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RIEGO: OR, THE SPANISH MARTYR, 
A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


That man must be dead to every elevated thought and 
every generous sentiment, who does not feel indignation 
and sorrow in considering the Tracrc Chose oF THE 
Great Drama OF THE SpanisH REvo.orion ; the rise 
of which excited so much interest, and inspired so much 
hope.— Westminster Review. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The theme attempted in this drama, is the Revolution in 
Spain—that of 1820—and more particularly the fate of its 
ill-starred champion, Rieco. No event, probably, ever 
more deeply excited the public sympathy. “ Notwith- 
standing its disgraceful termination,” as has been well ob- 
served by a powerful writer, “the Spanish Revolution, 
from the magnitude of the interests involved in its success 
or failure, and from the nature of the experiment, must 
be regarded as one of the most tremendous catastrophies 
which are to be found recorded in the history of our time.” 

The author’s object has been to present some of the most 
interesting incidents and prominent actors, in that glorious, 
though unfortunate struggle. He will not say that he has 
followed history in every particular, with scrupulous exact- 
ness. But the principal scenes and traits of character,— 
the various fortune of the Revolutionary contest—the 
stormy debates in the Cortes—the artful villany of Saez— 
the treachery of Abisbal, Ballasteros, and Morillo—the 
falsehood, cruelty and pusillanimity of Ferdinand VII— 
the energy and persevering constancy of Mina—the patri- 
otic devotion and execrable assassination of the Great Chief 
of the Revolution—and the tenderness and distress of his 
wife—will be found sufficiently sustained by authentic 
narratives, or cotemporary opinion. 


DRAMATIS PERSON &. 
Rieco, Military Chief of the Revolutionary party called the 
Liberals. 
MINA, , 


QuiRroGa, Officers, attached to the same party. 
Banos, ; 


ARGUELLES, Civil Chief of the same. 


an , Ultra Liberals: Members of the Cortes. 


Diaz, a youth: son of Porlier-who was slain in a previous 
civil war. 

Ferprinanp VII., King of Spain. 

Vinvessa, his Confessor. 

Satz, also Confessor to the King, and Prime Minister. 

ALAGON, Commander of the Life-Guard. 

Cuamorro, King’s buffoon. 


ABISBAL, Officers ; originally attached to the Libe- 
BALLASTEROS, > rals, but who deserted to the Serviles, or 
MORILLO, King’s party. 


A Nuncio, from Rome. 
UcarTe, a familiar of the Inquisition. 
RomvaLpo, a monk turned soldier. 
Dona Tueresa, Wife of Riego. 
Dona Lucie, Widow of Porlier. 
INEZ, attendant on Donia Theresa. 
Soldiers, Courtiers, Ladies, Monks, Attendants. 


ACT I.—SCENE I. 
Outside of ALAGON’s Apartment. A Sentinel asleep. 
Enter Ucarte. 


Ugarte. A trusty soldier! [ Softly.] Romualdo! Arise! 
Romualdo, [Rising and seizing his musket.) Ha! who 
goes there? Stand! Speak! Ugarte’? How 
Durst steal upon me thus, without the watchword ? 
Ugar. Peace! Wil! you tell the Duke you slept on post ; 
That so, ere set of sun, your comrades have 
A living mark whereat to try their skill. 
Rom. Had I tried mine on you, my musket scarce 
Had broke his slumbers. But what errand needs 
This drowsy time of day to speed it on? 
Ugar. One for the Duke: tell him so much. 
Rom. What! Now? 
No! no! By Santiago, sooner would 
I tease the wounded bull without my scarf. 
Ugar. But here’s the scarf shall tarn his rage aside— 
From Father Saez. [Showing a paper.] 
Rom. All one as from the king. 
Come :—But, brother, no hint of what you’ve seen. 
Ugar. Fear not: Are we not friends ? 
Rom. Aye! Friends of old: 
Ere I for soldier’s cap did change my cowl, 
And laid my missal by, totake up this. [Raising his musket.] 
Ugar. And such must we be ever, or be each 
His own worst enemy. Lead on. 
Rom. This way. [Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
A Library in Riego’s house. Diaz reading. 


Diaz. [Shutting the book.} Her guest! her husband’s 

friend! Just Heaven ! to think 

Of that! Entering his: hospitable door, 

To filch away the treasuré of his soul ! 

To blast his peace! Perfidious, brutal wretch ! 

[Reads.] ‘* What doom,” said she, “ my friends, his crime 

deserves, 

“Tis yours to say: from me thus stained, tho’ sinless, 

‘* Honor exacts the penalty of guilt. 

“« No frail one of my ser who would survive 

‘* Her chastity, shall ever plead the example 

“ Of Lucretia! So saying, in her heart, 

‘“« She plunged a knife before concealed, and lifeless, . 

“ Fell at their feet. The hasband and the father 

“ Sobbed aloud.”—O most piteous scene! Much injured! 

Noble Lucretia ! [Reads interruptedly.] “ Brutus—drawing 
forth 

“ The bloody—dagger.”—“‘ By this blood—so—pure”— 
[Enter RieGo, unperceived by Diaz.] 

“ With fire and sword.”—Well said, brave Brutus ! 

[ Rising, perceives Riego.} Ah! 
Thy pardon—Seiior—I—I—knew not—thou—— 
Riego. Hold, Diaz: rather need [ thine, abruptly 

Breaking the magic spell fancy had woven 

Around thee. Some somantic legend, doubtless 7— 

Or stirring drama? * 

[Diaz hands the book.| Ah! what theme can Rome’s 

Grave annalist have touched, that thus hath wrought 

Upon thee ? 
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The foul misdeeds of Tarquin—the chaste Lucretia’s 
Wrongs :— 
Riego. Wrongs indeed ; enough to call the blush 
To manhood’s cheek, and rouse a slave to vengeance. 
Diaz. No slave was Brutus :—nor the fool he seemed. 
Riego. Had he been both—the slave he was not, and 
The fool he feigned—the shock had changed his nature ; 
Within the darkened chamber of his brain 
Poured a strange light, and thawed the icy current 
Of his heart. 
Diaz. Those men of ancient Rome did sure, 
Methinks, excel the world in worth. 
Riego. A race 
More lofty, bold and stern ne’er graced the earth. 
In manly dignity they stood erect, 
Scorning to stoop for gold, or bow to power. 
The simple grandeur of a virtuous heart 
Alone, with them, was true nobility. 
In humble merit’s hand, roughened by toil, 
They placed the sceptre of command, and hurled 
Ambition from the seat he durst usurp. 
Thirsting for glory even beyond the tomb, 
They met, as did the violated wife 
Of Collatinus, death and evils worse 
Than death, rather than bear a tainted name. 
But a still nobler impulse, urged them on ;— 
The love of Rome.—Rome was the mother they 
Revered; nay more, the deity they worshipped. 
For Rome, they won the spoils of victory, tempted 
The angry flood, or plunged in gulfs of fire. 
Hence she fulfilled her noble destiny ; 
And they earned names renowned throughout the earth 
For godlike virtues and heroic deeds. 
But tell me, Diaz, whence did they imbibe 
Their purest tenets? Whence their sagest laws ? 
Was’t not from Greece ? 
Diaz. True, Seftor ; but methinks 
The pupils did surpass their teachers. 
Rego. Say, 
What Roman of them all more wise than Solon ? 
Purer than Socrates or Plato? Juster 
Than Aristides? Or e’er gave his country 
A costlier proof of love, than did the Spartan— 
Fearless, self-doomed Leonidas ? 
Diaz. None ; none: 
Well might the dying Plato thank the Gods 
That he was born a Greek, and Greece be proud 
Of sons had honored Rome herself. Still Rome 
Stands foremost in my thought. Old Rome ! 
There’s magic inthe very name. O! ’tis 
A sound so grand, so musical! my ear 
Delights to hear, my tongue to utter it. 
Riego. Enthusiastic boy! It hath a charm 
For thee, because it tells of all that’s pure 
In virtue, glorious in renown. Thou bring’st 
Me back the day, when, like thyself, I deemed 
Rome without peer or parallel ; and time 
No change hath wrought. Greece, lovely Greece! and 
Rome, 
Majestic power! still rise before me, rivals, 
Not equals, in the race of glory. Linked 
In friendly bands, the Grecian league appears 
Like clustering vines, shooting their tendrils forth 
On every side, to prop their fragile forms : 
Rome, the gigantic oak self-poised, which scorns 
The whirlwind’s wrath, and wars with Time himself. 
Resembling, one, a mighty river formed 
Of many streams, lingering to enchant the eye 
And fertilize the earth ; the other, ocean, 
In whose unfathomed depths, the mightiest rivers 
Are gulfed, and lost. A diadem, seems Greece, 
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Of jewels rare and brilliant ; Rome, one gem ; 
That gem, a diamond of unclouded light. 
The banded states, a constellation, whose 
Mild fires invite the philosophic eye 
To count its glittering host, gaze on its beauty, 
And follow its unerring motions, each 
Bright star cleaving its separate pathway through 
The skies ; yet all as one, by chain invisible, 
Bound in fraternal union, and together 
Wheeling through boundless space : but, in her zenith, 
Undazzled none e’er viewed that Ancient Power, 
The Guide and Ruler of the earth ; her type, 
The Eternal Orb, in Godlike majesty, 
Who soars mid starry worlds his brightness hides, 
Nor suffers eye, save that of God alone, 
To scan his lustre. 
Diaz. Seftor, in my mind, 
As in thy picture, Rome outshone her rival. 
Riego. A brighter, not a purer glory beamed 
Around her brow. The sterner traita of virtue, 
She displayed ; Greece, its loveliest features. 
In moral beauty, ne’er was Greece surpassed ; 
But Rome, in grandeur, overtopped the world. 
Diaz. Had Brutus faltered in his stern resolve, 
O think, what had Rome been! 
Riego. What had she been ? 
No valiant hand to seize on Freedom’s torch 
And light her thro’ the gloom ?—no soul to feel, 
No spirit to revenge her wrongs ?—what had 
She been? Behold her now! Like Spain, the slave 
Of monks! But nobly he redeemed his pledge ; 
Stript from the tyrant-race the regal robe, 
And levelling in the dust their guilty throne, 
Taught Freemen to abjure the sway of Kings. 
Diaz. Spain has her Tarquin too ! 
Riego. Worse, worse : a wretch 
In power, himself the slave of appetites 
More vile than cursed Rome’s brutal tyrant. 
Diaz. Spain 
Has sons az brave as Brutus: would that one 
Like Brutus might he roused to right her wrongs! 
Riego. And every unsophisticated heart 
Echoes that prayer! True, true; Spain has her Tarquin— 
A monster nourished at her breast, who laps 
Her vital blood : and she may point to sons 
As brave as Rome could boast, who strove to break 
In twain his iron sceptre. Much the tale 
Of their unhappy fate would grieve thy heart. 
Diaz. Too well I know around that fate there hangs 
Some horrid mystery ; still my bosom yearns 
To learn the story of their fame and sufferings. 
Riego. Tis but thy due, and soon it shall be thine 
In ail its truth: all, that malicious foes 
Conceal, or friends, in pity, would withhold. 
Diaz. Soon, Seftor? thanks; and treble thanks, if soon 
Were now. 
Riego. | Grave cares demand my thoughts : to-morrow, 
We may again our theme resume. 
Remember !— 


No! 


To-morrow, Senor. 

Riego. Ah!—I will not fail. 

[ Exit Diaz. 

How in his breast spontaneous springs the germ 
Of every virtue !—Aye !—did riper years 
Temper his ardent zeal, and brace his arm, 
No champion Spain need ask fitter to prop 
The cause for which her Porlier paid his blood, 
And pawned his precious boy. 
[ Opens his port folio. } That cause doth keep 
No pace with my impatience: Mina’s absence 
Bodes some untoward check. 
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Enter Dona THERESA. Think well of this :—then say, when honor here 
Now this is kind. Hath placed her lock, would my Theresa—— 
Dona Theresa, Would thou} Dona The. 


Could’st say ’tis cheering. Thou art sad, Riego: 
Thy cloudy looks tell of some anxious thought. 
Riego. A fleeting shade, thy smile shall soon dispel. 
Dona The. And why, when all around is sunshine, rest 
Such shadows on thy brow? For me, I own 
This laughing earth were still the paradise 
’T was meant, were’t not that man, false to himself, 
And cruel to his kind, doth leave its fruits 
And flowers profusely blushing round, to wither 
On the stem. 
Riego. Nay! Turning the untasted sweets 
To poison ; and with fiendish spleen, along 
The paths of peace, strewing unwonted thorns. 
Must it not pain our hearts that man should mar 
God’s bounty thus—to make himself a wretch? 
Dona The. Let guilt endure the penance; were it wise 
In those who loathe the crime, to yield their peace, 
Reject the bliss Heaven offers, and, self-dvomed, 
Suffer for others’ sins? O! blame me not 
That I would know the griefs which vainly seek 
To shun my anxiouseye. Love prompts my suit, 
Nor brooks to think Riego’s wife hath lost 
Riego’s confidence. 
Riego. She hath 
It all; and all his love: increased, methinks, 
With every fleeting hour since first she gave 
Him her’s. 
Donia The. Rememberest thou that hour, Riego? 
Riego. Thou doubt’st it not ?—More freshly than the last. 
Dona The. In Ei Retiro’s wildest haunt, we sat 
Alone ; scarce conscious that around us night 
Had thrown her friendly veil. The Star of Faith, 
With fixed eye, o’er Buytrago’s height, 
Looked down upon us ; looked and smiled— 
Riego. To view 
A sight more beauteous than his glittering peak :— 
Affection’s gem, pure as the mine from whence 
It sprung ; more brilliant than the ray that lit 
It up; spangling thy cheek, till brushed by my 
Rude lip away. 
Dota The. Not rude, but murmuring 
Soft vows of constancy, enduring as 
The hills which rose above :—Forget’st thou that ? 
Riego. Sooner those hills shall dip their snowy plumes 
In Manzanares’ rill, or his scant rill 
O’erleap their towering heads. Still, as in that 
Fond hour, throb not our hearts in unison? 
Dota The. So mine will think ; then wond’ring asks, 
. why kept 
A stranger to the pangs that rend thy bosom ? . 
Riego. If in that bosom, painful thoughts take root, 
Confess, Theresa, ’twere no proof of love 
Thence to transplant them into thine. 
Dona The. 
The germ appears, a wife with gentle hand 
Might pluck it forth, and in its stead, engraft 
The blooming bud of peace. Oh! Why, Riego— 
Why, from thy faithful wife, conceal aught that 
Disturbs thee? Say, should care oppress thee, who 
May better soothe thy rufiled spirit? Should 
Danger aasail, who hath a juster claim 
To share it? Ah! If thy Theresa seem 
O’er earnest— 
Riego. Why then—’twere a grateful proof 
Of what indeed needs none. But think! Grave thoughts 
Befit the time ;— our country smoking 
With her children’s blood ;—our friends beset by spies, 
Knowing no safety but in mutual faith. 


When first 





Wrong 
Her not: she’d have thee guard that sanctuary 
Even against love’s master-key. 


Riego. Thou dost 
Forgive me then? 
Dona The. Love, honor thee the more, 


If that might be, for thy unyielding truth. 
Riego. Could [prove false to friendship, thou should’st be 
The first to spurn my broken faith ;—for, from 
Thy lips I take lessons of constancy ; 
And in thy heart dwell virtues passing all 
Enamored fancy pictures in thy sex. 
Dona The. Sweet, sweet is praise from thee, tho’ all 
too high 
Dost rate my poor deserts. O, can I swerve 
From duty’s path, led hand in hand by love ; 
The blest reward in view, to win thy smile, 
Or pillow on this breast the griefs that torture 
Thine? [ They embrace ;—a noise.| Hark! 
Enter Servant ; who hands a letter to Rigco. 
Riego. [Aside.] Mina! Returned! 
[Reads the letter.) My cloak good Pedro. 
| To Dona Theresa.) A valued friend—but now arrived—who 
should 
Not want a speedy greeting, takes me from thee. 
Dota The. *Tis late; but thou’lt not stay ? 
Riego. [Going.} I'll soon rejoin thee. 
Dona The. [Retiring another way.| Say, very soon. 
[ Ewveunt. 


SCENE III. 


An Apartment in the Palace with a frame for embroidery. 
Saez on a Couch in a recess. 


Saez. [Dreaming.] Thrice glorious prize! Sounds it 

not bravely? Victor! 

Victor the Fourth! Tis mine—{Awakes}—Gone—V anish- 
ed !—Crown 

And Mitre! Sword and Keys! [Comes forth.] How Fancy 
can 

Beguile our sleep, and with bright images 

Entrance the soul! Bishop !—’T was thus it ran— 

Then Cardinal ;—and so from high to highest. 

But now, amid a gorgeous host I sat, 

And felt the scarlet honor gently press 

My brow. With looks submiss, the conclave eyed 

Their future pontiff. Awe and mingled hope, 

By turns, possessed my heart, nor yet its ecstasy 

Subdued :—And then, within my very grasp 

The triple tiar shone : *twas but to stretch 

My hand and say “tis mine!” Tush! Tash! A dream. 

[ Vesper Bell.] The Duke is tardy: lost in soft siesta, 

Or revelling in voluptuous joys, he too 

Forgets the hour.——Old seers have taught in dreams 

Heaven whispers to the soul its coming doom :— 

Or is’t that Fancy, while dull Reasen sleeps, 

With meteor ray, points out the path which leads 

To Fortune 7—Power! High attribute of God! 

Why may not mortals covet thee, unblamed, 

To grasp at once a glorious destiny ? 

To soar while others crawl: to bless, or blast 

At will; our smile, a sunbeam, and our frown, 

The drear eclipse making all nature sad : 

To be the gaze, the envy of the world; 

The one amid the million!—So! This dream 

Should busy many a waking thought :—It shall !— 

And proudest monarchs yet may bow to Saez. 
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Enter ALAGON. 
Alag. God keep good Saez! 
Saez. And many, many years 
His arm protect the trusted sentinel 
Whose ceaseless vigilance so well repays 
His sovereign’s grace ! 
Alag. That honored trust he shares 
With Saez, and holds with him neglect all one 
With treachery. 
Saez. ’T were double treachery : treachery 
To ourselves, as to our gracious King, to sleep 
While envious adversaries, from his lips, 
Would dash the cup he deigns to share with us. 
Alag. And deem’st thou spirits so daring dwell on earth? 
Saez. Aye! Such as erst in Heaven arose, and soon 
Had made it Hell ; but, that untiring Mercy 
Found them one, deep, deep in the abyss below, 
Where still with kindred fiends they how] their woes. 
Alag. Thus foiled, thus doomed, the wretches durst rebel 
*Gainst Ferdinand’s peace. Thy wakeful eye, good Father, 
And this tried blade must fail, ere treason dare 
Approach his lofty throne. 
Saez. How oft is grandeur 
Ruin’s especial mark. Swift o’er the plain 
Whirls the hurricane blast, leaving, unscathed 
The pigmy shrub, to battle with the oak : 
The forest king contemns his ruffian foe, 
And waves his head secure of victory ;— 
When lo! the insidious shaft, felt ere descried, 
Hath pierced his heart and scattered to the winds 
His giant limbs. 
Alag. Still, from the mighty hand 
Which guides the devious yet unerring bolt 
In safety o’er the heads of favored mortals, 
Ferdinand hath nought to fear. Whence then his peril ? 
Saez. Whence comes it not? from reptiles crawling near 
His path ; vile insects buzzing round his couch. 
In countless shapes dangers besiege the throne ; 
And with the throne, the church. What loyal heart 
Marks unconcerned, the spirit of the age ? 
Damnable heresies ; rebellious creeds ; 
Spread far and wide, for which, in better days, 
Faggot and fire had been the appropriate doom. 
Books by our ordinances denounced, abound 
In every hovel. The low-born multitude, 
Maddened with the taste of fruit to them forbidden, 
Plucked from the tree of knowledge, now project 
Reforms of state, and prate about their rights ;— 
Their rights forsooth, and wrongs, whose highest privilege, 
Best graved with cudgels on their memories, is 
Obedience, aye unmurmuring obedience, 
To those Heaven sends to rule them. Nought divine 
Nor human now—the Pope’s supremacy— 
The monarch’s birthright—Heaven’s revealed decrees— 
Challenges respect. Vile Blasphemy, usurps 
The pulpit-seat, to curse The Power that gave 
Her power to curse. Treason invades the palace ; 
And, lo! Sedition, armed with oaken staff, 
Now flaunts abroad, waving, o’er motley troop, 
Her ragged flag of variegated hue, 
Unveils her hideous features, and proclaims 
Her hellish schemes. 
Alag. By Santiago! now 
*T would please me much to view these monsters: when 
And where may we behold them? 
Saez. Now !—in Madrid! 
Alag. Sure, visions that did haunt thy couch, still cheat 
Thy waking thoughts: or slumbers Alagon, 
While thy keen eye and ear perceive what ’scapes 
His blunter sense ? 
Saez. Hear me, good Alagon : 





To-morrow, as thou know’st, the King doth deck 
The blessed virgin in her promised robe : 

That done, to appease the peevish dolts who prize 
A brittle toy, he will again repeat 

His thrice-repeated pledge to keep the charter. 
The factious chiefs will doubtless be abroad 
Among their rabble crew to sow the wind 

Of discontent.— 

Alag. Themselves to reap the whirlwind, 
Whose wrath shall scatter them as chaff. By Heaven! 
*T were sport for boys to chase the unsavory craftsmen 
Like frighted leverets back to their homes. 

Saez. They should be valiant, who, with jests profane, 
Dare scoff the priesthood and insult the King ; 

Making his sacred vow a theme of mockery. 

Alag. Let him but speak the word, the barking curs 
Shall quickly cease to yelp; like very spaniels, 

Lie crouching at his feet, and whine for pardon. 

Saez. No time more apt, no hand more fit to scourge 
The obstreperous pack: but threat’ning word or look 
The King forbids, lest some rude tumult rise 
To shock his ears, and mar the holy rite. 

Alag. His will’s our law. 

Saez. Heed then, his strict command : 
Tis at our Lady’s chapel most the crowd 
Will congregate ; thither, at early hour, 

Thy loyal guard conduet, and so dispose, 

That through their ranks thy sovereign and his suite 
May safely pass, keeping the mob at distance. 
Should it grow rude, for once bear patiently 

Its insults, and unmoved, its fury meet. 

Howe’er the tempest rage without, let not 

Its surly blast invade the sacred precincts, 

Ruffling the holy calm that suits the hour 

When Ferdinand the Beloved doth bow him down 
Before our Lady's shrine: Hail, blessed Mary! 

Alag. But say, his vow fulfilled, may we not then 
Chastise the audacious rebels? 

Saez. Therein let Freyre 
And Father Vinuessa be thy guides. 

Their's the high trust, by foreign aid, once more 
To rest the throne upon its ancient hase : 

That aid at hand, the grateful task be thine 

To crush the factious leaders of revolt— 

Aye, and to-morrow’s sun, tho’ soaring swift 
O’er Guadarama’s azure wall, to view, 

From the mid heaven, a lovelier seene than e’er 
His eye beheld, may stay his flying car 

To help thy pious work, as once for Joshua ; 
And e’er he sink to rest, on thy success 
Bestow his gratulating smile. 

Alag. There’s joy, 
There’s glory in the thought! In such a cause, 
And cheered by Saez’ blessing, who could fail ? 

Saez. The Power that prompts thy hope, will nerve thine 

arm, 
To shield its favorite son, and to confound 
His foes: ’tis Heaven’s own cause ; Saez need say no more. 


Enter Kine Ferpinanp. The Nuncio, Cuamorro, La- 
dies, Courtiers, Monks. 


King Ferdinand. {Pointing to the embroidered robe.| How 
like ye this ? 

lst Lady. 

A beauteous bud ! 
2nd Lady. O! charming. [to Courtier| Is’t not sweet? 
lst Courtier. I’Faith—the very odour of the rose! 
2nd Cour. A master-piece ! 
3rd Cour. Perfection! That’s the word. 
4th Cour. The last touch ever seems the brightest. 
5th Cour. True: 


See there, Carlota! what 
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His Majesty almost excels himself. 
lst Lady. Wherein, Carlota, think’st the crowning beauty? 
2nd Lady. 1—scarce can choose—the truth to Nature ?— 
lst Cour. Nature ! 
Nature ne’er painted buds so fair as those. 
lst Lady. Now, I should say,—the brightness of the tints, 
2nd Lady. Aye, right! The warmth, the freshness of 
the coloring ! 


Chamorro. Wrong! Wrong! 

K. Ferd. We'll hear the Duke. 

Alag. Bid me amid 
Creation’s wonders choose the greatest.— 

Several Courtiers 4 Ladies. Fine ! 


Alag. —But still where all is grand, grandest of all, 
Methinks, that vast exuberance of mind.— 

Sev'l. Cour. ¢& La. Hear! hear the noble Duke. 

Alag. —That princely genius— 

Sev’l. Cour. & La. Hear him! 

Alag. -——That royal Fancy—which did first 
Conceive the illustrious thought. 

Sev'l. Cour. & La. Sublime! Sublime! 

K. Ferd. A well-turned compliment, in sooth: what says 
Good Saez? 

Saez. Grand the conception truly, but 
It equals not the work itself— 

Sev'l. Cour. g- La. Hear Saez! 

Saez. —The master-strokes—the magic touch.— 

Hear! Hear! 

Saez. —The superhuman art—the Godlike power— 

Which could from this—{ The Needle}—from these—{ The 
Threads|—from nothing as 

It were, create a universe of beauties ! 

Sev'l. Cour. ¢ La. Splendid! Magnificent! 


K. Ferd. High praise, we own. 
lst Cour. So just withal: so true. 
Cha. _ All, all at fault. 


K. Ferd. Chamorro wants both eye to see, and tongue 
To praise our pious work. 


Cha. True, mighty King. 
K. Ferd. How! True, say’st thou? 
Cha. Aye; dazzled by its lustre, 


And dumb with admiration ! 
K. Ferd. Rare Chamorro! [Laughs.] 
Now beat Don Dummy if ye can. [To Nun.] Good Father, 
Thy holy prayers have borne us thro’ our toils, 
And given us hope the Virgin will accept 
Our simple offering. 
Nun. Doubtless, son. "Tis thou 
Alone, most blest of earthly monarchs, 
Hath wrought a gift so precious in her eye. 
K. Ferd. Thou say’st it, Father ; else should we distrust 
The flattering thought. 
Nun. How view this wondrous work, 
And doubt the impressure of a hand divine— 
The hand of her for whom thou toil’st? Hail, Mary! 
K. Ferd. Father! her charming inspiration, first 
At Valengay, did prompt the happy thought, 
Solacing there our else most tedious sojourn : 
And since, amid our consecrated task, 
Refreshing more than food, or drink, or sleep, 
Till now its joyful consummation we 
Behold. To-morrow—Ha! To-morrow? Can it be? 
And shall we yet be spared to see that day, 
So long, so brightly pictured to our hopes ? 
To-morrow ! One short day ;—not half that space,— 
Speeding away in task of love; and lo! 
It dawns upon us! Why! ’Tis here! ’Tis ours! 
’Tis ours ! 
Nun. Indulge not, son, too far these raptures, 
Which holy as they are, yet agitate 


ls turned toward Heaven, seek we the chapel : there, 
Our mingled prayers may to thy mind restore 

Its wonted calm. 

K. Ferd. We yield us Father, to 
Thy faithful guidance. [To Courtiers, Ladies, &c.] Here, 
to-morrow, meet 

We once again: and theu—our dearest wish 
Fulfilled—Spain’s wide domains contain no heart 
Happier than bounds within her monarch’s breast. 

I follow, Father. To-morrow! To-morrow ! 

| Exeunt. 


ACT II.—SCENE I. 


Rieco and Diaz are discovered deeply engaged 
on the subject of their previous dialogue. Brief 
sketches are given by the former, of men in an- 
cient and modern times illustrious for efforts in 
the cause of Liberty. The successive conquests 
of Spain by the Romans, Goths and Moors, are 
glanced at, and her final deliverance : 


Riego. One giant struggle, lo! our country broke 

Her chain. The Moor was driven from her land, 

And his ill-omened crescent, which had risen, 

Smeared with her blood, now sunk, drenched in his own. 


He next speaks of 


Milton and Locke, 
Britons with Roman souls, who taught, that man, 
Not God, makes Kings, and may, by right divine, 
Unmake : bold Hampden, who in arms defied 

A tyrant’s rage, and checked him in his power : 
Russell and Sidney, twin-born sons of liberty, 

In life united, and in death twin heirs 
Of immortality. * * * 

* * * 


To Switzer’s hills. Intrepid Tell, behold! 
By Gesler forced, on his own son, to try 

His archery. Swift on its errand flew 

The barbed reed, bearing in triumph off 

The ruddy prize, poised on his Albert’s head : 
The son was saved ; the sire—his only crime 
A dauntless soul and an unfaltering arm— 

In fetters bound. 


Turn we 


Diaz. Had I been Tell— 

Riego. Say, Diaz, 
What would’st have done ? 

Diaz Have sent the arrow strait 


To Gesler’s heart ; if heart he had who would 
Have made a father slay his child. 

Riego. Beyond 
That arrow’s flight, aloof the monster stood 
To enjoy his frantic sport. But brief the joy 
Of guilt. Vengeance, by justice armed, pursued 
His steps. Once more, the fearless hunter walked 
Abroad, free as the chamois of his hills : 
The tiger crossed his path ;—one flash from Tell’s 
indignant eye,—more sudden than the avalanche 
The feathery shaft o’ertook the savage in 
His flight, and far around the glad hills echoed 
His dying yell. 


The occasion is embraced of adverting to char- 
acters and events of still more recent date : 


Kosciusko— the noble Pole : 








Thy soul and waste thy health. Now that thy thought 


His comrade, La Fayette, the pride of France : 
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Friend of the oppressed ; firm foe of tyranny 

In king or mob: together,.they renounced 
Wealth, rank, and ease, in distant climes 

To plant the Tree of Liberty; and found beyond 
The Atlantic wave, a Cause to fire their zeal, 

A LkabER to conduct their steps to glory. 

Diaz. Hearing that leader’s name, my lips were taught 
In infancy to lisp ‘‘ Greatest and Best”— 

And now | feel its truth. 

Riego. Why name that name, 
Unknown to Heraldry, tho’ on Fame’s scroll 
Impressed in characters of light ; which echoes 
In terror from the palace-dome, but carries 
Joy to the cotter’s roof? His brow severe 
Of native dignity, no jewelled crown 
E’er tarnished ; but instead, the civic oak, 

Mingled with laurel boughs, his temples bound ; 

Fit emblem of a nation’s gratitude. 

Freedom’s unsceptred son, his Country’s Saviour, 
Now dwells in bliss; his glory freshening in 

The stream of time; and still while that stream flows 
Shall his loved memory be hymned in praise. 

Diaz. Blessed be the country gave him birth! 

Riego. Blessed she is in every precious gift: 
Her own aspiring Bird, careering mid 
The stars, apt symbol of her towering destiny. 

But yesterday the new-fledged Eaglet broke 

The grasp that held him grovelling on the earth :— 

A mother’s grasp ; who false to Nature, sought 

Her offspring’s blood to fill her shrinking veins, 

And would have plucked his brightest plumes to deck 
Her waning age. Now high he soars above 

The lightning’s reach, or on the bosom of 

The burnished cloud with outstretched pinion floats, 
Free as the Heaven he breathes. 


=. 


- Aglance next of the Spanish patriots : 


Ill-starred Lacy ! 
And—shall I name him ?—Porlier !— 


Diaz. God !—yes ; yes; 
Speak of my noble sire. 
Riego. Ere long, that task 


Of mingled grief and pleasure shall be mine : 
To contemplate with thee his manly virtues, 
His valiant deeds, that made Spain’s brutal king 
Quail in bis hunt of blood. O! would that memory 
Might dwell on these, forgetful of the scene 
Which closed his bright career, when, like brave Lacy, 
By Ferdinand betrayed to chains and death ! 

Diaz. Yet Ferdinand lives! O! stain to nature! lives, 
While Porliei’s son—aye! Stripling tho’ he be— 
Might strike the murderer down! 


This dialogue is interrupted by the entrance of 
Dona Tueresa, and Dona Lucig, the mother of 
Diaz. Dona Lucie and Diaz retire ; and a short 
colloquy, which ensues between Rieco and Dona 
Teresa, is broken off by the arrival of Mra, 
ArcueLLes, Quiroca and Banos: as they ap- 
proach, disguised, Dona Tueresa, retiring, warns 
Rieco to beware : 


Dona The. * * Allare not monks who wear a cowl; 
Nor every monk the saint he seems. 

Mina. | Throwing off his disguise.| Seiiora! 
*Tis just thy doubts should be dispelled, or else 
Confirmed. 

Riego and Dona The. 

Riego. 


Ah! Mina! 
Arguelles too! Quiroga! 





<= 
Banos! Welcome, my friends ! 


Dona The. Ah! Sejiors! much 
I need your pardon. 
Mina. Nay! Thou knew’st us not. 


Arguelles. And then our stealthy step—this odious garb— 


‘| Might well denote some dark assassins, some 


Remorseless monks ! 
Riego. 
Have wronged ye. 
Dona The. [Tothem.] 0! harbor not the thought. 
As soon could I have doubted him—myself! 
Riego. To them would I entrust my life—my honor— 
Aye, or thine. 
Mina. Hold, Riego! friendship’s chain 
Is not so rusted that it needs new polishing. 
Arguelles. A ten years’ exile did not dull a link 
That bound us each to each, and heart to heart. 
Dona The. Be’t ever bright and firm! To that I'll fix 
The anchor of my soul, and all my doubts 
And fears give to the winds, [Exit Dota Theresa. 


She could not knowingly 


The machinations of Saez; the designs of the 
Royal party ; the plans and prospects of the Libe- 
rals, are discussed, and Riego urged to place him- 


self at the head of the latter: 


* * * 


Arguelles. * In the rash Duke, 
Saez finds a tool and fit confederate, 
Ready to aid the hellish plot, and fasten 
Once more round Spain’s fair neck, her tyrant’s fangs. 
Riego. Sooner shall that fell tyrant’s head lie crushed 
Beneath her feet. 
Mina. No less thy friends’ resolve. 
Quiroga. *Tis to a deed of glory we invite thee. 
Arguelles. His eye already speaks: He’ll not refuse. 
Mina. No Spaniard durst. 
Riego. Nor could Riego waver— 
But—friends worthier that glorious post— 
Mina. 
We'll share thy toils, participate thy glory ; 
Riego’s faithful soldiers :—if thou wilt— 
His friends—his brethren. 
Quiroga. *T's thy country calls. 
Riego. Ne’er shall she call in vain. 
Mina. [Seizing his hand.] There spoke her own 
True son. 
Riego. Whose title none shall doubt while Spaniards 
Like these, shall own him as a brother. 
Arguelles. Proofs 
More stern, her need demands of all, and time 
Doth kindly speed us tothe brink of trial. 
The hour we meet draws near. 
Riego. The time? The place? 
Arguelles. In El Retiro, hard by Philip’s statue ;— 
There, when the clock marks ten, our friends expect thee. 
Mina. Haste we the joyous pledge to give, that soon 
They shall embrace their chief. 
Arguelles, Quiroga and Banos. Farewell! Adieu! Adieu! 
Mina. Remember! The hour gains fast upon us. 
Riego. But fraught with hope for Spain, our hearts outstrip 
Its flight. Adieu, my friends. 
| Exit Mina, Arguelles, Quiroga and Banos.] 
Once more upon 
Unhappy Spain, raised by her demon son, 
The tempest falls, red with his brethen’s blood. 
My soul would with herself commune. Distrust 
Or rashness may alike bring ruin on. 
O! God! In this perplexing hour but teach 
Riego how he best may serve his country : 
Her lot of weal or woe be his; Oh! Give him 


Near thee, 
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To steer her safely thro’ the storm :—or else— 
If sink she must—to perish with her ! 


[Exit Riego. 


The scene changes to the Palace. Kune Fer- 
DINAND and the courtiers are seen putting the last 
finish to the robe : 


K. Ferd. Haste now ;—the fringe; the fringe! 


2nd Lady. What color would 
Your majesty approve? 

K. Ferd. Aye :—let us think : 
Black ’—What say ye? 

2nd Lady. In sooth a happy thought : 


The Virgin is a mourner. 
Sev'l. La. ¢& Cour. 

Be black. 

Cha. Chamorro likes it not. 
K. Ferd. 

It is a dismal hue: White were far livelier. 
Sev'l. La. G- Cour. O! clearly! Clearly! O! Decidedly ! 
lst Cour. In honor of our Lady, do we not 

Call white the virgin color? 


True: It should 


I’Faith, 


2nd Cour. The happiest day 
Of life, we are attired in white. 
Cha. And geese, 


More happy, every day. O, happy geese ! 
K. Ferd. Chamorro’s hard to please. Now after all, 
Blue strikes our fancy. 


lst Cour. Ah! I do protest, 
I thought of blue. 
lst Monk. The very hue of heaven! 


K. Ferd. Right! For ’tis that of sweet Carlota’s eyes, 
And there is Heaven in them. [Aside.}] How charmingly 
She blushes ! 

Several Cour. ¢ Ladies. Blue!—Blue’s best! By all 

means, blue! ; 

lst Cour. A bright thought ! 

2nd Cour. Brilliant! Wonderfully brilliant ! 

K. Ferd, What says Chamorro? 

Cha. All at fault. 

lst Cour. 
Chamorro! 

K. Ferd, Will it please your Sapience make 
A better choice ? 

Cha. Freely: for your wise counsellors 
Forget, as doth the King, the color ye 
Love best ; I call’t the very queen of colors. 

2nd Cour. The fool means red. 

Cha. That’s true, [ Pointing to 2nd Cour.] the 

fool means red : 
Chamorro means— Ha! All at fault. 
K. Ferd, 
At once—-what mean’st thou ? 

Cha, [Showing gold.] Lot! Behold! 

K. Ferd. Now, by our 
Lady ! Chamorro’s wiser than ye all. 

A fringe of gold !—Quick !—Haste ! 
[ Ladies and Courtiers assist officiously.| 

Saez. (To Nuncio.) Mark that! A fringe 
Of gold! What think’st thou now of that strange dream? 

Nun. A true foreshadowing of thy sovereign’s glory. 

K. Ferd. A dream, say ye !—of us? 


O! wise 


Say ! speak 


Nun. A wondrous dream! 
K. Ferd. Speak, Saez. 
Saez. Your majesty shall hear :—Last night 


A lovely vision blessed my eyes, prefiguring 

All the bright glories of the coming morn. 

As in a polished mirror | beheld 

The pompous cavaleade ; the church ; the throng ; 
Am chief— by man adored, by angels loved— 





Spain’s pious King like Solomon arrayed, 
On reverential knee decking the Virgin 
With her gorgeous robe. That passed: a sudden glow 
Of heavenly light illumed my chamber. Lo! 
Beside my couch descends the Queen of the Angels. 
As rose the virgin mother of mankind 
To Adam’s view, fresh from her Maker’s hand, 
In shape as faultless as her heart was pure ; 
So, knowing no sin, and all unconscious hence 
Of shame, before her humble votary, stood 
The blessed Mary, * “ ® 

A glory, 
Mellow as the rays which crown the setting sun, 
Circled her brow. Beamed her sweet face with smiles 
More mildly bright than Luna, when, mid-way 
Her course, she lights the azure dome, and guides 
The lesser orbs through cloudless skies. Her form 
More perfect than did e’er enamored bard 


| Conceive, its symmetry displayed through robes 


Of rich embroidery bordered with gold— 
K. Ferd. O! Wondrous! Wondrous! Such the very robe 
Our hand but now prepares. Behold! 
Saez. It was 
No other: for, waving her snowy hand, 
Thus her sweet accents fell upon my ear: 
Behold the gift of Ferdinand the Beloved ! 
Our Son shall hear his vows, his foes confound, 
And bless him with a long and prosperous reign. 
K. Ferd. Thy charming dream inspirits us afresh. 
Nun. Doubt not ’twill be fulfilled. 
K. Ferd. The time draws near 
To test its truth. See, Saez, if all be right. 
{Ezit Saez, accompanied by Nunc10.] 
Think ye "twill do? [Pointing to the robe.} 
Sev'l. La, § Cour. O, splendid! Lovely work ! 
lst Cour. Eight wonders may the world now boast. 
Cha. And seven geese besides. [Counts Courtiers.] 
2nd Cour. (Poitng towards robe.) And thatthe first, 
Cha. Fie! How? His Majesty the first—of geese ! 
2nd Cour. "Tis faultless as its maker. 
Cha. Wondrous King? 
Who makes a wonder—and most wondrous knave 
That finds it out! Nine wonders now in all! 
[ Noise without.] 
K. Ferd. Hear ye the mighty hum? What can be meant? 
lst Cour. Togreet your Majesty—Hark! Hark! Long live 
The King ! ’Tis thus they cry— 
[Reénter Nunci0.] 
Your Majesty 
Should see a sight to make ye proud—a host 
That yearn to greet their pious King. Ne’er did 
These eyes behold so vast a throng. But here 
Is one can tell us all. 
| Reénter Saez.) 
K. Ferd. Ah, Saez! Thy looks tell joyous tidings. 
Say! Speak! 
Saez. Too joyous nigh for utterance;— 
The rebels— 
K. Ferd. Ha! the rebels? Say! What of them? 


Saez recounts the treacherous massacre of some 
of the Liberals invited to hear the charter pro- 
claimed, and the flight of the rest. The King 
orders him to urge on the slaughter, but he meets 
a messenger and speedily returns with an account 
of the rapid advance of the Liberals ‘ whose flight 


| was but a feint.2 Tae Act ends with the murder 


of Vinuessa, by the mob, and the capture of the 
King by Riego, who generously saves his royal 
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captive, not without peril to himself, from the ex- 
asperated soldiery : 


K. Ferd. They come! They come! 
Saez! Father! In ye, next Heaven, is all 
Our trust, 
[ Enter Rizco, Ferrer, Rvts, and Soldiers. 
CuHamorro, the Courtiers, Monks and Ladies, escape—cry- 
ing Treason ! Whatho! The guards! The King’s guards ! 
Treason !} 


Saez. O! Fatal caution that e’er sent them hence ! 
Riego. Guard well the passes! [To Ferrer.] Now secure 
your prisoner ! 
[ Riego advances towards the King, followed by Ferrer and sol- 
diers. Ruis and his party remaining behind.] 
Ruis. Death to the tyrant! 
Ist Sol. [Of Ruis’ party.] Death! Death! To the tyrant! 
Sev’l Sold’s. [Same party.) Down! Down! Down with him! 
Ruis. [Advancing.} Nay! Be that glory mine! 
K. Ferd. O save us! Good Riego! Spare our life! 
Ferrer. He spared not valiant Lacy, in his power. 
Ruis. No! Nor Riego’s friend—the high-souled Porlier. 
[st Sold. True! Life for life! 
Sev'l Sold’s. [Advancing] Life for life! Down with him! 
Riego. (Throwing himself before the King.) Hold! Hold! 
Touch not his life! This breast shall be 
His shield. 
Ferr. Sole proof against our swords :—but ne’er 
Before, sheltered that generous breast a foe 
To Freedom ! 
Ruis. (Advancing menacingly towards Riego.]) Were my 
father’s breast sole pass 
To Ferdinand’s heart—I’d pierce it through. 


Riego. (Parrying the blow, aimed at the King, strikes the 


sword from Ruis’ hand and takes it up.) Thy fault 
Finds some excuse in noble daring and 
A well-meant zeal.—Spain yet may need thy aid ;— 
And if Riego e’er prove false to her—[ Gives him the sword.]} 
Miss not your mark again. 
Ferr. Brave general, thou 
Can’st ne’er be false to Spain: But honor oft 
Doth mar an honest cause. 
Ruis. Could treachery 
Do more? Had Mina led, his sword ere now 
Had drained the monster’s veins. 
lst Sold. Spain will have justice! " 
Sev'l Sold’s. Death! Death to bloody Ferdinand. Jus- 
tice! Justice! 
For Spain! 
Riego. | Who here may speak for Spain? Who rail 
’Gainst tyranny, and yet so well enact 
The tyrant’s part—their will sole arbiter 
Of death or life? Who talk of justice, yet 
Would, in her sacred seat, instate mad vengeance ? 
No, Spaniards! No! Vile murderer; tyrant as 
He is, let us not emulate his crimes. 
Warriors meet warriors on the battle-field, 
Nor stain their wreaths with blood of unarmed prisoners. 
Our country, doubt it not, shall have full justice : 
Not in this Hall, where wild caprice 
Would still assert her rule. Before her Cortes, let 
The traitor-king answer her stern impeachment. 
Soldiers! Brave sons of Spain! To justice we 
Appeal to vindicate our right: let us 
Be just, and prove our title to the boon. 
O! let no wanton bloodshed soi! our hands, 
Nor turn to frowns, the smiles of Heaven, now gilding 
Our noble cause. On! To the Hall of the Cortes! 
[ Exeunt. 
[Enp or Act II.} 





MOONLIGHT ON THE GRAVE. 


It shineth on the quiet graves, 
Where weary ones have gone ; 
It watcheth with angelic gaze, 
Where the dead are left alone. 
And not a sound of busy life, 
To the still graveyard comes; 
But peacefully, the sleepers lie— 
Down in their silent homes. 


All silently and solemnly, 
It throweth shadows round ; 

And every grave-stone hath a trace, 
In darkness, on the ground. 

It looketh on the tiny mound, 
Where a little child is laid; 

And it lighteth up the marble pile, 
Which human pride hath made. 


It falleth with unaltered ray, 
On the simple and the stern ; 
And it showeth with a solemn light, 
The sorrows we must learn; 
It telleth of divided ties, 
On which its beam hath shone; 
It whispereth of heavy hearts, 
Which ‘ brokenly, live on.’ 


It gleameth, where devoted ones, 
Are sleeping side by side ; 

It falleth, where the maiden rests, 
Who in her beauty died. 

There is no grave in all the earth, 
That moonlight hath not seen ; 

It gazeth cold and passionless, 
Where agony hath been. 


Yet it is well! that changeless ray, 
A deeper thought should throw, 
When mortal love pours forth the tide 
Of unavailing woe ; 
It teacheth us, no shade of grief, 
Can touch the starry sky; 
That all our sorrow liveth here— 
The glory is on high! 8... Be 
Fredericksburg, Va. 





GENEALOGY OF IDEAS. 


Few things are more curious in Letters than to 
trace a Thought home to its Age and birthplace ; 
to watch where it has passed, and go, upon its back- 
ward vestiges, to its origin; marking who, after 
it first saw the light, took care of it, while it lay 
at suck, a speechless little thing ; who, afterwards, 
dry-nursed it, and with much dandling, through the 
several stages of pap and other spoon-meat, (not 
without some aid of swathing-bands,) taught it to 
sit up, to crawl about, and, finally (with a due help 
of leading-strings), to go alone, as thoughts should 
do : in what language were its first lispings ; where 
it was, by-and-by, put to school, to be made a good 
boy ; and (by a proper course of fustigation), forced 
to imbibe enough of its master’s ignorance, to 
make it become something which it was not: how 
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it was then launched into the world, as one grown 
to man’s estate ; what figure it made there, the com- 
pany it kept, with what other ideas it married, the 
progeny of notions that ensued: if vigorous 
enough for further transmission, how a race was 
formed, direct and collateral, sometimes merely 
perpetuating themselves in their native seats, some- 
times migrating into other lands, and planting whole 
colonies of opinions or tastes, in regions where such 
were strictly exotic—just as Greek, Roman, He- 
brew and French ideas have been transplanted, to 
mock, for century after century, with their strange 
growth, a sky totally foreign to them. 

This distant and often casual transmission of 
Thoughts, and the perpetuity which they receive, 
now from their own merit, now from that of their 
original tongue, and now from mere fashion, may 
be the better illustrated out of the following pas- 
sage, because the citation itself will afford, at the 
same time, an instance of that affiliation, that de- 
scent of each thought from some elder one, to trace 
examples of which, is our present purpose. 





“ Words are things, and a small drop of Ink, 

Falling, like dew, upon a thought, produces 

That which makes thousands, perhaps millions think. 

’Tis strange, the shortest letter which man uses 

Instead of speech, may prove a lasting link 

Of Ages! To what straits old Time reduces 

Frail man, when Paper, even a rag like this, 

Survives himself, his tomb, and all that’s his! 

And when his bones are dust, his name a blank, 

His station, generation, even his nation, 

Become a thing, or nothing, save to rank 

In chronological commemoration, 

Some dull MS. oblivion long has sank, 

Or graven stone, found in a barrack’s station 

In digging the foundation of a closet, 

May turn his name up, as a rare deposit !”—Don Juan. 

Now, how far is not the following, from St. 
Pierre, the hint from which these happily expressed 
verses have been drawn ? 

“ Quelque plaisir que j’ai eu, dans mes voyages, 
avoir une statue ou un monument de I’antiquité, 
jen ai encore davantage 4 lire une inscription bien 
écrite. Il me semble alors qu’une voix humaine 
sorte de la pierre, se fasse entendre & travers les 
siécles, et, s’ addressant 4 ’homme, au milieu des 
déserts, lui dise qu’il n’est pas seul, et que d’autres 
hommes, dans ces mémes lieux, ont senti, pensé 
et souffert comme lui: que si cette inscription est 
de quelque nation ancienne, qui ne subsiste plus, 
elle étend notre 4me dans les champs de I’infini, 
et lui donne le sentiment de son immortalité, en 
lui montrant qu’une pensée a survécu a la ruine 
méme d’un empire.” 

Adelung, Klaproth, Malte-Brun and Balbi, set- 
ting up a new science upon a stolen foundation, 
(for Leibnitz is clearly the first architect of the 
thought,) have explored, with a very wide learning, 
the affiliation and the intermixture of languages, 
tracing, in the vestiges left upon these, events that 
have no other record. Their Ethnography, as they 
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call it, is a clever enough science, and they them- 
selves pretty enough authors, but for their erudi- 
tion—a thing now utterly exploded, and a pure 
waste of pains, since the great problem of being 
learned at second hand, and of producing books 
before you have read any, has been so successfully 
solved. They deal, however, at best, with only 
the mechanical, the material, the external part of 
Thought and its history, leaving all its finer essence 
—that for which it is worth while to speak—the 
bright, the vigorous, the noble conception—the 
Tdea,—unexamined and untraced, in its shiftings 
from country to country, in its transmission from 
Age to Age. 

As, in mere Etymology we can detect proofs of 
ancient conquests, or colonizations, or of commer- 
cial intercourse, which, at some period, remote or 
near, have transfused one tongue into another—so 
of literature : by it, conquests wider and more per- 
manent than any that Arms can effect—transfers 
more numerous than colonization ever conveyed,— 
interchanges richer than even those which Trade 
can waft—have been brought about. A single 
poet has subjugated the entire world of thought, 
with a dominion over Mind itself, the most absolute 
and far the most lasting that ever was established. 
His is the true Universal Monarchy, and he the 
literary lord, whose sway Time seems only to con- 
firm, instead of overturning. 

It is certain, as to all material property, that as 
soon as objects were created of which it was agreea- 
ble to dispossess others, stealing commenced. In 
like manner of Ideas: as soon as any were pro- 
duced that were worth owning, the purloining of 
them began. Such is the obvious, and yet almost 
unrecognized fact masked under the Greek fable : 
Hermes, the inventor of Letters, was, at the same 
time, the great patron of Filching. Nay, the 
Muses themselves were daughters of Memory, not 
Originality. This is but a civil way of stating the 
fact, that Authors depend little on their Invention, 
and make vast use of their Recollection. 

Who first, in Literature, broke the Seventh Com- 
mandment, we do not learn—probably because we 
do not know who was the first Poet. That ‘twas 
not Homer. we are sufficiently assured, although 
certain antique witnesses do attaint him of having 
stolen both his great poems from some Memphian 
original. A pleasant idea, truly, this Egyptian 
theft, and worthy to pair with Wolf’s German con- 
ception, that the greatest of poems was composed, 
like an Encyclopedia, by an association of v. ¢.— 
viri celeberrimi—and that the very name of the 
divinest of all geniuses is but one of those aliases 
which poets and pick-pockets put on, in order that 
what they have cribbaged may not be traced to 
them! 

The great steal not in this way; nor can the 
great be so stolen. It were as easy to filch the 
sun or the moon out of the sky, as thus, in the face 
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of the day of public admiration, snatch an illustrious 
composition. The consummate wiiter, like the 
great conqueror, is no dealer in ready-made em- 
pires; but compacts, out of the smaller posses- 
sions of others, his own mighty monarchy. Noth- 
ing was ever more powerfully stamped than the 
Iliad, with the spirit of a particular nation. It is 
Greek in every line. .The radiance of Grecian 
genius—a genius made up of Taste and of He- 
roism—shines through every part of it, informs 
every thought, and glows in every image. In short, 
if Homer stole—as no doubt he did—it was not 
from Egyptians. For, that these had nothing among 
them worth filching is apparent: they possessed 
no great poems, at least ; for we hear of none, and 
great poems are not things which lurk, unadverted 
to, in a nation’s literature. 

Homer himself mentions with admiration, bards 
who had flourished before him; Orpheus, Tiresias, 
Thamyris, Phemius and Demodocus. Of some of 
these, he speaks, as celebrating heroic subjects ; 
of more than one, as relating the events of the 
Trojan war. Nay, he describes Achilles himself 
as solacing his resentment, by singing to his harp 


“The lofty deeds of heroes and of Kings :” 


So that heroic poetry was at least as old as the 
siege of the Dardan city itself. But further—many 
of his own tales of elder times, betray a yet earlier 
poetical origin. Such are the various exploits of 
. Hercules, of Perseus, of Jason, of Belerephon, 
the chase of the Calydonian boar, the first and 
second Theban expeditions, the combat of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe, and many others, which he 
obviously drew from poetic legends, of ruder dia- 
lect, which were soon lost, in the perfection to which 
he suddenly advanced his language. The like has 
happened, in other instances. Dante, Boccaccio 
and Petrarch, by the sudden change of the Tuscan 
tongue, which their genius effected, threw the pre- 
vious Italian writers into almost complete oblivion ; 
and our own vernacular underwent, in the day of 
Spenser, Jonson and Shakspeare, so complete a 
revolution, that almost every thing before them dis- 
appeared, except Chaucer, whose rare leaves are 
never turned, except by etymologists, or the archaic 
curiosity of wights who open him to wonder how 
very ill people spelt in those days. 
Thus far of this crime, in the instance of that 
rare, that divine writer (as he eminently deserves 
to be called) who, if the prodigality with which 
Nature had lavished genius upon him, implied any 
exemption from the poetic necessity of stealing, 
must have been an honest bard, if honest bard can 
be. How far this is possible, however, let the fol- 
lowing ingenuous confession of the learned Bur- 
ton—himse!f no mean adept—establish. Few were 
ever better qualified than he to speak of such prac- 
tices, if there is any sort of truth in the old notion 
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* As Apothecaries, we (authors) make new mix- 
tures every day—pour out of one vesse}] into ano- 
ther: and as the old Romans robb’d all other cities 
in the world, to set out their bad-sited Rome; we 
skim off the cream of other men’s wits—pick the 
choice flowers of their tilled gardens, to set out our 
own sterile plots.” —Anatomy of Melancholy. 
And again, in another place, he thus speaks of 
the morals which prevail among the votaries of 
the Muse : 

“That which I have is stolen from others, dicit- 
que mihi mea pagina, “ Fur es.” If that severe 
doom of Synesius be trae—* it is a greater offence 
to steal dead men’s labors, than their clothes”— 
what shall become of most writers? I hold up my 
hand at the bar, among others, and am guilty of 
felony in this kind: habes confitentem reum: “I 
am content to be pressed with the rest.” 

It is true that, after examining the Criminal 
Legislation of all countries, we have not been able 
to discover any express exception in favor of au- 
thors, as to Theft: while other vagrants, less 
learned, but not less necessitous—gypsies, horse- 
thieves and the like—are certainly included. But 
the spirit and the practice of all statutes have 
clearly, we think, regarded Larceny as everywhere 
permitted to all the craft of the quill. We are not 
entirely prepared, certainly, to maintain that Author- 
ship and Thieving are so strictly inseparable that 
every thief is an author, as every author is a thief. 
But this latter proposition, we stand prepared to 
avouch, with our body, against all comers; or (as 
the phrase of chivalry was) contre touts céans et 
riens—against all who come, or don’t come. Steal- 
ing, we insist, is one of the great, unequivocal 
signs of Intellectual Progress. 

Observe how, with the advancement of all In- 
telligence, it goes hand inhand. The more Know- 
ledge, the more Theft—a fact which all the results 
of the prevailing system of Popular Education 
make too clear for any eyes to miss, but such as 
are too philosophic for seeing. ‘Take the Rapscal- 
lionry, and teach it: what will you invariably find ! 
That you have fitted its members for adroit Coun- 
terfeiting, (to which alone they apply their profi- 
ciency in the Literary Arts)—to Swindling, (the 
main use they make of their improvement in Man- 
ners)—and to House-breaking, (the chief purpose 
to which they put their acquaintance with the Me- 
chanic Powers.) So this is the very essence of 
what, now-a-days, we so complacently call “ the 
March of Mind”—a little knowledge and a great 
deal of stealing ; the former, very ill-understood ; 
the latter, most perfectly. Such, indeed, is the 
impulse which learning imparts towards Dishonesty, 
that a monstrous little of the former is often found 
to produce a prodigious disproportion of the latter. 

All this, then, being irrefragably established, it 





that “ Thieves are the best thief-takers.” 





follows, that, if one writes, he comes under grave 
suspicion of being—under the Civili, if not the 
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Poetic standard—no honester than he should be. 
Though he write ever so badly, it follows not that 
he is observant of the literary meum and tuum, 
through superior virtue. The surest, the only cer- 
tain element of Originality is, clearly, Ignorance. 
If men make not too free with the thoughts which 
really belong to others, it is rarely for any better 
reason than because they have not grown acquainted 
with them. 

He who writes, therefore, steals, as well as he 
can: and as beggars, when they can filch from no 
richer wardrobe, purloin each others’ tatters; so 
mean authors rob one another, and go undetected, 
partly because their works pass unscanned, and 
partly because they from whom they borrow, are 
unread. So that, after al], the essential difference 
between the genius and the scribbler is not as to 
the fact of stealing, nor even as to the quantity 
stolen, but entirely as to the value of what they 
steal. 

Having at command, in this matter, a demon- 
stration the most absolute, we push it to its last 
logical conclusions, thus: if, then, to be even an 
indifferent author, one must not be too scrupulous 
of his neighbor’s goods, you must, in order to be a 
good author, plunder largely: and as, in the hum- 
bler business of Prose, there can be little hope of 
excellence, if you have not levied contributions on 
all the knowledge and taste within your reach, so, 
a fortiori, to produce Poetry, the very acmé of 
all good writing, you must stop the Mail Coach of 
Learning, as it goes along, and rifle every passen- 
ger: you must rob, like a child of Ishmael, by 
the caravan: you must hoist the piratical flag, and 
lie in wait for the Plate fleet of Thought; or land, 
like a Buccaneer, and ravage the wealth of whole 
countries, wherever exposed to depredation. 

Having thus settled the ethical part of the mat- 
ter, proceed we now to the historical, and thence 
to deal with the individual culprits. 

The learned crime of which we have taken cog- 
nizance, is technically entitled PLaciarism: a word 
derived, (say the philologists,) from the Latin pla- 
giarius, a Kidnapper; which comes @ plagis, from 
the stripes, the rods, to which those were, by the 
Flavian law, condemned, who enticed away peo- 
ple’s children, and sold them into bondage. The 
term afterwards passed from the Civil into the Criti- 
cal Code, by a very natural transfer or extension 
of the offence, from the abduction of physical off- 
Spring, to the abstraction of the still nobler and 
dearer progeny of one’s brain. 

The delict then, (as the lawyers call it,) was of 
Roman origin. Among their predecessors and 
masters in literature, the Greeks,—who had scarcely 
any body to steal from, except themselves,—the 
thing was hardly accounted culpable. Not (as 
the principles which we have already established 
demonstrate) that the Greeks were too honest, or 
not clever enough to copy ; but that a nation, con- 





demned to confine itself to domestic imitation, is 
forced to practice the thing in a very guarded and 
limited manner : for the essence of the crime, and 
that which makes it one, is, in Letters, as it was 
among the wise Spartans, not in the stealing, but 
in the doing it so clumsily, as to be found out. 

To diversify the heaviness of our mere prose, 
we will here give an example of what, according 
to our canons, constitutes literary theft of a pun- 
ishable sort. When one steals, one should shuffle 
the object stolen into the body of his work, and 
not clap it into the very opening of a highly ornate 
performance, as Tom Campbell has done, in the 
illustration with which he begins his ‘* Pleasures 
of Hope.” 

“At summer eve, when heaven's derial how 
Spans, with light arch, the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sunbright summits mingle with the sky ? 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscapes smiling near ? 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way : 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discover’d scene 
Appears more bright than all the past has been ; 
And every form that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion glows divinely there.” 


Now this (as our readers are probably aware 
already) is but expanded from a pretty passage in 
Dyer’s ‘ Grongar Hill,” a short poem, a favorite 
poem; and from which, therefore, none but the 
veriest literary jail-bird, who steals the police- 
man’s pocket handkerchief, as he is taking him to 
prison, would have thought of helping himself. 

“ So we mistake the future’s face, 
Eyed through Hope’s delusive glass. 
As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 

Which, to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same course way, 
The present ’s still a cloudy day.” 

Take, now, an instance of such stealing as is not 
statutable: the source remote, the language foreign, 
and the idea itself decked, by the last purloiner, in 
an imagery so exotic, and yet so striking, that it 
was not easy to recognize its origin. A%schylus— 
faithfully enough translated by Potter—has the fol- 
lowing, in one of his choruses. 

“ Fond as a boy to chase 
The winged bird light-flitting round ; 
And, bent on his pernicious play, 
Draws desolation on its state.” — Agamemnon. 

Observe, now, with what address Pope, in his 
“ Characters of Women,” works up this distant hint, 
applying it to quite a new subject. 

‘“* Pleasure the sex, as children birds, pursue, 
Still out of reach, but never out of view ; 
Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy, at most, 
To covet flying, and regret, when lost.” 


Mark, finally, how beautifully Lord Byron, by 
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a change of accessories, gives to the same idea an 
air of perfect freshness : 


“* As, rising on its purple wing, 

The insect queen of Eastern Spring - 
O’er emerald meadows of Cashmere 
Invites the young pursuer near ; 

And leads him on, from flower to flower, 
A weary chase and wasted hour ; 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high, 
With panting heart and tearful eye : 

So Beauty lures the full-grown child, 
With hues as bright and wing as wild ; 
A chase of idle hopes and fears, 

Begun in folly, closed in tears. 

If won, to equal ills betrayed, 

Woe waits the insect and the maid : 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 

Has lost its charm, by being caught ; 
For every touch that woo’d its stay 
Hath brush’d its brightest tints away, 
Till charm and hue and beauty gone, 
Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing and bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest? 
Can this, with faded pinion, soar 

From rose to tulip, as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower ? 

No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shame.”—Giaour. 


To resume, now, our historical deduction of this 
matter : Intellectual capital appears to be as capa- 
ble of being amassed, among a nation, as material 
wealth ; but by no means to follow the same laws. 
At certain periods of Thought, the influx of Ideas 
from abroad seems but to stimulate a nation’s in- 
ventiveness. Thus it happened with Greece, at 
her first acquaintance with the sciences cultivated 
in’ Egypt ; and thus with Italy, when the fall of 
Constantinople made her the sudden refuge of such 
Learning as survived, in the Eastern Empire, the 
decay of every thing else that was glorious. But, 
at other periods, every addition of foreign treasure 
is seen only to impoverish the national mind; as 
Spain decayed, in all that makes a land really rich, 
just in proportion as the mines of America were 
poured into her bosom. 

In the vigorous stage of a people’s genius, when 
its language and its thought are suddenly expand- 
ing themselves, it may transfer to itself the pro- 
ductions of a more advanced literature, without 
forfeiting its own independent creative power. But 
that era once past, the resort to foreign models 
enfeebles, even while it has the air of assisting, 
its capacity for producing any thing really its own. 

There have, however, been nations that seem 
condemned to little else than an imitative litera- 
ture. Such was Italy undet the Romans, Eng- 





land under Charles II, Germany through a large 
part of her intellectual existence. In general, the 
Age of Genius is, in all nations, closely followed 
by one of mere Imitation. We, however, in this 
country, have escaped this usual order of literary 
progress; and, leaping over the stage of Origi- 
nality, have tumbled beyond it into the flattest, the 
most tasteless, the most servile copying of the bad 
models of the worst age of English letters—an 
age that has almost ceased to produce a well- 
written book: for where is there one, since the 
“ Vicar of Wakefield ?” 

But there have been plagiaries of men’s actions, 
as well as of their writings. Thus Vespucci stole 
from Columbus the discovery of the New World ; 
thus Col. Dick Johnson has borne off the popular 
renown of slaying Tecumseh, who fell it is not 
known by what hand: and thus Commodore Elliott 
had almost succeeded in dividing the reputation of 
a battle, where, it is said, he skulked. Encoura- 
ging instances these, for the aspirants to Fame! 

Fabricius has, in his Centuria Plagiariwrum, 
held a kind of great literary assize, where one 
hundred authors at once are arraigned and convicted 
of this sort of pillage. Saldenus, in his now scarce 
and very amusing treatise “ de libris eorumque usu 
et abusu” puts posthumously to death not a few 
more. Moreri, and after him Bayle, inform upon 
a large body, guilty of the crime which scholars once 
were accustomed to entitle alieno bove arare— 
“ploughing with other people’s cattle.” More 
latterly, D’Israeli the elder, after long living by 
theft, has turned “ King’s evidence” against some 
rogues a good deal honester than he. 

These, however, were chiefly instances of a 
particular piece of property, a single commodity, 
rifled out of the mass of an author’s only kind of 
movables, his ideas. ‘There are not wanting cases 
crueler still, where, by a bold burglary or an inge- 
nious piece of shop-lifting, whole works have been 
carried off at once. Thus, du Plessis Mornay took 
to himself the credit of Hubert de Lenguet’s re- 
nowned treatise, the Vindicie contra tyrannos ; 
a tract, the foundation almost of the modern doc- 
trine of Popular Freedom, and which, in its own 
day, produced the widest effects. Thus, that regal 
saint, Charles the I., went to the scaffold, with a 
testamentary imposture behind him—the Jcon Basi- 
like, or “* Royal Image ;” a book as clearly written 
by bishop Gauden, as any ever was by its author. 
In like manner, Gen. Charles Lee, Boyd, and seve- 
ral others, unwilling that the world should not be 
gratified with a detection of the author of “ Ju- 
nius’s Letters,” humanely consented to pass for him. 
Others, somewhat in the same way, are made the 
putative fathers of all stray witticisms. Such was 
clearly, in his own day (if, indeed, such a person 
ever existed) Jo Miller, the common ancestor of 
all later English jests, as George Buchanan of 
Scotch ones, Piron of French, and a certain 


or 
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‘‘ Scholasticus” or “‘ Mr. Such-an-one” of all the 


bulls of the Greeks and Romans. At present, it 
is Sam Rodgers who makes all puns without an 
owner, and Talleyrand who perpetrates all the 
causticity that is committed among the Gauls. 

Then we have the opposite practice of others 
who, like gypsies, lay their progeny at richer men’s 
doors—the pseudonymous writers ; who, in order 
to have their works well-received, borrow, for their 
title-pages, the name of some celebrated author, on 
whom they fix, without remorse, 


Th’ imputed trash, and nonsense not his own. 


Hence, of old, whole cart-loads of mystical jar- 
gon, fabricated in the name of one who probably 
never wrote any thing--that mythological founder 
of Egyptian philosophy, Hermes Trismegistus. 
Hence, vast forgeries of Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle, and almest every body that could be supposed 
to have written strange things. Hence, prophetic 
books of Bacis, of the Sybil, of Abaris the Scy- 
thian, and even, a little later, by a still directer sac- 
rilege, supposititious Gospels. Hence, the Fables 
in the name of A’sop, the Epistles called those of 
Phalaris and his friends, and that life of Homer, 
formerly attributed to Herodotus, though now ut- 
terly exploded by all the learned. We need here 
no more than to refer to certain yet morecelebrated 
impostures—the frauds of Anius of Viterbo, of 
Bower the historian of the Popes, of Psalmanasar 
and his Formosan Grammar, of Lauder against 
Milton (in which Dr. Johnson himself was not a 
little mixed), of Mac Pherson and his Ossianic 
Epics, the curious youthful frauds of Chatterton, 
and the impudent inventions of master Ireland. 
But our plan is, first a slice of bread, and then 
a bit of cheese. We fear that, if we are too me- 
thodical, nobody will vouchsafe us perusal—though, 
certainly, we feel encouraged, when we consider 
how literary an Age we live in, and that the lower 
the qualities of authorship fall, the more eagerly 
men appear to read. ‘Tediousness deters no one ; 
for, Mr. James’s novels are still the delight of all 
the gentler sex. Ignorance discredits no body’s 
productions ; for, our Travels into foreign parts are 
caught up, by people still more uninformed than 
an American traveller. A melodious unmeaning- 
ness of pretty poetic phrases enraptures every 
body, and wins a great fame for Mrs. Hemans and 
her imitators. The fustian of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer is snatched up, in multiplied editions, even 
faster than Steam can print it. Lady Blessington 
is read, probably for her bad morals; for it is dif- 
ficult to imagine that she should be read merely for 
her silliness. Does not the puppyism of Mr. Wil- 
lis pass, with entire crowds, for the very sublime 
of genius and gentility! There are people who 
have the courage to sit out a play of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles, and to “ persevere to the bitter end” of 
one of Wordsworth’s epics. Nay, even Maga- 


zines and Congressional speeches are printed, by 
the monthly ton; and surely they would not be, if 
nobody read—or at least pretended to read—them. 
Courage, then, my Muse! Thou, at least, hast, by 
reading many others, merited that some should do 
thee a like charity. So proceed, once more, into 
a little digressive diversification, and lard the lean 
of thy prose with a few slices of other people’s 
poetry, as it is now time to do. 

Tom Campbell, before he took to something 
stronger than the waters of Castaly, indited some 
very clever verse: the diction, to be sure, some- 
thing richer than the thought: but still, as times 
go, he was quite a pretty poet. Originally, his 
stock of meaning was not very large; so that, in his 
later productions—* Theodore,” “‘ Geraldine” and 
all that—it ran out. But the “ Pleasures,” and 
** Gertrude,” are quite pleasing, academic sort of 
performances ; some of his lyric pieces, quite ani- 
mated; and “‘ O’Connor’s Child” vividly poetic. 
That he is not eminently original, we have already 


made appear, by the citation of one very gross 
theft. Here is a second : 


“But hark! through the fast-flashing lightnings of war, 
What steed to the desert flies, frantic and far? 

Tis thine, oh Glen Ullen! Whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate : 

A steed comes, at morning—no rider is there ; 

But the bridle is red with the sign of despair !” 


Lochiel's Warning. 


Compare this with an old Scotch ballad, found 
(as well as we recollect) in Percy’s collection : 

“ Saddled and bridled and booted rode he, 

A plume in his helmet, a sword at his knee: 

But toom cam’ the saddle, a’ bluidie to see, 

And hame cam’ the steed ; but hame never cam’ he! 


Down cam’ his gray father, sobbin’ sae sair ; 
Down cam’ his auld mither, tearin’ her hair; 


Down cam’ his sweet wifie, wi’ bonnie bairns three, 
Ane at her bosom, and twa at her knee. 


There stood the fleet steed, a’ foamin’ and hot ; 

There shriek’d his sweet wifie, and sunk on the spot ; 
There stood his auld parents, weepin’ sae free ; 

So hame cam’ his steed, but hame never cam’ he!” 


Our readers will not be at a loss to decide which 
of these is best, as well as most original. 

We do not wish absolutely to persecute Tom 
Campbell: but having ‘ Lochiel” before us, we 
are constrained to remember the following striking 
passage, out of Milton’s “ Reasons for Church 
Government :” 

* Yea, that mysterious book of Revelation, which 
the great evangelist was bid to eat, as it had been 
some eye-brightening electuary of knowledge and 
foresight ; though it were sweet in his mouth and 
in the learning, it was bitter in his belly, bitter in 
the denouncing. Nor was this hid from the wise 
poet Sophocles; who, in that place of his tragedy 





where Tyresias is called to resolve King Gidipus 
in a matter which he knew would be grievous, 
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brings him in bemoaning his lot, that he knew more 
than other men. For surely, to every good and 
peaceable man, it must in nature needs be a hate- 
ful thing to be the displeaser and molester of thou- 
sands. Much better would it like him, doubtless, 
to be the messenger of gladness and contentment ; 
which is his chief intended business to all man- 
kind, did they not resist and oppose their own hap- 
piness. But when God commands to take the 
trumpet and blow a dolorous or a jarring blast, it 
is not in man’s will what he shall say, or what he 
shall conceal.” 

Now, can there be any mistake in considering 
this the origin of the verses in “ Lochiel” that are 
in every body’s mouth, where the seer says to the 
warrior, 


“‘Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day! 
For, dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover, what God would reveal !” 


The place in Sophocles to which Milton alludes 
is at the 317th verse of the Gidipus Tyrannus. 


Tyresias. ev, pev. ppoverv ds dewév, 'tvda ph ridn 
AdeTS povowri. 


Let us now see if we cannot trace a sufficiently 
celebrated, and certainly very happily adapted Ame- 
rican tale, Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle.” 

Its more immediate source is clearly the legend 
of “ Peter Klaus,” in Grimm’s “ German Popular 
Stories.” This is, in its turn, derived from the 
old Christain traditions given by Gregory of Tours 
and others. From them it probably passed into 
the Koran, where (under guise of the history of the 
“Seven Sleepers”) it may be found in Sale’s trans- 
lation, ch. 18. See, also, d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque, 
p. 267, vol. 1, of the edition of the Hague, 1777, 
at the title Ashab Kahaf. Of all these, the common 
source is certainly the Greek fable about Epime- 
nides and his afternoon’s nap of 57 years. It is 
thus told by Diogenes Laertius, from whom (omit- 
ting the needless Greek) we will closely translate, 
as follows: (See section 109, Book I.) 

“He, at a certain time, being sent, by his father, 
into the country, to drive back a sheep, turned 
aside, at mid-day, to rest from his journey in a 
cave, and slept 57 yearscomplete. At his awaking, 
he began to look about for his sheep, thinking he 
had slept for but a little while ; but, not finding it, 
he went back to the farm. ‘There, seeing every 
thing altered in its aspect, and the fields themselves 
in the possession of another owner, he returned, 
astonished and doubting, to the town. Arriving 
there, at his own door, he found himself asked ‘who 
he was,’ as he attempted to enter. At last, recog- 
nized with difficulty, by his younger brother (now 
grown an old man), he learns from him the whole 
truth.” 

The whole invention--which is probably a good 
deal posterior to the time of Epimenides—has pro- 
bably been enlarged from the current reports, men- 


jtioned by Herodotus, of the strange disappearance 
and return of a Greco-Italian philosopher, to whose 
name we are not at present able to refer. If the 
tradition had then existed as to Epimenides, he 
would not have failed to repeat it. 

Our next cluster of quotations shall be illustra- 
tive of the natural thought, offering scope for so 
many striking contrasts—the mixture, in man, of 
the divine and beastly. Of this, the fine passage 
in Hamlet affords the main hints. 

* What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
thought! how infinite in faculties! In form and 
moving, how express and admirable! In action, 
how like an angel! In apprehension, how like a 
God! The beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals! And yet, to me, what is this quintessence 
of dust? Man delights not me, nor woman neither.” 

Burton (writing not long after) has almost the 
same strain: “* Man, the most excellent and noble 
creature of the world, the principal and mighty 
work of God; wonder of Nature, as Zoroastes 
calls him; audacis naturd miraculum ; the marvel 
of marvels, as Plato; the abridgement and epitome 
of the world, as Pliny ; microcosmus, a little world, 
a model of the world, sovereign lord of the earth, 
viceroy of the world, sole commander and gover- 
nor of all creatures in it—created in God’s own 
image, to that immortal and incorporeal substance, 
with all the faculties and powers at first belonging 
to it,” &c. &e. 

Him, Sterne has evidently copied (to call it by 
the gentlest name) as follows: “‘ Who made man, 
with powers which dart him from earth to heaven, 
in a moment ‘—that great, that excellent, that most 
noble creature of the world,—the miracle of the 
world, as Zoroaster, in his book ‘ rept gucews’ called 
him—the Shekinah of the divine presence, as Chry- 
sostom—the image of God, as Moses—the ray of 
Divinity, as Plato—the marvel of marvels, as 
Aristotle—to go sneaking on, at this pitiful, pimp- 
ing, pettifogging rate.” 

Compare, now, Shakspeare and Burton with 
these reflections of Pascal, in his Pensées : 

* Quelchimére, donc, est homme! quel chaos 
de confusion! quelle contradiction !—soi-disant 
juge de tout, et cependant un ver foible de la terre! 
le depét et le conservateur de toute vérité, et cepen- 
dant un amas d’incertitudes et de faussetés: enfin, 
la gloire et la honte de l’univers !” 

This, Pope has made no very inexact translation 
of, in the ensuing passage : 


“ Chaos of thought and passion all confused, 
Suill by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created half to rise and half to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled ; 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world !” 


Young West (Gray’s friend) has evidently para- 
phrased this again : 
“ How weak is man, to Reason’s judging eye ! 
Born in one moment, in the next we die. 





ed 
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Part mortal clay, and part etherial fire, 

Too proud to creep, too humble to aspire, 
In vain our schemes of happiness we raise : 
Pain is our lot, and Patience is our praise.” 

Burns, in his “ Bard’s Epitaph,” has turned these 
general images of human infirmity into a particular 
portrait of himself and the contest, in his own 
being, of the lofty with the low: 

“Ts there a whim-inspired fool, 

O’er fast for thought, o’er hot for rule, 

O’er blate to seek, o’er proud to snool, 
Let him draw near, 

And o’er this grassy heap sing dool, 
And drop a tear!” 

Finally, we come to the following poetical com- 

pilation of all these, in Lord Byron : 
‘* How beautiful is all this visible earth, 
How glorious, in its action and itself! 
But we, who boast ourselves its sovereigns, we 
Half dust, half deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixt essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe 
The breath of degradation and of pride, 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they own not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other !”— Manfred. 

One or two more illustrations of Lord Byron’s 
sources; and we shall, for the present, bid our 
readers—if readers we are fortunate enough to 
find—farewell. 

The playful ““Versicles”—as Byron entitles them 
—addressed to Murray, upon some of his late pub- 
lications, are certainly derived, as to the idea, from 
two epigrams of Boileau’s compendious criticism 
on two tragedies of Corneille, which appeared in 
close succession, and were equally unworthy of 
his genius. 

On the “ Agesilas” of Monsr. de Corneille. 
“J’cie vu |’ Agesilas : 
Hélas ! 
On the “ Attila” of Monsr. de Corneille. 
Aprés l’Agesilas, 
Hélas! 
Aprés l'Attila, 
Hola! 
1 have seen the “* Christabel :” 
Very well! 
I read the “ Missionary :” 
Pretty—very ! 
I have looked through “ Iiderim :” 
Ahem! 
I read a sheet of “* Margaret of Anjou:” 
Can you? 
I turned a page of Scott’s ‘* Waterloo :” 
Pooh—pooh ! 
I look’d at Wordsworth’s milk-white “ Rylstone doe :” 
Hillo! 
Speaking of poets, in“*Don Juan,” Byron has said, 
“« But they are such liars, 
And take all colours, like the hands of dyers.” 


Thus he has placed himself, directly, in the fa- 
mous perplexity of the Greek Logicians about 
Epimenides; who, being himself a Cretan, asserted, 





the truth. The dilemma may be displayed, syllo- 
gistically, as follows : 


My Lord Byron avers that poets are liars : 

Now, his lordship was a great poet: 

Therefore his lordship was a great liar. 

Lord Byron therefore told the truth ; 

So that great poets tell the truth: 

And consequently Lord B. lied. 

If, then, Poets speak the truth ; 

Lord Byron, a poet was veracious ; 

And poets (including Lord B. lie horribly. 
Cervantes presents several borrowed puzzles of 


this sort to Sancho, while he is holding, in his dry- 
land island, a reign never paralelled, except by 
thatof * 


E. W. J. 
Washington City, July 20, 42. 





LINES. 
Written after reading the “Palsied Heart.” 
BY MRS, E. J. EAMES, 





“Our touch may turn 

Some balance, fearfully, and darkly hung, 

Or put out some bright spark, whose ray should burn 
To point the way a thousand rocks among— 

Or break some subtle chain, which none discern, 
Tho’ binding down the terrible, the strong, 

The o’ersweeping passions—which to loose on life, 
Is to set free the elements of strife!—Mrs. Hemans. 


I. 
’*Tis past—’tis past—they will come no more, 
My hopes, and my fears are forever o’er! 
All feelings of joy, and grief, lie dead, 
And my tears like Niobe’s, have all been shed. 
My thoughts are calm—-my heart is cold— 
I love thee not, as in days of old! 
Il. 
’Tis past—’tis past—thou’st had my love ; 
I have worshipp’d thee long, all else, above— 
1 have struggled, and striv’n thy praise to gain, 
But each effort to please thee hath been in vain,— 
And now—every hope—every fear is o’er— 
Thou art selfish, and stern, I can love no more! 
Ill. 
’Tis past—’tis past! thou hast caus’d me pain, 
Thy unkind exacting hath sear’d my brain— 
Thou hast spurn’d, and disdain’d, when most I strove 
To soothe thee by acts of attentive love ;— 
And now—thy compliance comes all too late— 
The readings are dark on the book of fate! 
IV. 
*Tis past—’tis past! thy tenderest tone 
Falls on an ear, and a heart of stone !— 
The icy mount of Eternal snow 
Is not more cold than my lip and brow,— 
Even the memories of early wedded life, 
Stir no pulse in the Palsied Heart of the Wife ! 


The palsied heart, the palsied heart! O what shall e’er 
restore 

The beauty, and the bloom that once it so serenely wore ? 

Whose touch in pity shall dissolve the fearful iey spell, 

Which, so mysteriously, hath seal’d the soul’s deep foun- 
tain-well! ? 

Death, death! thou strong one! when all else, hath been, 





in one of his verses, that Cretans could not speak 


O vainly done, 
For the unforgiving sense of wrong, Thou art mighty to atone! 
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The palsied heart! a solemn, soit, and reconciling power, 

Hath stolen o’er it, as her life draws to its closing hour! 

The quench’d love-lamp burns free again—the crush’d 
flower blooms once more, 

And the music of the Spirit Lyre, is tender as of yore! 

O precious, precious unto him, (made with the parting 
Lreath,) 

Were those deep words, which well might prove how strong 
was Love in Death! 

July, 1842. 





TO A TERRAPIN. 


Ha! whare you gaun, you crouchie carlie? 
You're walkin forth, this mornin, early ; 
But, haud a wee, my “ royal Charlie ;” 
Now by your back, 
Wi’ my braid hand, a pris’ner fairly, 
I do you tak’. 


Hech! but you’re shamed ! Your legs protruded, 
*Maist in your shel}, you hae a’ hooded ; 
And that lang neck, which just now you did 
Set forth sae bold, 
Is a’ concealed ; even light’s excluded 
Frae your strong hold. 


You queer, auld, vari’gated creature! 

Na whare I see a single feature 

O’ head or tail! Yet artist Nature 
Has touched you well— 

What human art could imitate her 
Skill on your shell! 


Now, for my knife. While in your cloister, 
You’re feel’n me scrape, and hear’n this noise stir, 
You aiblins dread, that, like some roister 

Wha’s gaun to sup, 
Your shell, I’ll ope, like that of oyster, 

And eat you up. 


Hoot mon! I’m nane o’ that rude sort 
O’ devils, that, for horrid sport, 
A cozie house like yours would hurt 
Wi’ airn or fire, 
And force you open up your fort, 
Or else expire. 


But, wi’ your leave, just on your shell, 
Some characters I'd carve, to tell, 
Lang hence, to scholards that can spell, 
Or cipher rather, 
The year it was that it befell 
We did forgather. 


Let them wha choose, on barks o’ trees, 
Their letters carve, hopin to please, 
Which ilka common passer sees 

And does na care; 
I, on your breast, am gravin these 

For spirits rare. 


For this I heard ance frae a sage :— 

’Maist like Methuselah in age, 

You dinna soon gang aff the stage ; 
But, ’mang the brakes, 

A hundred years your wars you wage 
Against the snakes. 


Me too, 0’ this, he did acquaint :— 
Your hfe in roamin is na spent ;— 





To see earth’s wonderments, the feint 
A wish you hae; 

But near your hame, blest and content, 
You luve to stay. 


Then, when some saxty years hae fled, 
Still, by yoursel, these walks you'll tread ;— 
I dinna wish to mak’ you shed 
For me the tear— 
But ’neath the turf will I be laid, 
And you'll be here. 


Then haply, by these shaws and braes, 

Some wight will find you, as he strays, 

These marks to read, and thoughts they'll raise 
O’ days lang syne— 

These bonny, pensive, simmer days 
That now are mine. 


What though your back be auld and seared, 
And a’ your gloss hae disappeared? 
O’ him you need na be afeard ; 
He winna harm you; 
Just for my sake, you’ll be revered ; 
This name will charm you. 


You'll be a sort o’ link between us, 

In kith-like sympathy to chain us— 

For what but Juve o’ Nature’s gen’us 
Could draw us hither?— 

And a warm friendship you will gain us 
Like that o’ brither. 


Now, fare you weel. I, wi’ my staff, 
Will saunter on, the air to quaff; 
Wi’ you, I leave mine epitaph ; 
And when I’ve started, 
Right glad you'll be, while crowlin aff, 
That we hae parted. 
Marshall College, Pa. 





WasuineTon Ciry, Ang. 6, "42. 
T. W. Wuite, Esq. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

S1r,—As the following Sonnet, the original manuscript 
of which has been confided to the transcriber, has never 
appeared in the collected editions of the noble Bard’s 
poems, it may possess interest enough for your readers to 
justify its publication in your Journal ; and, with a view to 
that object, it is placed at your disposal. 

It may derive additional interest from the fact, that no 
great effort of imagination is required to perceive in it the 
germ of his Lordship’s celebrated Satire, “ English Bards, 
and Scotch Reviewers.” 


THE CRITIC :—A SONNET. 


Robed in the garb of Justice, Genius, Taste— 
Untrodden fields,—wild fancy’s flowery waste, 
Fame’s star-crowned heights, the Muses’ laurelled shore ,— 
Unawed, a well-puffed critic seeks to explore.— 

See how he strides along and merit weighs! 

With silence kills, and deals immortal praise ! 

Geese turn to Swans at his transforming word ; 
Renown, with him, becomes a carrion bird! 

In one crude mass he mingles dross with gold, 

Sells chaff for wheat and crowds his motley fold 
With bards and wits, with ninnies, swindlers, scamps. 
On his own brow the brand which Folly stamps 

Long shall he bear,—for, Justice, Genius, Taste, 





Discard his critic claims, ashamed, disgraced ! 
Byron. 
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STANZAS. 


BY C. W. EVEREST. 


’Tis the Evening’s tranquil time— 
Now from burdening labor free, 

Dear one, in a distant clime, 
Turns my longing soul to thee. 


Think not, while I toiling stray, 
Thou’rt forgotten, lady mine ; 

Memory through the livelong day 
Wends, a pilgrim to thy shrine! 


But ’tis when the peaceful Night 
Softly spreads her brooding wing, 

Loveliest visions greet my sight, 
Fondest thoughts of thee will spring! 


Then the Past is all my own, 
As I sit and muse apart— 
While thy voice’s silvery tone 
Speaks in kindness to my heart. 


For beside thy lover then 
Thou dost lovingly recline— 

And thy trusting heart again 
Beats confidingly on mine! 


Gladness lights thy pensive eye— 
Pleasure wreathes with smiles thy lip— 
And the hours unheeded fly 
Mid our joyous fellowship! 


Thus sweet Fancy brings me dearer 
Joys than those which deck the day— 
Till [ turn to clasp thee nearer— 
Then my vision melts away! 


Now ’tis Evening’s tranquil time— 
Shadows wrap the mountain’s brow: 
Dearest, in a distant clime, 
Would I were beside thee now! 
Connecticut, August, 1841. 





EXTRACTS 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN NAVAL OFFICER. 
[ Continued. ] 

We assembled in Norfolk, where I was detailed 
for one of the smaller vessels. After a protracted 
delay, we set sail with a bleak but favorable wind. 

Pent within the narrow precincts of a vessel as 
small as she was buoyant and fragile, the “ Green- 
horns,” one by one, fell sick, as we tossed and 
pitched and rolled about; while the ships, almost 
unmoved by the swell, seemed, like philosophers on 
the stage of life, to regard our restlessness with 
compassion. 

The thermometer soon indicated that we had 
passed the Gulf stream ; the breeze freshened ; the 
swell of the sea increased, and our boat, for she is 
no more, washed by the crest of every wave which 
topples over her low bulwarks, is thoroughly wet 
and uncomfortable. During the night it was very 
squally; sail after sail was successively taken in, 
and at length we were left with only a single stay- 
sail set, while the lightning flashed around us, and we 
watched in deep anxiety, the approach of a terrific 
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whirlwind on the water. The outer-current only 
reached us, but it was sufficient nearly to upset us. 
The stateliest ship, once encircled by that mighty 
wind, would have been whirled and torn into shreds 
and fragments. 

The next morning presented a-sight wild even 
to sublimity. The sun struggling through a bank 
of clouds, shorn of his splendor by the opposing 
mist, cast his angry glance across the troubled 
ocean, and revealed our scattered fleet, like af- 
frighted wild fowl, scudding before the gale. One 
of them, when last seen, was driving furiously 
along under balance-reefed foresail : her first Lieu- 
tenant, with the nonchalance of a Broadway loi- 
terer, holding an umbrella over his head, while he 
directed the steersman how to avoid the waves, 
which, like huge monsters rising from the deep, 
looked down black and threatening, and then, as 
if disposed for further gamboling, would roll the 
seething foam along its sides, and rushing ahead, 
and gathering into one mighty mass, seemed to 
await our coming. 

By the second day the gale abated—but the sea 
is still, though gradually moderating. We have 
separated from the fleet, and are running eight 
knots per hour. Occasionally a rain squall passes 
over, but we feel that we are approaching the 
more genial climate of the tropics. The air is be- 
coming less humid and more exhilarating, and al- 
though the clouds be dense, they are less ragged 
and threatening. ‘The night was beautiful; the 
moon burst through the clouds and tipped their 
crests and edges with a silvery light. ‘The sea, 
sublime but restless, heaved its troubled waves ; 
and our vessel rolled gracefully, even while she 
rose and plunged at times with startling velocity. 

Two mornings after, the sun rose upon a placid 
scene: the light breeze just ruffled the surface of 
the water; along which, the “‘ white caps” spark- 
ling in the light, chased each other; and near us, 
with her tall spars vibrating like inverted pendula, 
was an English brig-of-war, with her ensign at the 
peak. We beat to quarters and hoisted our own 
colours in return, when, to our astonishment a few 
moments after, the brig fired a shot ahead of us. 

“ Return it, Mr. D.,” said the Captain to the 
first Lieutenant, who had sprung to the long gun, 
“and aim directly at her hull.” 

The gun was discharged, and the shot passed 
through the mainsail immediately over the head of 
the officer of the deck. Almost before the report 
had ceased, the voice of our Captain was heard— 
“ Bear up and steer directly for her! Away board- 
ers, away! Stand by to lay her aboard, sir!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,’ was the quick response of the 
first Lieutenant; and forty men, reckless of life 
and ready for adventure, sprung forward, pistol 
and cutlass in hand. 

The brig taken unawares, with her guns secured 
and only a morning watch on deck, was compelled 
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to bear up also, until she could summon her crew 
to their quarters,—and the singular sight was pre- 
sented of an exceedingly small schooner chasing a 
heavy armed brig-of-war. rin 

While our vessel eagerly pressed forward, the 
wary commander of the brig continued his flight, 
but hastened preparations to punish his puny as- 
sailant. During this short interval, the English- 
man repeatedly demanded our name and charac- 
ter,—but our commander refused to reply until in- 
formed what vessel had dared to insult the flag he 
wore. Most probably beginning to be aware of his 
mistake, the English Captain at length announced 
that the vessel he commanded was H. B. M. brig 
Buzzard, and that the shot had been fired in the 
supposition that we were pirates—which, in fact, 
we much resembled. An explanation now took 
place; and on parting, we received an acceptable 
present of fruit. 

Soon after, we reached our rendezvous, the har- 
bor of St. Thomas, where one by one our vessels 
successively arrived. Our feelings were here har- 
rowed with the recital of an act of piracy commit- 
ted almost in the very mouth of the harbor a few 
weeks previous. Mr. Schmidt, the owner of an 
extensive plantation in Santa Cruz, was returning 
from Copenhagen with his young bride, the daugh- 
ter of a respectable clergyman. He had chartered 
the cabin of the ship Zembla, for his wife, her ser- 
vant and himself, and they were the only passen- 
gers. After a pleasant passage, the ship hove to, 
off St. Thomas’, to send some despatches on shore 
to the Governor-General. The island of Santa 
Cruz, in full view, lay basking in the sunlight; and, 
amid the shady groves and luxuriant canes with 
which its sloping sides are covered. Mr. Schmidt, 
with the aid of the spy-glass, pointed out to his 
blooming partner one of the most beautiful of the 
many country-seats as their future residence. Her 
curiosity gratified, she had turned her eyes to his, 
beaming with all the confidence of young affection, 
when they were interrupted. A large decked boat, 
seemingly one of those used for fishing on the coast, 
passed the stern, and luffing short round, laid along- 
side the ship, and about thirty desperate ruffians, 
armed to the teeth, sprung aboard. 

The crew, few in number, unarmed and taken 
by surprise, were immediately cut down. The 
Captain, who had run below for his pistols, was 
stabbed from behind, as he ascended the companion 
way. Mr. Schmidt was one of the first seized ; 
and his wife, clinging closely to him, was slightly 
wounded by the long knives which were plunged 
through his body. The servant-maid, chased by 
the ruffians, in her fright jumped overboard and 
was drowned,—and the insensible Mrs. Schmidt 
was brutally violated beside her expiring hus- 
band. 


and for a short time they paid little attention to 
the management of the ship. 

“Mr. Schumacker,” said the Quarter-Mester to" 
the officer of the deck of a small Danish brig-of- 
war, just visible in the offing, “that ship to the 
Northward is acting very queer.” 

** How so, Jansen?” said the Lieutenant. 

“ Why a little while ago,” replied Jansen, “ she 
was lying to, with her maintopsail to the mast, but 
she has drifted round, and is now running be- 
fore the wind, with her fore and cross-jackyards 
braced up.” 

“That is indeed strange,” said the Lieutenant— 
‘**hand me the glass.” 

He looked steadily through it for a few mo- 
ments; then calling a Midshipman, said—** Report 
to the Captain, sir, that there is a very suspicious 
sail to leeward.” 

Before the Captain made his appearance, the 
ship had again hauled by the wind, and was stand- 
ing along the land: but, when her previous move- 
ments were reported to him, and the fishing-boat 
was for the first time seen drifting from her, he or- 
dered all sail to be made in chase. As soon as his 
intention was discovered, the ship packed on all 
sail, evidently with the purpose of doubling the 
West end of the island. 

If the wind held steady, the chances were about 
equal. The brig, although a fast sailer, and to 
windward, was yet so far off, that to reach the 
same point, she would have to make the hypote- 
nuse, while the course of the ship formed the base 
of the triangle. The chase continued for some 
time with little change of bearing; but as the ship 
neared the Western extremity of the island, eddies 
of wind would whirl around the point, and take her 
sails aback. The pirates were therefore compelled 
to haul more from the land, which brought the 
courses to a nearer converging point. 

The alarm had now spread along the coast ; and 
with an enemy’s shore on one side, and an active 
and fast closing enemy on the other, the fate of 
the ruffians seemed inevitable. 

The wind was blowing almost directly on the 
land ; still the pirates persevered with a hardihood 
worthy of a better cause. As the first shot from 
the brig came crashing through her side, the ship 
flew up into the wind; and the next moment, braced 
sharp on the other tack, was standing to the East- 
ward. By this maneuvre the brig was brought on 
the starboard quarter, and the pirates began to flat- 
ter themselves with the hope of escape ; when, as 
they again approached the mouth of the harbor, 
they perceived several vessels, well manned, coming 
out to intercept them. 

The pirates now hauled more to the Southward, 
bringing the brig on the starboard beam, and the 





So intent were the pirates upon gratifying —_ 
rapacity and lust, that the helm was abandoned, 


other vessels on the larboard quarter; but as shot 
after shot from the brig tore up the planking or 
carried away a spar, it became more and more evi- 
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dent that the ship could not escape. At last, as 
the maintopmast fell over the side, the pirate aban- 
doned by hope, put his helm up; and to the aston- 
ishment of thousands congregated on the roofs of 
houses and the adjacent hills, steered before the 
wind, directly for the anchorage. 

A short time, and the desperate purpose was re- 
vealed. A thin light smoke first arose,—then it 
grew denser and blacker; presently a red flame 
burst forth, which, wreathing around the rigging 
and enveloping the spars and ship in one sheet of 
fire, rapidly approached the anchorage. 

All was consternation among the shipping; and 
while the vessels that had started in pursuit fled 
precipitately from the burning mass, the brig manned 
her boats and attempted to board her. But men 
who had lighted their own funeral pyre, were not 
to be thus subdued: and the boats fell back discom- 
fited. 

The batteries now opened their fire, and cinders 
and burning fragments were scattered in every di- 
rection ; still the ship held her onward course, and 
was almost within the harbor, when, most proba- 
bly from the burning of the tiller-ropes, she broached 
to and grounded just at the entrance. 

While the spectators gazed in wonder, and 
watched the figures of the wretched .men, as, re- 
treating step by step, they reached at last the taff- 
rail, the whole mass sprung suddenly into the air, 
a loud and deafening report succeeded, and ‘the 
water and immediate shore were covered with 
brands, packages, and scorched and mutilated bo- 
dies. On board of the fishing-boat was found an 
apprentice boy, who had leaped from the cabin 
windows of the ship, and catching hold of the boat 
as it drifted by, gained her deck, and concealed 
himself. 

Our fleet here separated ; the smaller vessels to 
cruise among the islands, while the ships, by a cir- 
cuitous route, repaired to Key-West, preparatory 
to fitting out the boat expeditions. 

Among others, I was a volunteer for this ser- 
vice; and at the expiration of a short time, found 
myself at that place, detailed for one of the barges. 

Our flotilla consisted of four barges, under the 
command of Lieutenant W. Each barge con- 
tained, on an average, sixteen men, two officers 
and a Coxswain. Burning for adventure, and hap- 
pily ignorant of the trials that awaited us, we 
started on a pleasant day, and with sail and oar 
plied eighty miles across to the island of Cuba. 
We reached it in safety, and hearing that the pi- 
rates had selected and fortified a place exceedingly 
difficult of access, our commander determined to 
attack them. ‘That our approach might be as se- 
cret as possible, we concealed our boats in a nar- 
row inlet during the day,—but at early dusk, the 
ears were manned, and the order given to proceed. 

A little after midnight, a breeze sprung up; and, 











and a steersman to each boat, every one slept as 
best he could, upon the three feet by ten inches of 
space allotted to him. 

Our watchful commander sought no repose ; and 
when those who had slept awoke, they found all 
sail taken in, and the boats lying quiet and motion- 
less near the mouth of a river, waiting for sufficient 
light to enter. It was the “ Sagua le Grand,” the 
noted resort, the great strong hold of the pirates. 
As, tint by tint the light increased, the time was 
passed in silent preparation. Presently, from boat 
to boat, the order came “close in,” and we gathered 
around that of our commander. 

** My lads,” said he, “ this is no child’s play we 
have undertaken: whatever may be the force of 
the enemy, I am determined to attack him. Will 
you stand by me?” 

A loud murmur of assent was the reply. 

“Ts your powder dry? Are your flints good, and 
your cutlasses well sharpened ?” 

He was told they were. 

“Then muffle your rowlocks and follow me,— 
but don’t make the slightest splash with your oars; 
and wait until | give the word,—then let your cry 
be no quarter! and he who first boards the enemy, 
shall be highly recompensed.” 

At a signal, we then fell into position ; and, our 
commander leading the way, as the unclouded sun, 
in a blaze of light, peered above the horizon, we 
rounded the point, and rowed steadily but stealthily 
forward. 

The river was broad at the entrance ; but save 
in the channel, which was difficult to find, and still 
more difficult to thread, it was very shallow. The 
headmost boat, sounding as she went, carefully 
proceeded ; and regulating our motions by hers, we 
followed in the strictest silence. Not a word was 
allowed to be spoken; and, concealed by the tangled 
brushwood, which now, beneath the overhanging 
trees, lined the banks of the narrowing stream, an 
enemy, at even a short distance, must have mis- 
taken the very slight noise we made, for the gam- 
bols of the water-fowl, which were disturbed at our 
approach. 

After a space of time, brief in itself, but which 
seemed to us of interminable duration, we came to 
a wide lagoon—on the other side of which, about 
half a mile distant, the pirates, as vigilant as we 
were cautious, were drawn up to receive us. Ca- 
reened on the shelving beach lay a merchant brig, 
the crew of which they had barbarously murdered. 
Along the shore were strewed bales and packages: 
some huts and tents stood within the verge of a 
grove of lofty trees. On a projecting point, to the 
extreme right, was a battery of several pieces of 
artillery ; and, on the other side of the brig, but a 
little further out, an armed schooner lay moored 
with her broadside toward us. Both the schooner 
and the battery were crowded with men. 





laying in the oars, with the exception of an officer 


As soon as we had pulled out into the lagoon, 
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we formed our boats in a line abreast, and each man 
girded on his cutlass, and stuck a pistol in his belt. 

“Mr. J.,” said our commander to the next in 
rank; “as the battery seems most formidable, | 
will undertake it. With two of the boats you will 
engage the schooner. Lose no time with the mus- 
kets, but lay her aboard on different points as quick 
as you can, and put your trust in cold steel. Now 
men, give way and no quarter.” 

The oars buckled to the word, the boats bounded | 
with a spring; and soon, amid a rattling hail of | 
grape and canister, which made the water foam | 
around us, the men cheered and shouted, as, with 
rapid and furious stroke, we bore down upon the 
enemy. I was attached to the division directed 
against the schooner; and, as we neared her, the 
scene became more and more exciting. Beside 
the boom of the cannon, the lake and the shores 
around rang with the incessant peal of the mus- 
ketry,—and the whistling of the iron and lead around 
us, was dreadful. But, as an oar would drop, and 
form after form sunk from its place, the louder be- 
came the shout, the more vindictive the fury of our 
men. 

Ourselves upon the bow, the other boat farther 
astern, almost simultaneously, we laid the pirate 
aboard. To grapple the side, to spring on the bul-‘ 
wark, and to leap upon the deck amid muskets, 
pikes and brandished knives, was the work of an 
instant. 

» With courage equal to our own, the pirates, who 
for an instant recoiled, rushed forward to repel us, 
and a desperate hand-to-hand-conflict ensued.— 
The musketry had now ceased, and a pistol shot 
was but occasionally heard,—but the clash of steel 
was incessant, and the silent but deadly thrust be- 
came more frequent. ‘The shout of an officer as 
he cut down the swarthy pirate with whom he was 
engaged, was responded to by a wild cry of exul- 
tation from the men; and animated as by one spirit, 
they bounded forward with a cheer. 

A better cause and far more numerous force 
could not have withstood our charge. The pirates 
gave way slowly at first ; but when an officer called 
out “push home men, and no quarter!” and the 
words “ no quarter! no quarter !” were fiercely re- 
peated, they tarned, and springing to the side, 
leaped overboard, and endeavored to escape by 
swimming. Many of our men plunged after them, 
sword in hand; others jumped to the boats, and 
pursuing, cut them down as they overtook them, 
while another portion, from the deck of the captured 
vessel, deliberately shot them as they struggled in 
the water. 

On the part of those wretches, not a cry was 
raised, not a supplication uttered. When too hotly 
pursued, turning to grapple where they could, si- 
lently they received the death wound, and in si- 
lence they sunk, their throats gurgling the water 
which was deeply crimsoned with their blood. 
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Turning from the sickening sight, my eyes rested 
for a moment upon the slimy and death-encumbered 
deck, when a shout on the shore reminded me of 
the battery. Our boats had grounded some dis- 
tance from the beach ; but our men leaped out, and 
hastily formed, advanced boldly to the attack. 
They were warmly received, and the contest was 
still undecided when we carried the schooner: but 
when those in the battery saw their fellow-pirates 
leap overboard, they too took to flight. They were 
relentlessly pursued ; and the scene that had been 
enacted in the water, was repeated on the land. 

But few escaped ; and destroying what we could 
not preserve, we gathered their booty and bore 
away our prize in triumph. 

We were afterwards despatched to scour the 
whole coast of Cuba, and the adjacent keys and 
islets. Of the exposure and privation incident to 
the performance of this duty, no conception can be 
formed. Unsheltered from the fervent rays of a 
tropical sun by day, or from the heavy dews at 
night, we toiled and slept, alike exposed to their 
pestilential influence. Subsisting on a stinted al- 
lowance of water and of salted food, which in- 
creased the natural thirst, our lips were as much 
parched by inward heat, as our hands and faces 
were blistered by the scorching sun. The scarf 
skin peeled off, and we were alike tormented and 
disfigured by hideous pustules, gross to the eye, 
and peculiarly sensitive to the touch. The heat of 
the day compelled us to throw aside all but the 
lightest garments ; the dampness of the night, with 
the innumerable swarms of insects, made us as- 
sume the thickest and most impenetrable. But in 
vain. The closest texture and the thickest folds 
could not protect us from the latter; and while 
the constant buzz and frequent sting of the mus- 
quito harassed, the sharp prick of the sand-fly 
goaded us to madness. It is wonderful how we 
stood it,—and but for the high state of mental ex- 
citement, the most powerful constitution must have 
succumbed. Whether chasing a vessel far to sea- 
ward, or dragging our boats up some narrow creek 
by the jutting roots and overhanging branches of 
the mangrove, or pushing them as we waded across 
a wide but shallow lagoon, the toil was unceasing, the 
exposure baneful, and the privation scarce enduring. 

Under the most depressing circumstances, the 
mind will at times recruit itself by some effort at 
diversion. The boat to which I was attached, had 
been separated from the fleet by successive heavy 
squalls during the night; and the next morning we 
found ourselves withia a mile of a very suspicious 
looking sloop, and nothing in sight to sustain us. 
The gallant Lieutenant who commanded us, deter- 
mined not to wait for the attack. 

After a hurried preparation therefore, we gave 
way for the sloop—the crew of which seemed 
through the haze, to keep their threatening long 
gun trained upon us. 
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I threw off my boots, and knowing that our men 
were sufficiently courageous for even a more des- 
perate encounter,—but that almost every thing de- 
pended on celerity, I called to my commander who 
stood in the stern, and proposed that they should 
cast aside their jackets and the clumsy shoes they 
wore. 

“It matters not what they wear, sir, provided 
they are right here,” he replied, slapping his breast, 
as I thought, with a gasconading air. 

Please God, thought I, if I live, I will strip you 
of your theatricals. 

Our suspicions proved unfounded, and there was 
no fight,—but the second night after, an opportu- 
nity to retaliate was presented, of which I gladly 
availed myself. 

We had rejoined the fleet, and were cruising 
along the coast of the main island in search of pi- 
ratical establisliments. About sunset we came in 
sight of a place which bore an appearance so sus- 
picious, that the steam brig anchored with the re- 
mainder of the boats, while we were sent to exam- 
ine it. As we neared the shore, we found our 
progress barred by a dangerous reef. We pulled 
some distance along the surf to find the channel. 
The empurpled cloud, which, like a gorgeous man- 
tle, had enveloped the descending sun, seemed to 
grow heavy as it assumed a leaden hue; and as 
the air thickened, and the shore grew indistinct, 
the surf waved more audibly, and the crests as 
they broke and tumbled their foam down the wa- 
tery slope, cast a garish light upon the wild and 
beautiful scene. 

I had hold of the helm steering the boat along 
just within the line of foam, and my commander 
eagerly looked out for the channel, when I per- 
ceived, right abreast, a narrow space where the 
rush and the upward leap of the water were less tu- 
multuous. Quick as thought I slapped the helm 
down, and the boat dashed among the breakers. 
In an instant, amid a deafening roar, we felt the 
boat borne upward—then, with its bows frightfully 
depressed, it rushed down a steep descent,—was 
again arrested by a roller which bore it upward 
and backward, and it was then whirled forward 
with incredible velocity. 

“ My God, sir, what have you done?” and then 
perceiving that we had passed in safety, he added— 
“Why didn’t you give warning, sir?” 

“‘ Because I didn’t think it necessary, sir, since 
I knew that all was right here,” laying my hand 
upon my heart as I spoke. ‘The Lieutenant bit his 
lip, but said nothing. 

On shore we found a deserted hut, but bearing 
the marks of recent habitation. Beneath a pile of 
ashes, several brands smouldered on the hearth. In 
one corner, a straw pallet, rolled up and corded, 
lay upon a truckle bedstead; a rickety table stood 
near it; and in another corner, was a keg partly 
filled with rice. But there were other things. 
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There was a sea chest, several camp-stools, a 
ship’s binnacle; and, under an adjoining shed, a 
quantity of sails and rigging,—all too plainly indi- 
cating the Jawless profession of its late inmates. 

After a long and ineffectual but somewhat ex- 
citing search through the woods, we took up our 
quarters for the night in the deserted hut : for there 
was little probability of again finding the passage 
through the reef by moonlight. 

In the morning we set fire to the hut; and row- 
ing through the surf which sparkled in the sunlight, 
rejoined our companions. 

The next day we discovered a suspicious sail in 
shore, and the boats were despatched to overhaul 
her. We soon discovered that she was also 
armed ; and as we approached, her motiuns became 
less and less equivocal. As soon as we came 
within range of her cannon, she hoisted a red en- 
sign and opened her fire. It was the “ Bandera 
de Sangre,” (‘The Bloody Flag,”) commanded by 
the most active, and at the same time the most 
desperate and remorseless of the ruffians. But his 
men were less brave or more considerate than 
himself; and after a few ineffectual discharges, 
some in buats and some by swimming, precipitately 
fled. ‘They were followed to the shore; and our 
men, in the eagerness of pursuit, were severally 
dispersed. The high matted grass, the thick 
brushwood, and the spongy, yielding soil, much 
retarded their progress ; and the pirates, better ac- 
quainted with the locality, mostly escaped. 

When our party gathered around a watchifire at 
night, a marine by the name of M’Lean was miss- 
ing. It was supposed at once that he had been 
killed by the fugitives, and many were the lamen- 
tations for his fate. But our shrewd and excellent 
commander, Lieutenant R. Voorhees, who had re- 
marked and appreciated the coolness and intrepidity 
of M’Lean, said that he felt assured we would yet 
hear from him. The night passed away however ; 
and the sentries posted around, listened in vain for 
his desired footstep. 

In the morning, a detachment of twenty men 
was sent to search in every direction for him. 
Warned by the supposed fate of our companion, 
whose body we expected every moment to find, 
instead of each one pursuing a separate course, we 
were about to divide in four or five squads, when 
one of the men discovered a cow-path, on which 
the tracks of men were plainly discernible. We 
followed it at a quick pace, and that pace was soon 
accelerated by the report of a musket. In a few 
moments we came to an open space, in which we 
beheld two men engaged in a desperate struggle. 

It happened that more successful than ourselves, 
M’Lean had captured and disarmed a pirate. Re- 
turning he lost his way; and, long after night set 
in, exhausted with fatigue, he came to a halt and 
permitted his prisoner to lie down and sleep, while 
he stood sentry over him. He dared not lie down 
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himself—for he knew that he would instantly fall 
asleep, when his prisoner would unquestionably 
murder him. 

At one time, he leaned against a small tree for 
a moment’s rest. In that moment, sleep overcame 
him, and he dreamed that he was wandering with 
a familiar friend through well-remembered scenes. 
Suddenly, the scene became wild and changed, 
and the form of his friend assumed the features of 
his prisoner. Again, by another transformation, 
the form became that of a huge serpent, which, re- 
taining its human expression, seemed coiled, ready 
to spring upon him. His steps were arrested, and 
his blood curdled at the sight. Unable to move, 
he saw it rear its head, and heard it hiss and spit 
its venom. With one desperate effort, he strove to 
overcome the feeling which paralyzed his limbs 
and held him spell-bound. He awoke and caught 
the riveted gaze of the pirate, who had half risen 
from the ground. 

M’Lean long hesitated whether, to preserve him- 
self, he should not destroy his prisoner. Once he 
raised his weapon; and the pirate who, with half 
closed lids, narrowly watched his proceedings, 
quivered and shrunk with dread. A sigh, the sigh 
of relief, escaped him, as the marine lowered his 
musket, and said 

“7 can’t do it—I'll take the chances first.” 

In this manner, wearied and anxious, sometimes 
dozing as he stood, with his head drooped upon 
‘his breast, and again waking with a start, as an 
occasional gust would agitate the leaves around, or 
a rain-drop pattered beside him, he passed the long 
and dreary night. At earliest dawn, he again set 
out with his prisoner ; but scarce able to drag him- 
self along, he staggered with feebleness, suffering 
more than all from an excruciating thirst, to the 
agonies of which watchfulness so much contributes. 
At last, he could stand it no longer, and seeing a 
bird flit by and light a short distance from him, he 
fired and killed it, intending to slake his thirst with 
its blood. But the instant he fired, the prisoner 
snatched the bayonet from his belt and made a 
plunge at him. Receiving a slight wound, he 
grasped the weapon at the point and struggled for 
his life. 

It was at this critical moment that our party 
came in sight; nor had we an instant to lose. 
Shouting aloud, each one rushed forward at full 
speed, but the combatants were too intently occu- 
pied to hear or heed us. The marine fought man- 
fully—but it was of no avail. By a quick move- 
ment of his active opponent, he was whirled over, 
and fell violently to the ground. Half stunned by 
the fall, he relaxed his hold, and his antagonist 
brandishing the bayonet aloft, exclaimed—* Damn 
you, I'll let you know who is pirate now!” and was 
about to pin him to the earth, when his arm was 
arrested by Midshipman Booth, who had outrun us. 

A similar detachment landed on Cayo Romano, 








an extensive and well wooded island. In pursuit 
of a body of pirates, Midshipman H. separated from 
his companions, and was made prisoner. He was 
immediately bound and hurried. forward, far into 
the interior. For a long time, and with great ra- 
pidity, they pursued their devious course, until, by 
the profound stillness, they judged that the pursuit 
had ceased, or taken another direction. With a 
sense of security, their evil passions came in play; 
and muttered threats, and ferocious glances at the 
prisoner, told that robbery and murder were upper- 
most in their thoughts. 

At last, they came to a halt; and forming a circle, 
with the prisoner in the centre, they held a consul- 
tation respecting him. Without a dissenting voice, 
his death was determined on,—but there was a dif- 
ference as to the mode. Shooting was not even 
proposed, for the report might betray them, and 
moreover they determined that his death should be 
a prolonged as well as a silent one. 

With a cruelty of purpose unsurpassed by the 
savages of our own frontier, they diseussed the 
various modes of torture. The advocates of the 
knife, were for mutilation and incisions in the least 
vital parts, through which the current of life might 
be slowly drained. But the halter was determined 
on; and a suitable tree being selected, the prisoner 
was stripped of his clothes, and placed beneath a 
projecting branch. A rope, produced by one of 
the number, was thrown over the limb, and a noose, 
spliced in one end, was adjusted to the neck of 
their victim. The other end was then hauled 
upon until he was nearly strangled—his weight 
barely supported upon his toes, which alone touched 
the ground. With his hands lashed down, and his 
mouth securely gagged, he could neither resist nor 
call for help. 

When so exhausted that he could scarcely speak, 
they removed the bandage, and proceeded to ques- 
tion him. ‘To all their interrogatories respecting 
the force and probable stay of his companions upon 
the island, he refused to reply. Unmoved by their 
menaces—frequently rendered more expressive by 
the tightening of the cord—their promises of re- 
lease could not shake the firm integrity of his soul. 
Hopeless of extracting any information from him, 
they were about to leave him to his fate, when, in 
the bitterness of despair, he cursed them, and bade 
them remember him when they fell into the hands 
of his friends—“ for,” he added, “ they have found 
your boats, and you cannot escape.” 

This intelligence alarmed them. They had as 
they thought, securely concealed their boats, and 
expected that after a few days their pursuers would 
quit the island, when they could make. their escape 
to Cuba. They turned back, and lowering his feet 
to the ground, sharply questioned the prisoner: 
but he gave so accurate a description of the place 
of concealment, that they could no longer doubt. 
They then proposed to release him, provided that 
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he would pledge his word that the boats should not 
be removed or destroyed. This he told them he 
could not do—for the officer who commanded, was 
of a rank superior to his own. In vain they tried 
to persuade him that the officer would regard the 
pledge, when told that it was the only mode by 
which his life could be saved. He was inexora- 
ble; and again tightening the cord, with bitter im- 
precations, they left him. 

Upon the extremities of his swollen feet, with 
every joint stretched to the utmost, he spent the 
night in excruciating agony. At dawn of day, 
however, his captors returned; and, after a second 
fruitless attempt to intimidate or persuade, they 
released him, on the sole condition that he should 
bear a message to his commanding officer. The 
message consisted of a declaration that they were 
simply fishermen,—with the earnest prayer, that, 
as they had not taken the life of one who had 
sought to destroy them, their boats, upon which they 
depended for subsistence, might be spared. 

As soon as capable of proceeding, he was es- 
corted back within a safe distance; and reached his 
companions, who were on the point of setting out, 
with the determination of scouring the whole isiand 
in search of him. 

As he was indebted for his life, not to the mercy, 
but the fears of the pirates, their prayer was of 
course disregarded. ‘The day before, the pursuit 
had been eager—but it was now vindictive,—and 
like wild beasts, the wretches were chased along 
the cliffs, through the swamps, and within the 
deepest recesses of the forest. Some however, 
more fortunate, or more fleet, escaped,—for the 
scarcity of provisiouscompelled our party to leave 
before they were all exterminated. 

While cruising off Cape Antonio, a circumstance 
oecurred, which shows how rare is the possession 
of a keen perception of character, a sound judg- 
ment and unswerving resolution, and proves how 
much more correct are the deductions of a well- 
balanced mind, than the crude and hasty inferences 
of the multitude. 

One of our detachments had landed in search of 
a piratical resort, and a short distance in the inte- 
rior, found a pulperia, a sort of country store, 
where liquor was principally sold. The command- 
ing officer of the detachment, was soon satisfied 
that the owner was what he professed to be,—but 
of the assumed owner of an adjoining quinta, he 
thought. differently. He was found seated beneath 
a tree, cleaning a musket. , Although the owner of 
the pulperia called him his bfother, and nearly 
every one else thought him guiltless and inoffen- 
sive, there was that in his furtive eye and restless 
manner which excited the suspicion of the com- 
manding officer, and he sent him prisoner to Ha- 
vana. 

Of all the evil tendencies of our nature, the dis- 
position to cavil at authority is the most universal. 








The gibes and sneers at the expense of that officer 
became bitter and more frequent, when, on our ar- 
rival at Havana, we were told, in reply to our in- 
quiries respecting the prisoner, that he had been 
“hung in compliment to the Ameri¢ans !” 

By a friend, the officer was advised of the report, 
and of the excitement it had created in the squadron. 
In deep anxiety, although conscious of having acted 
for the best, he applied at once to the proper au- 
thorities for information. The official account 
proved him correct. 

The prisoner, professing to be a segar maker by 
trade, obtained, with the materials for their manu- 
facture, permission to send them to a friend out- 
side, to be sold for his support in prison. It hap- 
pened that as the first bundle was passed out, the 
officer of the guard, (it was the Moro castle,) who 
had stopped for a few moments in the gateway, 
asked for one. The bearer, without daring to re- 
fuse, betrayed, as the officer thought, so much re- 
luctance, that he selected from the middle the very 
smallest and most indifferent one. Lighting it by 
the stump of his own, he found, to his surprise, 
that it would not draw. Opening it at length, to 
discover the cause, he found within, instead of to- 
bacco, a written note, giving an account of the dis- 
persion of a noted gang of pirates, and of the cap- 
ture of the writer. 

It was on that note, confirmed by the confession 
of the wretch himself, that he was condemned and 
executed. 

The consequences of exposure, and great priva- 
tion of food and rest, began now to be developed; 
and one by one, the drooping eye and throbbing 
pulse, warned of approaching sickness. Placing 
the sick on board the larger vessels, with the 
barges little more than half-manned, we started for 
Key West. 

A severe gale overtook us, and the oldest sea- 
men fairly trembled as we rode upon the pinnacle 
or wallowed in the trough of the terrific sea. The 
wind and current were adverse ; and instead of the 
prolonged and easy swell of the mid-ocean, the 
gulf whirled its waves about, like some huge Bria- 
reus tossing his hundred arms in the wildest and 
most furious contortions. Sometimes riding down 
the sheer precipice of a broken wave, we seemed 
to each other, upon our bed of foam, as insignifi- 
cant and far more helpless than the gulls which 
screamed around us. 

Our first and greatest danger was of collision. 
In the open sea, we would have been tossed in the 
like direction and our relative distance would not 
have been materially lessened or increased. But 
here, the waves: were so tumultuous, at one time 
influenced by the wind, at another, controlled by 
the current, thatesome of the boats were soon 
scarce visible in the distance, while others were in 
the most dangerous proximity. So far from being 
enabled to spread a sail, the sweeping force of the 
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wind compelled the men to lie down in the bottoms 
of the boats to steady them. 

Our own boat and another, seemed soon to come 
within the influence of attraction. In vain we 
tried the helm; in vain with an oar, we attempted 
to give them a contrary direction. With dreadful 
accuracy, the eye discovered that the distance 
which separated us at the summit of a wave, was 
lessened at its base. Presently we were so near, 
that it was evident the next heave would bring us 
together. ‘There was perfect silence in each boat ; 
and the low tones of our officer as he bade the lar- 
board vars to be got out, sounded as distinct and 
clear as af uttered through the trumpet in the si- 
lence of a’placid mid-watch. It were in vain to 
deny that every cheek blanched, as the next mo- 
ment we found ourselves on the slope of a receding 
wave, rushing madly towards each other. At the 
instant of closing, our oars caught beneath the bot- 
tom of the other boat—and the succeeding wave 
swelling upward beneath us, we were careened 
gunnel under; the oars snapped like so many dry 
twigs, and a portion of our side fell in with a crash, 
as, pitched in contrary directions, we were swept 
far apart. It was evident that the destruction of 
both boats had only been prevented by the entangle- 
ment of the oars. 

With us, the danger now assumed another and 
more inevitable aspect. Although the side of our 
boat had broken in above the surface, yet the crest 

‘of every wave broke over it, and the water rushed 
in with alarming rapidity. Besides, the whole 
frame had been severely strained, and the boat 
leaked fast. With the exception of the man at the 
helm, every one, officer and all, commenced bailing 
with his hat. The leak alone we could have man- 
aged—but we would no sooner congratulate our- 
selves that we had diminished the quantity of wa- 
ter, than some passing wave (we were now almost 
water-logged) would mock our labor, by casting in 
more than we had thrown out. 

We toiled thus for hours,—but so hopeless 
seemed our efforts, that at last the crew threw 
down their hats, and refused to bail any more. 
Again and again the officer commanded and en- 
treated. They were deaf alike to his threats and 
persuasions, and in dogged sullenness awaited the 
result. 

Provoked to desperation by their folly, the offi- 
cer sprung forward, and, drawing the plug from 
the bottom of the boat, exclaimed— 

“If we must die, then, the sooner the better!” 

By a strange anomaly in the human character, 
the very certainty of that death to which they were 
before resigned, caused a reaction in the feelings 
of the crew—who, hastily restoring the plug, be- 
gan to bail again with renewed vigor. 

By constant labor and unremitting vigilance, 
and more than all, or rather solely by the mercy of 
an overruling Providence, we weathered the storm, 
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and arrived safe but exhausted at our place of des- 
tination. 

Very soon after the congregation of our squadron 
at Key West, the yellow fever, in its most virulent 
form, broke out among us. Our hastily erected 
and scantily furnished hospitals were soon crowded 
with the sick, the dying, and the newly dead. 
Frequently the eyes of one just seized, would turn 
in dismay from the sight of the corpse of some 
companion or friend, which blocked the doorway 
on its passage to the grave. Within the portal, 
turn his eyes wherever he might, and the most 
ghastly or most disgusting sights awaited them. 
In vain he endeavored to close his ears against the 
deep-drawn sighs, the retching sounds, and the 
maniac laugh of the wretched beings around him. 

He alone who has laid on a rude pallet, in the 
ward of a hospital crowded with the victims of a 
malignant disease, and beheld on one side the blood- 
shot eye, the flushed brow, and the restless move- 
ments of fever at its height,—and on the other, the 
torpid stillness, the pallid hue and fast-glazing 
vision which tells that the fever has done its work— 
he alone can realize the horrors of such a state! 

Of that dreadful period, so painful to think of, it 
would be laceration to the feelings to attempt a re- 
cital. Who can dwell upon the languishing ill- 
ness, the scant attendance, the parching thirst, 
the gurgling sounds of suffocation, the convulsive 
spasms, and the death-rattle of companions and 
friendst For me I cannot,—but while I deplore 
their fate, most fervently do I cherish the remem- 
brance of their worth. Men have died for an 
opinion, and have been termed martyrs! Those 
brave men, who, by their ga@Mjantry in battle, and 
their endurance in privation, gained the applause, 
may surely, in their untimely deaths, claim the 
sympathies of their country. 

From two circumstances, an idea may be formed 
of the dreadful mortality which thinned us. Of 
the crew of one of the barges, consisting of two 
officers and sixteen men, there were, at the expi- 
ration of three weeks, but five survivors! Of the 
whole body of officers of the Navy, one-eighth 
perished in that sickly season! May they, and 
their more humble, but equally gallant comrades, 
rest in peace! -¢ 

The next year we were employed in the same 
manner, and little occurred to vary the monotony 
of fatigue, or to cheer the tedious hours of endu- 
rance. Of the events of this period, my journal 
presents nothing to transcribe, except the loss of 
the schooner Ferret. 

She was sailing along the land, thirty or forty 
miles distant from Matanzas, when, by a sudden 
squall, she was upset. A number of the crew, en- 
tangled by the ropes and sails, or incapable of 
swimming, were immediately drowned. The re- 
mainder, with the officers, clambered to the rail on 
the upper side, to which each one clung with the 
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tenacity of endangered life. As soon as the sense 
of immediate danger was removed, we looked wist- 
fully to seaward, and along the land in each direc- 
tion, in the hope of being rescued before night set 
in. Far to the West, distinct in the broad light of 
the descending sun, a felucca was again spreading 
sail, which, wiser than ourselves, she had folded to 
the passing gust. 

She was too distant to distinguish either the 
wreck or the wretches who crawled upon it, and 
we possessed no means of attracting her attention. 
She was standing in for the land, and as she re- 
ceded from the sight, the least sanguine despaired, 
and the boldest became despondent. But the fear 
of a protracted death, was exchanged for the horrid 
apprehension of one more dreadful and more im- 
pending. 

A young lad, once robust and cheerful, but now 
feeble and dispirited from a long and wasting sick- 
ness, unable longer to retain his hold, rolled over 
into the sea. 

The black fins of a number of sharks, before un- 
seen, now cleaved the surface in various direc- 
tions; and suddenly disappearing, a slight crimson 
suffusion of the water told the next moment that 
the work of carnage had begun. 

Their appetites whetted with the taste of blood, 
as the light faded away, the dusky bodies of these 
ravenous fish could be distinguished gliding along 
the surface of the dark and slumbering ocean. 
Their impatience increasing with the advance of 
night, they circled nearer and nearer; and as we 
drew ourselves up to the shortest span, we could 
distinctly hear their deep and ominous breathing. 

Notwithstanding the cheering exhortations of 
our excellent commander, one by one through the 
night, the feeblest or the Jeast courageous, fell off. 

Towards morning a breeze sprung up, bringing 
with it a gentle swell. As riding on the undula- 
tion, the wreck at times sunk with the receding 
swell, and became for an instant submerged, the 
survivors could only by clamorous shouts deter the 
greedy monsters from rushing in upon them. 

Thus passed the night. With the light of day, 
the sharks became more wary in their approach, 
but were neither less numerous nor less vigilant. 
With the first streak of light in the Eastern board, 
almost unconscious of the foes who surrounded us, 
we watched, in deep anxiety, the progress of the 
slow rising sun. We watched in vain; for al- 
though several vessels had hove in sight, they were 
so far off, and were steering such courses, as to 
deny all hope of assistance from them. 

Our commander then determined on a measure 
which he had reserved for the last extremity. 
The small skiff yet hung—or rather in the inverted 
position of the vessel, partly laid upon the stern 
davits. This boat he determined to despatch to 
the shore, from whence, should she fortunately 
reach it, to obtain assistance. 
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lunteered for the desperate undertaking. ‘The 
chances were in favor of remaining by the wreck. 
The keen wind was evidently freshening; and a 
boat considered almost too frail for the ripple of 
a river, could not be expected to ride in safety upon 
the fast increasing swell. But it was necessary 
that some should go, and as all would without 
hesitation have obeyed a command, the distinction 
was justly claimed by the most benevolent, or the 
most adventurous. The skiff was prepared and 
manned, and pushing off from the wreck, was 
cheered on its mission by the faint huzzas and 
heartfelt “‘ God speed” of those who remain behind. 

In transcribing this part of my journal, my eyes 
overflow with the bare remembrance of the sen- 
sations then experienced. As I write, my hands 
seem to feel the “capable impressure” of the 
grasp of a long departed friend, which bespoke at 
once his confidence and his fear,—and from the in- 
most depths of my soul,,wells up the emotion with 
which I prayed that I might perish rather than re- 
turn unsuccessful. 

The skiff was so light, so frail, and so difficult 
of trim, that we were every moment in danger of 
upsetting. The swell increased rapidly; and as 
we sunk into the trough of the sea and shut out 
the horizon, the succeeding wave overshadowed, 
and its crest seemed to curl in anger above us. 
Thinly clad and wet to the skin, moreover faint 
from want of food and rest, as we rode upon the 
tops of the waves, we suffered bitterly from the 
coldness of the wind. In the hollow of the sea, 
we were sheltered one moment, only to suffer more 
keenly the next. Our oars were of little service, 
save to steady us in the dreadful pitchings and ca- 
reenings to which we were every instant sub- 
jected. ‘Two managed the oars, one steered, and 
one incessantly bailed. There could be no trans-. 
fer of labor, for it was death to attempt a change 
of position. Although the current set along the 
land, the wind and the heave of the sea drove us * 
indirectly towards it. 

After six hours incessant fatigue, cold, cramped 
and wearied to exhaustion, we reached the near 
vicinity of the shore, and running along it for a 
short distance (in increased danger, for We were 
broadside to the sea,) we made the mouth of a 
small harbor—into which, as our frames thrilled 
with gratitude, we pulled with all our might. 

As the peace and the joys of Heaven are to the 
wrangling and sorrows of this world, was the 
placid stillness of that sheltered nook to the fierce 
wind and troubled sea without. The transition 
was as sudden as it was delightful; and with un- 
covered head and upturned gaze, each paid his tri- 
bute of thankfulness. We next thought of our com- 
panions. 

There was a small schooner at anchor, which 
looked as if she might be indiscriminately used for 
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traffic, or for piracy. There were several fishing|that we had been sent on duty, and that if they 


boats hauled up on the beach, and a number of fish- 
ermen were employed drying and mending their 
nets. A short distance from the shore, about a 
dozen huts were scattered along the banks of a 
stream which emptied into the little bay. It was 
a place heretofore unknown to us, and we had 
every reason to apprehend it to be one of those 
haunts from whence the pirates issued so suddenly 
to commit their depredations. Conscious that in 
such an event immediate death awaited us if our 
true character were known, we prepared our story, 
and boldly landed on the beach. We were imme- 
diately surrounded by as swarthy and cut-throat a 
looking gang as I ever saw, who unceremoniously 
hurried us into a palperia, to question us. 

The first glance round the room into which we 
were ushered, confirmed our worst suspicions, 
Beside kegs and bottles of various liquor, and 
drinking glasses and segars, there were fabrics of 
European manufacture, and wearing apparel of 
every grade of society, from the ship-boy to the 
fashionable lady, hung on pegs, or lay in tumbled 
heaps upon the shelves. There were bonnets and 
shawls and hats, parasols and fans, boots, swords, 
pistols, handkerchiefs and watches. The plunder 
of many a vessel, the murder of many a fellow- 
creature, had contributed to the variety of that as- 
sortment. 

The officer who commanded us hed directed 
that we should watch him, and if he gave a certain 
signal, we were tu return the answers previously 
concerted: if he did not give it, we were free 
to assume our proper characters. Immediately 
on entering the room the expected signal was 
given. 

Our commander commenced by telling them who 
we were and whence we came, when at the shrewd 
suggestion of one of the gang, we were taken apart 
and questioned separately. In the assumed name 
and nation of the vessel to which we professed to 
‘belong; in her destination, her rig, the number of 
her crew, and the name of her commander, we all 
agreed. But we had forgotten to concert the num- 
ber and description of her guns, and they were 
differently represented as many, with large, and as 
few, with smaller calibre. This discrepancy be- 
trayed us. 

The fury which gleamed from the eyes of these 
wretches when our true character was discovered, 
bade us prepare for the worst. While they ear- 
nestly talked together, we silently re-assembled ; 
and standing with our backs to the wall, determined 
to sell our lives as dearly as possible. The fear of 
detection had induced us to cut the buttons from 
our coats, and remove every vestige of the uni- 
form. But when they again approached us, their 
fell purpose visible in their countenances, our brave 
little commander boldly declared that we were 
part of the crew of an American vessel-of-war : 





dared to molest us, they would be signally punished. 
He proceeded to tell them, that the bearing and 
direction of their harbor was now known, and that 
we had an overwhelming force in Matanzas, ready 
to pounce upon them on the slightest provocation. 
Had his tone been truculent and submissive; had 
he attempted to sue for, or to ransom our lives, we 
would have been murdered on the spot. But his 
boldness startled, and his threats disconcerted them. 
There was so much probability in what he said; 
we had so frequently taken signal vengeance on 
their lawless bands, that while they thirsted for our 
blood, a few moments reflection convinced them 
that they dared not shed it. But they determined 
on what was almost as bad. On the pretext that 
we were Colombian privateersmen, they impri- 
soned us in one of the huts, around which they 
stationed an efficient guard. It was dreadful to 
think that although our own lives were perhaps 
eventually secure, our friends were perishing, while 
we could not make one further effort for their pre- 
servation. In vain from the windows we offered 
the highest reward for a messenger to Matanzas. 
Seemingly or really, they disbelieved our asser- 
tions, and ridiculed our promises. In despair, we 
gave up the attempt; and sick at heart, hungry, 
thirsty and exhausted, sunk upon the mud floor of 
the cabin. 

We had not laid long however, and before our 
high nervous excitement had sufficiently subsided 
to allow us to sleep, when we were aroused by the 
trampling of horses without. We eagerly looked 
out and beheld a Spaniard mounted on one horse 
and leading another, on which sat a young and 
rather handsome female. He was a merchant 
from the interior, come to purchase from the spoil- 
ers. ‘They were passing by our hut, before which 
a number of people had collected, and stopped to 
inquire the reason. To him, our commander ad- 
dressed himself; and by every appeal to his interest 
and his feelings, endeavored to prevail upon him to 
send a note to Matanzas. But he too, as obdurate 
as those around, jeered and derided us. Our com- 
mander then turned to the woman, and in the most 
thrilling tones, and with the most gushing elo- 
quence to which I ever listened, portrayed the con- 
dition of our shipmates on the wreck, and besought 
her by the love she bore to her husband, her brother 
or her child, to pity, and to save them. 

She was a woman! and, thanks be to God, she 
was a mother too! Her humid eye, her throbbing 
breast, proclaimed his success. She wept, she 
entreated ; and she prevailed! Divine influence of 
woman! never more needed,—when, in the cause 
of humanity, was it ever denied? Once interested, 
the woman, true to the impulse of her sex, pursued 
no half-way measures. Yielding to the entreaties 
of his wife, what he had scornfully denied to us, 
the merchant not only agreed to our proposal, but 
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procured our liberation; and a grateful repast of 
coffee, bread and fish, was spread before us. 

But our meal was interrupted and our appetites 
failed, when it was reported that no one could be 
procured either to proceed alone, or to act as guide 
to the town. But what difficulty can surpass the 
ingenuity—and for love or charity, what sacrifice 
be too great for even the gentlest of the other sex! 
The wife suggested what never would have oc- 
curred to her unfeeling husband; and which, when 
first mentioned, threw him into a perfect rage. 
Notwithstanding his violence, she listened patiently, 
until his oaths, and with them his passion, were 
fairly spent: then, with gentle voice, and winning 
manner, and all those fond endearments which are 
alike the charms and the weapons of the sex, oné 
by one, she overcame his scruples, and he con- 
sented to accompany our commander forthwith to 
the town. To dothe brute justice, the last and great- 
est difficulty was leaving his wife unprotected be- 
hind him. But ardent in a good cause, she yielded 
to none of her sex’s weakness. She said that she 
had ever heard that the Americans were brave, 
and she placed herself under our protection. We 
swore to die rather than a hair of her head should 
be injured. With all the qualities of moral excel- 
lence—simple, unpretending and uneducated, the 
virtues of that woman would adorn a throne on 
earth,—as they will surely win for her a crown in 
Heaven. 

Our commander lost not an instant, but set out, 
and left us behind as protectors of the wife, and as 
hostages for the safety and the remuneration of 
the husband. He travelled all night through in- 
tricate bye-roads and narrow mule-tracks, over- 
grown with brushwood. Scarce able to keep his 
saddle, he urged his guide to the utmost speed. 
He reached Matanzas just before day; and leaving 
his guide at the Consul’s for the reward, he pro- 
ceeded to the water, and procured a boat. He 
pulled directly for the steam brig, and climbing her 
side, was just able to say “the Ferret has cap- 
sized to leeward, and they are perishing on the 
wreck,” when he fell fainting in the gangway. 
The brig immediately fired up, and he recov- 
ered in time to steer her in the necessary direc- 
tion. 

They rescued all who remained ; but the number 
was sadly thinned since the skiff had left the wreck 
the day before. 

Sailors are strange mortals, and oftentimes seem 
to love their jest better than their friends. The 
first Lieutenant of the schooner, a perfect skeleton 
in figure, was taken delirious from the wreck. As 
soon as he recovered his consciousness, but while 
yet too weak to turr in his berth, a wag said to 
him—*“ M., I’m told that the sharks frequently 
smelt your legs, but wouldn’t bite.” 

Towards the last, the sharks became so ravenous, 
that, from time to time, they seized the most ex- 





posed, who screamed in agony as they were drag- 
ged beneath the surface. 

The noble commander of the Ferret was lamed 
for life: the first Lieutenant, the spirit of bravery, 
and the soul of truth, lingered for many years upon 
the verge of the grave. 
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I conjure you all that have the evil luck to read this ink- 
wasting toy of mine, even in the name of the Nine Muses, 
no more to scorn the sacred mysteries of Poesy. 

{Sir Philip Sidney. 

No one, who has ever visited the city of Boston, 
could fail to be struck with the quiet beauty of the 
village of Cambridge, in its immediate vicinity, 
with the spires of Harvard keeping watch and ward 
over its classic precincts—and immediately beyond 
it, the Auburn Cemetery, the most beautiful of all 
the “ Cities of the Dead.” The natural beauty of the 
spot, is heightened too, by the historic recollections 
connected with it; for here were the head quarters 
of Washington, the very room in which he slept, 
is pointed out to the curious traveller; the Elm- 
tree, under which he assumed the command of the 
army, still waves its green branches to the breeze, 
and flourishes in a vigorous old age ; in front is the 
green common where he was wont to review the 
troops, who first fought the good fight of freedom. 
And it would seem, as though the associations con- 
nected with the spot, have had their influence in 
framing the minds of its inhabitants, for in that 
little village and its vicinity, may be found some of 
the proudest names in our literary history; some 
whose names, like those of Prescott and Bancroft, 
are identified with their country’s history; and 
some who have wandered into the wider fields of 
poesy and song. Within the limits of Cambridge, 
you may find Jared Sparks, the biographer of 
Washington, who has sought to transmit to pos- 
terity the full and faithful picture of Washington, 
as the man, the soldier, the statesman, and the pat- 
riot, and whose broad and ample brow betokens his 
ability for the task. There too may be seen the 
beaming countenance of the benevolent Story, the 
very Nestor of the Law; though we of the South 
relish not his opinions on the Constitution. There 
too, Longfellow weaves his winning melodies; and 
our own gifted Allston, whose presence among 
them (in their own words) “ is thought a benedic- 
tion,” equally skilful with the pencil or the pen, 
plans pictures or romances; while a bright galaxy 
of minor stars gleam and glitter around them. 
And among these, may be found, those who should 
“call no man master,” who do not yield even 


to Longfellow himself, gifted as he is, in their 
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power of enlisting the sympathies, and touching 


the heart. As examples, we will cite the names 
of Oliver, Wendell, Holmes, and Richard H. Dana. 

Of the poems of Lowell, we cannot speak, never 
having read them, but he has many enthusiastic 
admirers, and quite as many bitter vilifiers ; whence 
we should conclude that he must certainly possess 
merit, whatever may be his faults ; for it is always 
the fate of mediocrity, to be “ damned with faint 
praise,” and not to create any violent sensations, 
of either one kind, or another. 

Some few of the minor poems of Dr. Holmes, 
(for he is a professor of the healing art, and only 
wooes the Muses at intervals of leisure) have be- 
come known to Southern readers, through the me- 
dium of the newspapers ; his noble lyric on ** Old 
Ironsides,” having been copied into a great num- 
ber of them; and several other pieces also, having 
been from time to time republished ; yet, still, from 
these, a very erroneous estimate of his powers 
would be formed, since he excels in the gay as 
well as in the grave, possessing a flow of spirits 
and exuberance of wit, which render him equally 
delightful as a writer and a companion; in this 
judgment, we cannot be biassed by prejudice, since 
we have not the fortune to be ranked among his 
friends. 

In this favored spot, surrounded by all these 
happy influences, a friend and. companion of All- 
ston, and other kindred spirits, resides Richard H. 
Dana, one of the most gifted and original of our 

Native poets, whose reputation, though high at the 
North, has not yet reached far South of the Poto- 
mac. And indeed from the very nature of things 
with us, our authors cannot expect to obtain as 
general a reputation, as those of other countries 
may acquire, as the very extent of our territory, 
the extreme distance from one point ‘ to another’ of 
the Union, connected with the striking diversities 
of thought, taste, feelings and habits in the differ- 
ent sections, effeetually preclude the possibility of 
an author’s obtaining, (at least for some time) more 
than a local reputation. To these causes we must 
add another, the prejudices entertained by certain 
portions of the Union against certain other por- 
tions; such, for instance, as long existed between 
the North and South, until mutual knowledge taught 
them mutual respect. Formerly the Southerner 
looked upon the Yankee as a man whose heart was 
as cold and frosty as his hills; and he returned the 
compliment by regarding the citizens of the South 
as haughty nabobs, and lawless desperadoes ; it is 
true, that of late years, the increased facilities of 
travel have done much to uproot these idle preju- 
dices, and to produce a more proper estimate of the 
respective merits of the North and South, yet the 
sears of the ancient wound still remain, and a still 
longer period must elapse before their literature be- 
comes as familiar to us as our own. 

There is one peculiarity in the history of our 








literature, which we doubt not has struck many 
with surprise ; it is this: with a few exceptions, 
the poetry of America has been derived principally 
from the sterile and rock-bound States of the ex- 
treme North; while the sunny South, within whose 
bosom lie hidden so many germs of poesy, whose 
sons possess the spontaneous gift of eloquence, 
twin sister of poetry, whose very climate should be 
an inspiration, has suffered her harp to hang upon 
the willows, owning no master, and only pouring 
forth fitful strains of melody, when swept by some 
passing hand. Let us not be understood to say, 
that we have no poetry ; on the contrary, the little 
we have is of a high order ; Simms is extensively 
known as a poet as well as a novelist; a single 
piece of R. H. Wilde has established his reputa- 
tion ; and, among the fugitive poetry contributed to 
magazines and papers, pieces are sometimes met 
with evincing a high degree of poetic merit; we 
have likewise at present, a singing bird from the 
North naturalized among us, who, although her 
natural notes are sweet, prefers, like the mocking 
bird, giving us those of others; more especially 
the Italian, yet these are too few and far between, 
to justify us in the assertion that we have a litera- 
ture of our own. But, no one who has ever lis- 
tened to, or read the speeches of Southern states- 
men, and marked the glow of feeling, play of fancy, 
and luxuriance of imagery therein displayed, can 
imagine that it proceeds either from want of talent 
or of cultivation. It rather arises from this: the 
Southern people are in a minority in the national 
councils; they possess a peculiar domestic institu- 
tion, on the maintenance of which their happiness 
and safety depend, which has been assailed by fa- 
natics at the North—enemies, at once crawling, 
yet venomous—contemptible, yet dangerous—who, 
for a little personal notoriety, would shake this 
mighty Union to the centre. ‘The interests of the 
North and South, too, differ in another respect : 
that of the former is Manufacturing, of the latter 
Agricultural ; and, as it is customary for the major- 
ity to pass laws to the detriment of the minority, 
the latter are compelled to use perpetual vigilance 
to prevent advantages being taken. And from these 
two causes, the study of politics, becomes, with 
the citizens of the South, a matter of vital impor- 
tance, absorbing the leisure and talent that other- 
wise would be directed to the more inviting paths 
of literature. Such is the state of things at the 
South, which, if it form some of the ablest states- 
men who have figured in Congress, likewise pro- 
duces a quantity of village demagogues,—F'rogs, 
who seek in vain to puff themselves up to the di- 
mensions of the Ox. And, as poetry requires that 
the writer should turn from his scrutiny of the 
world without, to that within; should, in the words 
of Sir P. Sidney, “ Look into his heart and write.” 
The Southern Muse has hitherto indulged in long 
naps with but short intervals of waking. In the 
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North however, where the great mass of the com- 
munity are not interested in politics, (except on 
peculiar occasions ;) where in fact, there is no 
necessity that they should be, having no such pe- 
culiar causes of vigilance as the South, the educa- 
ted portion of the community naturally turn their 
attention towards literature ; and the facilities of 
publication being very great, they become authors 
almost before they are aware of it. The best spe- 
cimens of American poetry consist of collections 
of pieces originally published in the daily prints. 
Such was the case with Bryant, Willis, and most 
of our other poets; this circumstance should Jead 
us to treat with more courtesy newspaper poetry, 
which has become a byword for insipidity and bom- 
bast ; even if much of it be trash, the gentle reader 
should remember, that the sin of rhyme is not al- 
ways a voluntary sin; at times it becomes almost 
a demoniacal possession, tearing and torturing its 
moonstruck victim, until he buries his disquietudes 
and hopes in that mighty grave of reputations, the 
daily newspaper. 

Such is the case with a great multitude of scrib- 
blers, whose effusions sink into the quiet pool of 
oblivion, by their own weight, without leaving a 
ripple on the surface ; yet these efforts should not 
be discouraged, since genius thus also tests its pow- 
ers; and “ gems of purest ray serene” are disco- 
vered and brought to light. We read that those of 
old, who were possessed by devils, wandered about 
crying aloud to all whom they chanced to meet; 
and Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, who, perforce, 
detains the unwilling wedding-guest by the button- 
hole, while telling his marvellous story, is but a 
type of authors, who do not publish, but inflict upon 
their friends the perusal of undecipherable MSS. 
Let then all those who feel the inspiration, or fancy 
they do, publish by all means, and the judgment of 
the public will show them whether they be right or 
wrong ; for there is something in true poetry which 
always finds its way into the heart; if it do not, 
be assured that it is a counterfeit and no genuine 
article. 

In a former paper,* we paid a feeble tribute to the 
merits of Professor Longfellow ; we now propose 
dedicating the remainder of this article to a brief 
notice of the “ Buccaneer” of Dana, a poem of 
strange and startling power, full of thrilling inte- 
rest, and chaining the attention of the reader with 
a kind of painful fascination. Peculiar in its plan, 
object and versification, it bears, throughout, the 
stamp of an original and powerful mind. The 
author is no tame copyist after English models; 
the poem, with all its beauties and all its faults, is 
strictly Ais own; and this, of itself, is no small me- 
rit at the present day of servile mannerism, and 
feeble imitation ; there is good policy in it too, since 
no imitator ever did or can equal his original. And 
yet, with a certain class of critics, any deviation 
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from established models is looked upon as high 
treason, the daring flights of genius are condemned 
as totally out of rule, and they seek to clip its 
wings and restrain its flight, within the limits of 
their own comprehensions. Every Homer has had 
his Zoilus reversing the prayer of the Pharisee, and 
* thanking God that he was not unlike other men.” 

If we glance over the records of literature, we 
will find, that the bitterest enemies of genius have 
been those whose assumed duty it was, to foster 
and protect it; Keats had his Gifford; Pope his 
Dennis, and Byron his Jeffrey ; the duty of the 
critic, when performed in a proper spirit, is a high 
and a noble one; but at times, it becomes a fearful 
instrument of literary tyranny. 

We have ventured these remarks, because we 
are about to bring to the notice of our readers, a 
poem, which will not stand the test of orthodox 
criticism, since the author, with true independence, 
has enlisted under the banner of no established 
“ School,” and is a disciple neither of the Classic 
School, nor the Romantic School, nor the Byronic 
School, nor the Lake School; but has conveyed 
his own ideas in his own way, guided solely by his 
own taste and genius. Mr. Dana’s claims as a lite- 
rary man, are of a high order; he has written much 
and always well,—much prose as well as much 
poetry. For some time, he was Editor of the N. 
American Review, which did not suffer under his 
guidance ; the ‘ Idle Man’—a series of sketches in 
2 vols.—was likewise published by him, and com- 
manded much attention at the time; he has also 
published two vols. containing prose and poetry, 
which we have never been able to procure ; these 
contain, among other things, the poem we propose 
to review, which we have seen in a separate pub- 
lication. 

His reputation at the North is very high. All 
we desire to do, in the present paper, is to intro- 
duce the Buccaneer to the acquaintance of South- 
ern readers, that they may treat him “ according to 
his deserts ;” although we trust, for the reputation 
of Southern courtesy, that he may “ escape whip- 
ping.” 

The Buccaneer is a poem of a very peculiar 
kind; in it, the author deals exclusively with the 
darker and sterner traits of our nature,—with guilt, 
remorse and despair. He paints with a fearful 
power and a master’s hand, the effects of conscience 
on the soul of a guilty and hardened villain. There 
is no attempt to gloss over crime, by a flowery tis- 
sue of sentiment; it is drawn in all its naked and 
hideous deformity, and although supernatural machi- 
nery is introduced, yet it is plain to see the alle- 
gory embodied under it. 

But, we will allow the poem to speak for itself, 
with a few occasional remarks, on the more stri- 
king parts of it; of course the unity of the poem 
must be destroyed, by culling detached passages. 
Those who wish to enter into all its merits, must 
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go up to the fountain head. We can but give a 
foretaste of what may be expected. The poem 
opens with a picture of quiet natural beauty, in de- 
scribing the Island of the Buccaneer. 


“ The Island lies nine leagues away. 

Along its solitary shore, 

Of craggy rock and sandy bay, 

No sound save Ocean’s roar; 
Save, where the bold, wild sea-bird makes her home, 
Her shrill ery coming through the sparkling foam. 


“« But when the light winds lie at rest, 
And on the glassy, heaving sea, 
The black-duck, with her glossy breast, 
Sits swinging silently ; 
How beautiful! no ripples break the reach, 
And silvery waves go noiseless up the beach. 


“ Nor holy bell, nor pastoral bleat, 
In former days within the vale ; 
Flapp’d in the bay the Pirate’s sheet ; 
Curses were on the gale ; 
Rich goods lay on the sand, and murdered men; 
Pirate and wrecker kept their revels then. 


* But calm, low voices, words of grace, 
Now slowly fall upon the ear; 
A quiet look is in each face, 
Subdued and holy fear : 
Each motion’s gentle ; all is kindly done— 
Come, listen, how from crime, this Isle was won.” 


We must be permitted to pause here for a moment, 
to remark the artistic skill with which the quiet 
and beauty of the natural scenery, is made to con- 
trast with the dark deeds of the men who tenant 
it; the very loveliness of the spot heightening our 
abhorrence for the demons who desecrate it with 
their unhallowed revels. Here is evinced also the 
skill of the writer, who conveys an entire picture, 
in two short stanzas, and so musically too, that the 
dash of the waves on the sandy beach is almost 
audible to the ear. But we must proceed to the 
sketch of the Buccaneer himself, on whom centres 
the whole interest of the poem; and, in drawing 
him, the author has shown equal power and daring; 
disdaining all the usual methods of exciting inte- 
rest, he divests him from the first, of all qualities 
that could command sympathy or esteem : 


“ Unlike the heroes of each ancient race, 
Demons in act, but Gods at least in face,” 


he is represented as a mean, desperate, ruthless 
ruffian, with but one sole merit—that of brute cour- 
age—which sustains him against mere physical 
danger, but gives way before the secret whisper- 
ings of conscience, and the phantoms engendered 
by his own guilty soul. Byron’s Corsair, with 
whom alone he might be compared, is a being of a 
totally different order, whom wrongs real or imagi- 
nary have driven to desperation; and, therefore 
Medora, with her woman’s devotedness and spot- 
less purity, clings to his side and enlists our better 
feelings in his behalf. But the Buccaneer is of a 
different stamp; a low, bloody villain, without a 
gleam of feeling, or of principle, and apparently 





devoid of any of the better traits of humanity; one 
who seems to say with the Satan of Milton, “ Evil, 
be thou my good,” loving but two things on earth, 
blood and gold. To some, the portrait may appear 
unnatural: they may think that no such monster 
ever could exist ; but let them turn to the history of 
the Pirates of the West-Indies, and they will find 
that men may sometimes sink to a level with de- 
mons. 

It shows, however, great self-reliance in an au- 
thor, to divest himself of the usual accessaries, and 
rely exclusively upon his own powers in exciting 
an interest in the reader ; and, in the present case, 
the attempt has been crowned with success, and 
the genius of the author has triumphed over the 
difficulties of the subject. 

But to proceed : this is the portrait— 





“ Twelve years are gone since Matthew Lee 
Held in this Isle unquestioned sway, 
A dark, low, brawny man was he, 
His law—‘ It is my way.’ 
Beneath his thickest brows, a sharp light broke 
From small gray eyes ;—his laugh a triumph spoke. 


“Cruel of heart, and strong of arm, 
Loud in his sport, and keen for spoil, 
He little recked of good or harm, 
Fierce both in mirth and toil ; 

Yet like a dog could fawn, if need there were ; 

Speak mildly, when he would, or look in fear.” 

Such is Matt Lee, the Buccaneer, first intro- 
troduced as committing a murder on a shipwrecked 
seaman ; and, when one of his neighbors hints his 
suspicions, by saying ‘“'There’s blood and hair, 
Matt, on thy axe’s edge,” he replies with a cold 
sneer and scurrilous jest, showing the utter brutal- 
ity of the man. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on the various 
passages of Lee’s adventurous life, as narrated in 
the poem. We can merely give an outline of the 
main catastrophe : 

Growing weary of piracy and murder, Lee at- 
tempts to increase his gains by means of traffic ; 
and, taking his former comrades, he fits out a ship 
with his spoils and cargo, but, a storm arising, is 
almost lost ; he is compelled to lighten his ship by 
throwing overboard his cargo. The storm at sea 
is powerfully described, as also is the conduct and 
bearing of Lee during its continuance, in his reck- 
lessness defying both man and God. 

“Ocean has swallowed for its food 
Spoils thou didst gain in murderous glee ; 
Matt, could its waters wash out blood, 

It had heen well for thee. 

Crime fits for crime, and no repentant tear 

Hast thou for sin ?—then wait thine hour of fear.” 

The wrecked ship is driven into a Spanish port; 
and, while undergoing repairs, he engages to carry 
to England a Spanish lady with her wealth, but 
lately widowed. Spain was redeemed, but 


“ Too late for thee, thou fair young bride ; 
The lips are cold, the brow is pale, 
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That thou didst kiss in love and pride. 

He cannot hear thy wail, 
Whom thou didst lull with fondly murmured sound ; 
His couch is cold and lonely in the ground. 


“ He fell for Spain—her Spain no more ; 
For he was gone who made it dear; 
And she would seek some distant shore, 
At rest from strife and fear. 

And wait amidst her sorrows till the day, 

His voice of love should call her thence away. 


“ Lee feigned him grieved, and bow’d him low, 
*T would joy his heart could he but aid 
So good a lady in her woe, 
He meekly, smoothly said. 
With wealth and servants she is soon aboard, 
And that white steed she rode beside her Lord. 


‘* Sleep, sleep, thou sad one, on the sea! 
The wash of waters lulls thee now, 
His arm no more will pillow thee, 
Thy hand upon his brow. 
He is not near, to hush thee or to save. 
The ground is his—the sea must be thy grave.” 


Such is the charge entrusted to his care, a wi- 
dowed woman whose heart is ‘‘ worn with uncheer- 
ed grief,” relying upon him, confiding in his honor; 
and, what does he! what thoughts are in his soul! 


‘‘ The moon comes up—the night goes on, 
Why in the shadow of the mast, 
Stands that dark thoughtful man alone? 
Thy pledge, man! hold it fast! 
He looks out on the sea that sleeps in light, 
And growls an oath, ‘ it is too still to night.’” 
* * 1°: * 


Is not the picture perfect? the dark sullen man 
holding counsel in the still watches of the night, 
with his own guilty thoughts, and shrinking from 
the perpetration of his meditated crime, because of 
the quiet of the night, although no eyes but those 
of his own confederates could behold the deed, on 
that wild waste of waters. Words more true to 
nature, Shakspeare never spoke. 


“* He cannot look on her mild eye, 
Her patient words his spirit quell, 
Within that evil heart, there lie 
The hopes and fears of hell. 
His speech is short, he wears a surly brow. 
There’s none will hear her shriek, what fear ye now ? 


“The workings of the soul ye fear ; 

Ye fear the power that goodness hath ; 

Ye fear the unseen one ever near, 

Walking his ocean-path. 
From out the silent void there comes a cry— 
Vengeance is mine, lost man ; thy doom is nigh.” 


Finally, however, the evil nature of the man con- 
quers; the murder is powerfully described. The 
domestics are first slain, and then 


“*. with speed o’ th’ lightning flash, 
A loose robed form with streaming hair, 
Shoots by—a leap—a quick short splash— 
Tis gone !—there ’s nothing there. 

The waves have swept away the bubbling tide. 


And thus the Spanish lady has foiled the Bucea- 
neer. Did our space allow, we would gladly ex- 
tract the whole scene, which harrows the soul with 
its stern simplicity and power. The conduct of 
Lee, too, drowning his horror at the catastrophe in 
fierce bravado, but unable to conceal from his com- 
panions, the pangs that torture him, is well con- 
ceived ; and now comes the incident on which the 
latter part of the poem and the most startling, is 
made to rest. 


“‘ Cries Lee, ‘ we must not be betrayed. 
Tis but to add another corse ! 
Strange words tis said an ass once brayed. 
’ll never trust a horse ! 
We'll throw him on the waves alive, he’ll swim. 
For once a horse shall ride, we all ride him.’” 


‘* Such sound to mortal ear ne’er came 
As rang far o’er the waters wide. 
It shook with fear the stoutest frame— 
That horse is on the tide ! 
As the waves leave or lift him up, his ery 
Comes lower now,—and now tis near and high.” 


The horse finally drifts away, after floating long 
after them, his cry ringing in their ears. 

The Buccaneer and his crew return to the island, 
where Matt “‘ now lords it o’er the isle,” drowning 
his remorse in drink and debauchery. Hitherto 
his career of crime has been successful; he has 
acquired wealth, and the crimes he has committed 
sit easy on his hardened soul ; but now, the catas- 
trophe approaches ; the “small still voice” so long 
silent, now is to be heard, and the “ wages of sin” 
to be paid to the utmost. And how can this hard- 
ened felon be made sensible of his crimes? he has 
no finer feelings which scorpion-like, turn the sting 
upon themselves! there is but one way, and that 
the author has availed himself of: it is by spectral 
visitation. In this, it bears some slight analogy to 
the “ Ancient Mariner,” but the resemblance is 
very slight ; for what comparison is there between 
him who “ shot the Albatross,” and the Pirate Lee, 
whose hands were reeking with human blood ? and 
how far different, too, the punishment that awaited 
them. 

We know that there exists a prejudice just at pre- 
sent against ghoststories. Monk Lewis and others 
caused the public to “ sup on horrors” so often, that 
the supernatural machinery of novels and poems, 
has come to be regarded as somewhat similar to 
the thunder and lightning of a theatre; but yet it 
may sometimes be used judiciously and effectively. 

There is a latent vein of superstition lurking in 
almost every mind, many being influenced by the 
feeling while ashamed to own it even to themselves. 
We have seen instances within our own observa- 
tion, of individuals possessing strong minds and 
clear judgments on most matters, who were firm 
believers in ghosts, goblins, etc.; and who could 
not be laughed, coaxed, persuaded, or argued out 





Bright crested waves, how proudly on ye ride ?” 


of their belief. This feeling seems to have its root 
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deep in human nature ; and although it is strongest 
among savages, to whom each phase of nature is 
a wonder, yet science herself semetimes fails to 
expel the unwelcome intruder from the minds of her 
votaries. If Samuel Johnson, with his powerful 
intellect, was the slave of superstition, need we 
wonder that those of less capacity should yield to 
the same belief ? 

Science is a sad disenchanter, and ghost and gob- 
lin, prodigy and portent have vanished before its 
light ; the beautiful creed of the ancients, peopling 
the woods and fountains with the airy forms of 
Dryads and Naiads, and filling space with myriads 
of invisible watchers over the human race, has 
subsided into a dim belief on the part of a few in 
ghosts and goblins, who only make “ night hideous” 
on particular occasions for a few favored individu- 
als. Germany appears to be the last haunt of De- 
monology. Among the mountains of the Hartz, and 
the castled ruins of the Rhine, “‘ Wild Hunters,” 
fairies and spirits still hold their midnight conclaves 
and still retain a place in the affections of the peo- 
ple. The poets and romancers of England have 
not failed to avail themselves of so potent an auxi- 
liary ; for who, that has ever pored over the magic 
page of Shakspeare, has not participated in the 
frolies of Puck, traversed with the dainty Ariel 
the limits of space, and assisted in the revels of 
Oberon and Titania? Yet these present only the 
more attractive side of this belief; these ‘ gay 
creatures of the element’’ whose existence is joy, 
‘and whose presence is a blessing, form but a small 
portion of the fancied inhabitants of the spirit-land. 

The poets have chiefly sought to people the void 
of space with beings of equal malignity and power ; 
and have invoked them as ministers of pain and fear, 
embodying to the vision of the guilty wretch, the 
images of pain and terror which haunt his inmost 
soul. Most of them, too, are connected with the 
operations of conscience, the utterings of that 
“small still voice,” whose slightest whisper can 
shake the soul of the strong man, as the whirlwind 
shakes the reed. Witness the array of phantoms 
conjured up by the dreaming Richard! the mur- 
dered Banquo glaring upon Macbeth at his own 
festal board. Or, to turn from fable to fact, the 
warning shade that visited the stern Brutus in his 
tent, what was it, but the offspring of a busy fancy 
and a troubled heart ? 

But no where have we seen this principle so 
fully laid down, as in that masterpiece of the great 
Grecian, where Orestes first becomes conscious of 
the presence of the Furies; while attempting to 
justify the deed by which he had avenged his pa- 
rent, strange feelings creep over him; he lifts his 
eyes and there, invisible to all but him, there stand 
“Figures dripping with loathly blood; the angry 
hell-hounds of his mother ;” he flies and they pur- 
sue him, until at length a Deity frees him from them. 

Thus is the punishment of the Buccaneer sha- 


dowed forth. In the pale spectre which haunts, 
and finally leads him to his doom, we trace the re- 
collection of past guilt and the dread of future 
retribution, which ever dog the footsteps of crime. 
But our space warns us to condense our remarks 
as much as possible. 

The Buccaneer has returned to the Isle, and is 
celebrating the anniversary of their guilt with those 


“ Who laugh’d to see the white horse swim.” 
The revel was at its height— 


“The words they spoke, we may not speak. 

The tales they told, we may not tell. 

Mere mortal man, forbear to seek 

The secrets of that hell! 
Their shouts grow loud. Tis near mid hour of night. 
What means upon the water that red light ? 


“ Not bigger than a star it seems, 
And, now, tis like the bloody moon : 
And now it shoots in hairy streams. 
Its light !—’T will reach us soon! 
A ship! and all on fire !—hull, yards, and mast! 
Her sheets are sheets of flame !—she’s nearing fast ! 


“ And what comes up above that wave, 

So ghastly white ?—a spectral head !— 

A horse’s head! (May heaven save 

Those looking on the dead,— 
The waking dead,) there on the sea he stands— 
The spectre-horse !—he moves ; he gains the sands ! 


“Onward he speeds. His ghostly sides 
Are streaming with a cold blue light. 
Heaven keep the wits of him who rides 
The spectre-horse to-night ? 
His path is shining like a swift ship’s wake : 
He gleams before Lee’s door like day’s gray break. 


“ The revel now is high within; 
lt breaks upon the midnight air. 
They little think ’midst mirth and din, 
What spirit waits them there. 
As if the sky became a voice, there spread 
A sound to appal the living, wake the dead. 


“The spirit-steed sent up the neigh, 
It seemed the living trump of hell, 
Sounding to call the damn’d away, 
To join the host that fell. 
It rang along the vaulted sky ; the shore 
Jarr’d hard, as when the thronging surges roar ! 


‘It rang in ears that knew the sound ; 
And hot flushed cheeks are blanch’d with fear, 
And why does Lee look wildly round ? 
Thinks he the drown’d horse is near? 
He drops the cup, bis limbs are stiff with fright. 
Nay sit thee still, it is thy banquet night.” 


The struggles of the unhappy wretch, compelled 
by a power within, to mount the spectre-steed, 
while his soul sickens with agony, is powerfully 
described, as is also the night he spends upon the 
verge of the sea, with the blazing ship before his 
eyes, and the spectre-steed beneath him; but our 
limits will not allow us to extract it. Morning 
comes at length: 





‘* The spectre-steed now slowly pales ; 
Now changes like the moon-lit cloud. 
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That cold, thin light now slowly fails, 
That wrapt them like a shroud. 

Both ship and horse are fading into air,~ 

Lost, mazed, alone, see Lee is standing there !” 


For a time, Lee is stunned and subdued by his visi- 
tation; he returns home, and finds that his com- 
rades have fled the isle, never to return ; and that 
he alone is left to suffer punishment, and meet the 
doom ; his heart sinks within him. Men shun him. 


“ Terror and madness drive him back to men; 
His hate of man to solitude again.” 


Tor a time, he is free from supernatural visitation, 
and the natural hardihood of the man returns; again 
he rules and scoffs the crowd ; but the year is com- 
ing round, and on the anniversary, the spectre- 
horse bears him off again ; his spirit now is crushed. 


“‘ Who’s yonder on that long black ledge, 
Which makes so far into the sea? 
See! there he sits and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee ! 
So weak and pale? a year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round the shore. 


“Tt brought a tear to many an eye, 
That once, his eye had made to quail. 
‘ Lee, go with us; our sloop rides nigh ; 
Come help us hoist her sail.’ 
He shook. ‘ You know the spirit horse I ride ; 
He’|l let me on the sea, with none beside.’ ” 


The last act approaches, as the year closes. .Lee 
is seated in his room waiting his doom : 


“ Not long be’ll wait—where now are gone 
Peak, citadel, and tower, that stood 
Beautiful while the west sun shone, 
And bathed them in his flood 

Of airy glory ’—sudden darkness fell ; 

And down they sank, peak, tower, and citadel. 


“The darkness, like a dome of stone, 
Ceils up the Heavens, tis hush as death— 
All but the Ocean’s dull low moan. 
How hard Lee draws his breath! 
He shudders as he feels the working power. 
Arouse thee, Lee! up man! it is thine hour !— 


“Tis close at hand: for there once more, 
The burning ship. Wide sheets of flame 
And shafted fire she show’d before ; 
Twice thus she hither came :-— 

But now she rolls a naked bulk, and throws 

A wasting light ; then settling down she goes. 


“« And where she sank, up slowly came 
The spectre-horse from out the sea. 
And there he stands! his pale sides flame— 
He'll shortly meet thee, Lee. 

He treads the waters as a solid floor: 

He’s moving on. Lee meets him at the door. 


“ He’s on the beach ; but stops not there. 
He’s on the sea! ‘ Lee quit the horse’— 
Lee struggles hard—tis mad despair !— 
Tis vain! the spirit corse 
Holds him by fearful spell ;—he cannot leap ; 
Within that horrid light he rides the deep. 


“It lights the sea around their track— 
The curling comb and dark steel wave : 
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There, yet sits Lee the spectre’s back— 
Gone! gone! and none to save ! 
They're seen no more ; the night has shut them in. 
May Heaven have pity on thee, man of sin. 


“The earth has wash’d away its stain. 
The sealed-up sky is breaking forth, 
Mustering its glorious hosts again 
From the far South and North. 
The climbing moon plays on the rippling sea. 
O, whither on its waters rideth Lee ?” 


Columbia, S. Carolina. E. D. 





SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE ARMY, 
SKETCHES OF INDIANS, AND LIFE BEYOND THE BORDER. 


By a Captain of U. States Dragoons. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 

Fort Leavenworth was re-occupied by our batta- 
lion; a “ fort” by courtesy, or rather by order: it 
was in reality but a straggling cantonment, but on 
an admirable site. The Missouri, in an abrupt 
bend, rushes with wondrous swiftness against a 
rock-bound shore ; from this the ground rises with 
a bold sweep to a hundred feet or more, then slo- 
ping gently into a shallow vale, it rises equally 
again : and thus are formed a number of hills, which 
are to the North connected by a surface but slightly 
bent, to which the vale insensibly ascends; every 
line of every surface is curved with symmetry and 
beauty. On these hill-tops, shaded by forest-trees, 
stands Fort Leavenworth. On the one hand is to 
be seen the mighty river winding in the distance, 
skirted by blue cliffs; on the other, rolling prairies, 
dotted with groves, and bounded on the West by a 
bold ridge; this enclosing in an elliptical sweep a 
beautiful amphitheatre, terminates five miles South- 
ward in a knob, leaving between it and the river a 
view of the prairie lost in a dim and vague outline. 
How feeble are words! how inadequate to give a 
general idea, much more to paint this rare scenery, 
where grandeur is softened by beauty, and the 
beautiful enhanced and dignified by a magnificent 
outline. 

Blessed with a harmonious and congenial though 
a small society, the days, the months, flew by. 
Our duties performed, and studious improvement 
not neglected, the pleasures of female society gave 
the greater zest to diversions and exercises. Often 
the whole of us, in a party, would canter for miles 
through prairie and grove, and spend the day on 
the shady banks of a pretty stream; there, where 
the world had never made its mark—forgetful ot 
its very existence—we gave our whole hearts to 
sylvan sports, to feast and merriment, to happiness. 
A week seldom passed without dancing parties, to 
which rare beauty and fine music lent their attrac- 
tions. Sentinels on a distant frontier, ever ready 
to throw ourselves in the face of savage enemies, 
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though severed Som the wach W ith its  pelfieh jar- | stream by 6 o'clock : es riding about twelve miles 
ring interests, its contentions and tortuous intrigues, | (over rolling prairie) we suddenly beheld before us 
its eternal struggle for dollars, we continued, amid | the beautiful valley of the Grand Ne-me-haw; far 
our books and social pleasures, with hunting and | ‘below us stretched out, a mile and a half in width, 
the chase, to pass happy years. We always en- | the level prairie bottom, studded with numberless 
joyed the contemplation of Nature in her untamed | flowers of every brilliant colour ; the margin of the 
beauty, fresh as from the hands of the Creator. | river was fringed and relieved by stately trees; 
The greatest danger of our situation was that| five elks, disturbed by our approach, slowly gal- 
lethargy and rust of mind, so naturally induced |loped away along the hill-side. But our attention 
where no exciting motive, no necessily urges on to was withdrawn from this beautiful scene ; for, rather 
the labor of exertion. It is not in human nature, | suddenly, half of the heavens were obscured by an 
in such passive circumstances, long to escape their | immense black cloud; reaching from the horizon 
impression. But some of us strove hard to im- on either side, it culminated dark as night. All 
prove those faculties which an unhappy world |thoughts were turned to securing ourselves from 
would not always, as then, suffer to slumber. the storm, and placing the river behind us; we 
But we were not without our visiters from the | hastened on, and fortunately struck its bank where 
world, who sufficiently refreshed our conceptions |a large tree had been felled across. Removing 
of its existence and nature, nor, from the regions of | our saddles and pack, we carried them over ; God- 
our far West; the then accomplished officers of the | frey swam his horse across, the others following. 
Indian department, from agencies between us and| We mounted to seek drier ground, and about half 
the Rocky Mountains, and some members of the|a mile above we encamped on a small prairie; we 
Fur Company, fresh from natural scenes, and full | were near the edge of the bank; along and below 
of racy anecdote of adventure; they were fre-|it grew scattered trees, enough to conceal the 
quently an enlivening addition to our small society. | course of the riv er, which made a bend above, and 
The memory of those years is reealled, as in mo-| the “ bluff,” (or prairie hill) opposite us, which was 
ments of tranquil enjoyment the dream of some half a mile distant. By the time the tent was 
sweet forgotten slumber steals on our rapt senses, | pitched and the horses hobbled, the storm broke 
recalling a past which hovers indistinctly between ‘over us with an awful crash of thunder and light- 
the pleasures of imagination and the kindlier reali- | ning, which seemed close above and around us. It 
ties of existence. jrained in showers from midday until dark—then it 
In the summer of 1831, wishing to extend my | | wonderfully increased ; for hours, in almost con- 
knowledge of the country, and weary of inactivity, | ‘tinuous showers, it fell as violently as I had ever 
I obtained leave of absence, in order to accompany |seen before in storms, at the moment of greatest 
an officer of the Indian Department on an official | force. 
visit to the villages of the Oto and O-ma-haw In-| We remained sitting up in the tent, our provi- 
dians, and the Old Council Bloff in their vicinity. | sions, &c. raised on the saddles and covered with 
We took with us a French servant, or engagé,| blankets; our candle was put out by the rain about 
named Godfrey, and had a pack-horse, which ear-! nine o'clock. Near eleven we determined to lie 
ried a tent and provisions. Our route was to be! down, though the ground was thoroughly soaked, 
by the South side of the Missouri. and we were wet to the skin. In about an hour 


The first day we rode but a few miles; our hired | the rain began to fall more steadily and moderately, 
man being very drunk ;—as is usual with these fel- | ‘and I fell asleep. 


lows on such occasions when their services are About three o’clock I was aroused, and found 
most needed. He fell from his horse on some tin myself lying in water. A conviction that we were 
cups and mashed them nearly flat ; and I discovered | flooded was soon forced upon our minds, for the 
with some surprise that they could not be restored | water rapidly increased in depth. The darkness 
to any approximation of their original shape. The! was palpable. We were overwhelmed with as- 
pack-horse, at the camp-ground turned his pack,|tonishment that the river could in that time over- 
and succeeded in kicking a small bag of crackers | flow its banks, and attached an importance to our 
very nearly to the original state of flour. A good | awful situation which those who must see us alive 
start is worth a day’s journey. and well can never appreciate. Various plans of 

Next day we got along more comfortably. Our|escape or safety were now proposed. Godfrey 
course Jay altogether over prairies; but in view | thought we would have to take a tree, and live on 
generally of the timber of the river and always of | one of the horses. Fortunately daylight began to 
some small tributary. This night we encamped | dawn, when we discovered our horses close by, 
on one of the miry creeks, very difficult to cross,| trembling with fear. The water was now near 
which here abound ; indicating a country as rich as | knee deep, though not over the grass. I observed 
it is beautiful. This was about fifty-six miles'a remarkable bank of fog (I thought) along the 
above Fort Leavenworth. ‘foot of the hills. We had to fish for our bridles, 

Tuesday, June 14th. We got over the boggy &c. at arm's length in the water. The white fog 
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sensibly approached, and we discovered it was! 
water—the river in a new channel! Our prepara- 
tions were hurried—the tent was left standing—I 
abandoneda blanket. Mr. B. was at length mounted, 
and tried the depth of water in several directions. 
I proposed to follow up the margin of the bank, | 
knowing it was there the shallowest. I mounted. 
my trembling horse, when he mired, plunged, and | 
seemed incapable of exertion. 1 got off, and left| 
him loose to follow. ‘The water was half thigh | 
deep; I became much exhausted, and stopped and | 
pulled off my woollen pantaloons and threw them— 
over my shoulder; my companions had stuck to. 
their horses, and were far ahead; I feared to step 
over the bank and be swept off. At the bend | 


ing the new shore, offered up my thanks. 


I threw myself on the ground, and was svon| 
pleased and surprised to see the approach of our | 
pack-horse, which Godfrey had left to take care of | 


himself. 
brandy had been saved, took a hearty drink. 


On the hill-top we made a fire and unpacked | 


every thing to dry. The cries of drowning fawns | each stream from the Missouri, extends the reser- 


were heard the whole forenoon, and many deer 
swam out in our neighborhood. ‘The river had 
risen now about twenty feet perpendicular :, per- 


discovered the bluff, three hundred yards off. It 


was now quite light; 1 made for the hill through a 


swift current above my waist, and at length reach-. 
| 
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went a half mile, waded again to its bank, felled a 
tree across, led in a horse, which swimming to the 
opposite bank, endeavored in vain to mount it. Not- 


withstanding our assistance, the poor animal re- 


/moained in the water for hours, whilst we all, stand- 


ing in the mire, worked hard to get it over, hoping 
to save its life; at last we tried the same side it 
had entered, which was apparently, that is, above 
water, much the most difficult, and succeeded in 
helping it out. We then once more returned to 
the hill, and encamped near by. I began to think 
it an exceedingly unpleasant pleasure trip, but con- 
soled myself with shooting a curlew sixty yards, 
off hand, with a rifle ball; its bill was more than 
four inches long, and of the size of a rye straw. 
17th. Passed three hours in making a third and 
successful attempt to cross this vile stream at a 
new place. Went E. of N. and soon came in 
sight of the Little Nemehaw river, which in its 
scenery most strikingly resembles its ‘ grand” 
namesake, though we found after wading our horses 
for a mile through its rich bottom, that it was a 


I stopped him, and finding a bottle of | * little” larger. 


Here is a beautiful district between the two Ne- 
mehaws (some twenty-five miles) and ten miles up 


vation for the Otto and Omahaw half-breeds. In 
two hours we had crossed this stream, in the same 
/manner as the other, and were in motion to the N. 


haps four of which, on an average, was over an| W. ona fine prairie ridge, and did not reach “ wood 


expanse of two miles. I believe it had not rained 
over any part of its course earlier than at this point. 


and water,” a suitable camping-ground, until nine 
o'clock at night. 


June 15th. After having dried our clothing, | inns 


&c. and recovered the tent, about mid-day we | 


were mounted, and rode some ten miles West en- 
deavoring to “ head” a little stream, emptying into 
the Nemehaw just below the camp; which, though 
now impassable, and three hundred yards wide, 
might the morning before have been almost stepped 
across. ‘The country presents a uniform succes- 
sion of prairie hills, jutting out from more elevated 
ridges toward the larger creeks. On arriving at 
the top of one of them, we saw some hundred yards 
distant two deer. I instantly dismounted, fired my 
rifle, and one of them fell dead: it was a doe; its 
companion, a buck, stood gazing at us for some 
minutes, while Godfrey slowly dismounting, aimed 
and fired; it then moved slowly off untouched. I 
was well pleased, admiring the apparent chivalry 
of the poor animal, deliberately standing fire over 
the body of his unfortunate mate. 

June 16th. A few miles took us around the 
fountain-head of the small stream, and after pass- 
ing a very high prairie, the dividing ridge between 
the two Nemehaws, and two very boggy branches, 
at ten o’clock we struck their main creek, which 
presented a very formidable aspect; the bottom, a 
half mile wide, was flooded, two feet deep; we 
rode through to its bank, and found it evidently im- 
passable, there being no timber—retraced our steps, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


18th. Proceeded early a little N. of West, cross- 
ing an endless succession of prairie hills, between 
which were generally gutiers filled with clear wa- 
ter, with vertical sides, and so deep that the horses 
had to leap them. After two hours rest at noon, 
we ascended the “divide” between the waters of 
the Nemehaws, (or Missouri,) and the Great Platte 
river. ‘This, the highest ground between two 
mighty rivers, is an immense prairie of table land, 
impressing the senses with the idea of an elevation 
far greater perhaps than the reality, owing to the 
extraordinary circumstances of there being no higher 
object visible—no distant mountain, hill, or ine- 
quality, not even a tree, to restore by comparison 
a juster estimate. I was thus, for the first time, 
out of sight of timber; far away, in every direc- 
tion, not even a shrub was to be seen—a green sea 
| waving in the breeze! An American poet, gaining 
here a new idea, might add a line to these of Byron: 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 


There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea.” 


Verily I then felt 


‘‘T love not man the less, but Nature more 
In this my interview.” 
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though severed from the world with its selfish jar- stream by 6 o’clock ; after riding about twelve miles 
ring interests, its contentions and tortuous intrigues, | (over rolling prairie) we suddenly beheld before us 
its eternal struggle for dollars, we continued, amid the beautiful valley of the Grand Ne-me-haw ; far | 
our books and social pleasures, with hunting and | below us stretched out, a mile and a half in width, 
the chase, to pass happy years. We always en-|the level prairie bottom, studded with numberless 
joyed the contemplation of Nature in her untamed | flowers of every brilliant colour ; the margin of the 
beauty, fresh as from the hands of the Creator. | river was fringed and relieved by stately trees; 
The greatest danger of our situation was that | five elks, disturbed by our approach, slowly gal- 
lethargy and rust of mind, so naturally induced | loped away along the hill-side. But our attention 
where no exciting motive, no necessily urges on to | was withdrawn from this beautiful scene; for, rather 
the labor of exertion. It is not in human nature, 'suddenly, half of the heavens were obscured by an 


in such passive circumstances, long to escape their | immense black cloud; reaching from the horizon 


impression. But some of us strove hard to im-|on either side, it culminated dark as night. All 

prove those faculties which an unhappy world | thoughts were turned to securing ourselves from 

would not always, as then, suffer to slumber. ithe storm, and placing the river behind us; we 
But we were not without oor visiters from the | hastened on, and fortunately struck its bank where ‘ 

world, who sufficiently refreshed our conceptions | a large tree had been felled across. Removing 

of its existence and nature, nor, from the regions of | our saddles and pack, we carried them over ; God- 

our far West; the then accomplished officers of the | frey swam his horse across, the others following. 

Indian department, from agencies between us and| We mounted to seek drier ground, and about half 

the Rocky Mountains, and some members of the | a mile above we encamped on a small prairie; we 

Fur Company, fresh from natural scenes, and full | were near the edge of the bank; along and below 

of racy anecdote of adventure; they were fre-| it grew scattered trees, enough to conceal the 

quently an enlivening addition to our small society. | course of the river, which made a bend above, and 

The memory of those years is reealled, as in mo- ‘the “ bluff,” (or prairie hill) opposite us, which was 

ments of tranquil enjoyment the dream of some half a mile distant. By the time the tent was 

sweet forgotten slumber steals on our rapt senses, | pitched and the horses hobbled, the storm broke 

recalling a past which hovers indistinctly between | over us with an awful crash of thunder and light- 


‘ , ‘ ‘ . Se 
the pleasures of imagination and the kindlier reali- | ning, which seemed close above and around us. It 


ties of existence. | rained in showers from midday until dark—then it 
. In the summer of 1831, wishing to extend my | 


| wonderfully increased ; for hours, in almost con- 
knowledge of the country, and weary of inactivity, tinuous showers, it fell as violently as I had ever 


I obtained leave of absence, in order to accompany | seen before in stortns, at the moment of greatest 
an Officer of the Indian Department on an official | force. 
visit to the villages of the Oto and O-ma-haw In- | We remained sitting up in the tent, our provi- 
dians, and the Old Council Bloff in their Vicinity. | sions, &e. raised on the saddles and covered with 
We took with us a French servant, or engagé, | blankets; our candle was put out by the rain about 
named Godfrey, and had a pack-horse, whieh ear-| pine o'clock. Near eleven we determined to lie 
ried a tent and provisions. Our route was to be| down, though the ground was thoroughly soaked, 
by the South side of the Missouri. ‘and we were wet to the skin. In about an hour 
The first day we rode but a few miles; our hired | the rain began to fall more steadily and moderately, 
man being very drunk ;—as is usual with these fel- ‘and I fell asleep. 
lows on such occasions when their services are | 
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About three o’clock I was aroused, and found 
most needed. He fell from his horse on some tin | myself lying in water. A conviction that we were 


cups and mashed them nearly flat ; and I discovered | flooded was soon forced upon our minds, for the 
with some surprise that they could not be restored | water rapidly increased in depth. The darkness 
to any approximation of their original shape. The} was palpable. We were overwhelmed with as- 
pack-horse, at the camp-ground turned his pack, | tonishment that the river could in that time over- 


and succeeded in kicking a small bag of crackers | flow its banks, and attached an importance to our 
very nearly to the original state of flour. 


A good | awful situation which those who must see us alive 
start is worth a day’s journey. 


and well can never appreciate. Various plans of 
Next day we got along more comfortably. Our|escape or safety were now proposed. Godfrey 
course Jay altogether over prairies; but in view | thought we would have to take a tree, and live on 


generally of the timber of the river and always of | one of the horses. Fortunately daylight began to 
some small tributary. This night we encamped 


|dawn, when we discovered our horses close by, 
on one of the miry creeks, very difficult to cross,| trembling with fear. The water was now near 


which here abound ; indicating a country as rich as | knee deep, though not over the grass. I observed 
it is beautiful. ‘This was about fifty-six miles|a remarkable bank of fog (I thought) along the 
above Fort Leavenworth. \foot of the hills. We had to fish for our bridles, 

Tuesday, June 14th. We got over the boggy &c. at arm's length in the water. The white fog 
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went a half silla w sae again to its vail felled a 
tree across, led in a horse, which swimming to the 
opposite bank, endeavored in vain to mount it. Not- 
withstanding our assistance, the poor animal re- 
mained in the water for hours, whilst we all, stand- 
ing in the mire, worked hard to get it over, hoping 
to save its life; at last we tried the same side it 
had entered, which was apparently, that is, above 
seemed incapable of exertion. 1 got off, and ee Paper much the most difficult, and succeeded in 
him loose to follow. ‘The water was half thigh| helping it out. We then once more returned to 
deep; I became much exhausted, and stopped and | the hill, and encamped near by. I began to think 
pulled off my woollen pantaloons and threw them it an exceedingly unpleasant pleasure trip, but con- 
over my shoulder; my companions had stuck to soled myself with shooting a curlew sixty yards, 
their horses, and were far ahead; | feared to step off hand, with a rifle ball; its bill was more than 
over the bank and be swept off. At the bend 1 four inches long, and of the size of a rye straw. 
discovered the bluff, three handred yards off. It} 17th. Passed three hours in making a third and 
was now quite light; 1 made for the hill through a successful attempt to cross this vile stream at a 
swift current above my waist, and at length reach- new place. -Went E. of N. and soon came in 
ing the new shore, offered up my thanks. ‘sight of the Little Nemehaw river, which in its 
I threw myself on the ground, and was soon scenery most strikingly resembles its ‘“ grand” 
pleased and surprised to see the approach of our | namesake, though we found after wading our horses 
pack-horse, which Godfrey had left to take care of | for a mile through its rich bottom, that it was a 
himself. I stopped him, and finding a bottle of |“ little” larger. 
brandy had been saved, took a hearty drink. Here is a beautiful district between the two Ne- 
On the hill-top we made a fire and unpacked | mehaws (some twenty-five miles) and ten miles up 
every thing to dry. The cries of drowning fawns | ‘each stream from the Missouri, extends the reser- 
were heard the whole forenoon, and many deer | vation for the Otto and Omahaw half-breeds. In 
swam out in our neighborhood. ‘The river had two hours we had crossed this stream, in the same 
risen now about twenty feet perpendicular :, per- | manner as the other, and were in motion to the N. 
haps four of which, on an average, was over an| W. ona fine prairie ridge, and did not reach “ wood 


sensibly sisansiichind: ms we destined it was! 
water—the river in a new channel! Our prepara- 
tions were hurried—the tent was left standing—l 
abandoned a blanket. Mr. B. was at length mounted, 
and tried the depth of water in several directions. 
I proposed to follow up the margin of the bank, 
knowing it was there the shallowest. I mounted 
my trembling horse, when he mired, plunged, and 


expanse of two miles. I believe it had not rained 
over any part of its course earlier than at this point. 

June 15th. After having dried our clothing, 
&c. and recovered the tent, about mid-day we 
were mounted, and rode some ten miles West en- 


deavoring to “ head” a little stream, emptying into | 


the Nemehaw just below the camp; which, though 
now impassable, and three hundred yards wide, 
might the morning before have been almost stepped 
across. ‘I'he country presents a uniform succes- 
sion of prairie hills, jutting out from more elevated 
ridges toward the larger creeks. On arriving at 
the top of one of them, we saw some hundred yards 
distant two deer. I instantly dismounted, fired my 
rifle, and one of them fell dead: it was a doe; its 
companion, a buck, stood gazing at us for some 
minutes, while Godfrey slowly dismounting, aimed 
and fired; it then moved slowly off untouched. I 
was well pleased, admiring the apparent chivalry 
of the poor animal, deliberately standing fire over 
the body of his unfortunate mate. 

June 16th. A few miles took us around the 
fountain-head of the small stream, and after pass- 
ing a very high prairie, the dividing ridge between 
the two Nemehaws, and two very boggy branches, 
at ten o’clock we struck their main creek, which 
presented a very formidable aspect; the bottom, a 
half mile wide, was flooded, two feet deep; we 
rode through to its bank, and found it evidently im- 
passable, there being no timber—retraced our steps, 


and water,” a suitable camping-ground, until nine 
o'clock at night. 

| CHAPTER XIV. 

18th. Proceeded early a little N. of West, cross- 
ing an endless succession of prairie hills, between 
which were generally gutders filled with clear wa- 
ter, with vertical sides, and so deep that the horses 
had to leap them. After two hours rest at noon, 
we ascended the “divide” between the waters of 
the Nemehaws, (or Missouri,) and the Great Platte 
river. ‘This, the highest ground between two 
mighty rivers, is an immense prairie of table land, 
impressing the senses with the idea of an elevation 
far greater perhaps than the reality, owing to the 
extraordinary circumstances of there being no higher 
object visible—no distant mountain, hill, or ine- 
quality, not even a tree, to restore by comparison 
a juster estimate. I was thus, for the first time, 
out of sight of timber; far away, in every direc- 
tion, not even a shrub was to be seen—a green sea 
waving in the breeze! An American poet, gaining 
here a new idea, might add a line to these of Byron : 

“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore ; 


There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea.” 


Verily I then felt 





“T Jove not man the less, but Nature more 
Tn this my interview.” 
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A thousand unuttered thoughts filled my mind; I 
almost fancied I could hear the music of the spheres, 
of which old Spenser must have been thinking when 
he wrote, 


** A solemn silence first invades the ear.” 

It was a vast solitude; but in my excitement, I 
found in truth “ society” enough. Then, how easy 
for the mind to restore the scene so lately passed, 
though gone forever; and though dwelling upon 
the unhappy fate of the fallen race, to people it 
anew with those bold hunters of the plains. Amid 
the traces of reality—the bleached bones around 
me—my mind was filled with images of the Indian 
and his occupation: war and the chase. <A short 
thirty years ago, and from this spot, thousands of 
buffalo might have been seen, and the wild red man 
rejoicing in the pursuit, the slaughter and the feast. 
The uncontrolled, the untrammelled, the Free— 
free and happy, as God created them ere they were 
robbed, enslaved, poisoned, withered by the pesti- 
lence. Alas! for the gift of civilization. The 
“ lung knife” came and brought with him the “fire 
water,” and the small-pox, and completed his work 
with paper treaties——construed and explained under 
the gentle auspices of the sword. 

But lo! the alarm! A tribe is aroused to arms! 
as the sun arose, a bold and bloody deed had been 
done. A whole tribe, and their enemies! and thou- 
sands, mounted on the wild horse, rushed as they 
desperately fled, mile after mile along, a wonder- 
‘ful chase, all in sight, over the level prairie—thun- 
dering on! the Heavens rent with yells, quavering 
in a thousand throats, the appalling cry for the ven- 
geance of blood. "Tis scarcely fancy—-I have seen 
those who have witnessed such a sight. 

But the Indian was gone—the buffalo was no 
where to be found ;—there seems a sympathy be- 
tween them, and the poor animal flies not from the 
Indian as from the white ; their fates are alike ; the 
buffalo has receded about ten miles annually for 
150 years, and we find them together approaching 
the barren confines of the other ocean. A short 
tarrying place was the Father of waters, the dark 
fiood of the Mississippi, fit boundary to the mighty 
empire, the vast, the beautiful regions to its East; 
a limit which an Alexander had scarce wept to 
cross.’ But our grasping, restless borderers o’er- 
lept it at once, wandering ever onward through a 
wilderness of unappropriated riches. And I too, a 
pioneer, was | not here, in this awful though beau- 
tiful plain, full 500 miles beyond, on the verge of 
the great American Desert, which caravans of 
weary pilgrims will soon penetrate, defying its 
thirsty poverty, and the arms of its poor nomade 
tribes,—battling feebly to the last, for their starving 
inheritance,—scaling the precipices and eternal 
snows of the Rocky Mountains, to seek new homes 
in that weeping climate of the Columbia and the 
Pacific, deprived of every vestige of the comforts 
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standing not, and sharing not, they will forswear, 
and abandon forever.* 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, a 
dark thunder-cloud which had slowly arisen in ad- 
vance of us, and approaching nearer and nearer, 
had assumed palpably the appearance of a vast 
spread eagle, perfect in shape, save the head, 
which seemed averted, and hid behind a bank of 
cloud. We could but look and wonder in silence, 
till the imminent dread of the storm banished all 
thoughts of eagle, Indian, buffalo, or squatter, and 
making an anxious survey, I beheld far away a 
solitary oak, which (experience had taught me to 
believe) stood sentinel-like, the guardian, or rather 
offspring, of a fountain. Patiently we rode toward 
it, and our faith was rewarded, for such was found 
to be the case. We prepared our night camp in 
time to escape the worst of a drenching shower. 

June 19. Pursued a W. N. W. course, and in 
a few hours came in sight of the Great Platte river, 
and made a halt at the Little Saline; it is twenty 
yards wide—a shallow stream, running swiftly 
over a rocky bottom; the water is brackish. We 
remounted at twelve o’clock, and following up the 
course of the river, passed over a low, sandy, 
sterile district. ‘There were many trails leading 
to the Otto villages. The Indians, moving like 
the buffaloes, in single file, make, like them, deep 
paths. We passed in succession the “ Old Village” 
and the “ Lower Village,” oppressed by heat and 
thirst, and somewhat sorrowful that all signs, or 
absence of signs, indicated that the Indians had all 
gone on the summer hunt. At sunset we reached 
the Upper Village, which, accordingly, we found 
utterly deserted. 

Finding nothing but stagnant water, and hoping 
to do justice to an intolerable thirst, I seized a 
bucket, descended the lofty and very precipitous 
bluff on which the village stands, crossed the flat 
meadow bottom, (having been deceived by appear- 
ances as to the distance to the river, which was in 
reality half a mile,) and at last found that the wa- 
ter was exceedingly muddy and quite warm. It 
was now growing dark, and | turned my solitary 
steps over the wild flats, in the midst of a thunder- 
storm. Gusts of rain and wind rendered my steps 
unsteady—the lightning’s flare, revealing in the 
tall rustling grass, the many pools of water, seemed 
actually to play around the bright bucket which I 
held in my hand. I found my party had selected 
quarters in a “ Lodge.” 

These dwellings of the Indian are more com- 
fortable than the common houses in the frontier 
States. Around a circular excavation about three 
feet deep, and forty in diameter, a conical edifice 
of poles rests upon a strong frame work ; this is 
covered three or four feet thick with wattled bushes, 
&c. and earth—leaving at the apex, about twenty- 


* The prairie inspired prophecy is now History—yearly 
parties cross the Rocky Mountains. 
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five feet from the floor, a small opening for light | 
and the escape of smoke: under this is fixed the 
inclined stick or pole on which the kettle is sus- 
pended over the fire. Around the edge the area is 
divided off into very comfortable berths, rendered 
more or less private by matting. Cool in summer, 
and warm in winter, they are never troubled with 
smoke. Many are much larger, but this is the 
usual size, in which several families live. Con- 
ceive of forty or fifty of these,—appearing to be 
solid mounds,—erected without regard to order, 
which would be somewhat difficult, owing to their 
circular shape—a horse pen of canes,—and in the 
vicinity some fifty acres of corn in patches, some 
not larger than the eighth of an acre, others form- 
ing a field of size—and though not fenced, the dif- 
ferent proprietorships marked off—and some idea 
is had of the Otto village. 

June 20th. I was awoke last night by the thun- 
der reverberating around my subterranean abode, 
and beheld the lightnings seeming to play around 
a hole in the sky of utter darkness; between asleep 
and awake, my sensations were the more strange 
and pleasing, as I could not realize my unwonted 
situation. 

Finding the river too high to cross, we concluded 
to send Godfrey to a trading-house, thirty miles 
above, on the Missouri, for assistance. So we set 
to work to make a small raft of the logs we could 
find. He seated himself, paddle in hand, a-straddle 
on one end, near waist deep in water, but with 
some articles dry on the “bow.” We lost sight 
of him near the other bank, and a mile Jower down. 

This is the largest tributary of the Missouri, 
and, like all other rivers entering it (or the Lower 
Mississippi,) from the S. W., is turbid. All those 
from the other side are clear; and this extraordi- 





nary rule holds with respect to the tributaries of | 


the Arkansas and Red rivers. The Platte, in 
most of its course, has a perfectly level bottom, 
without timber, and from two to twelve miles 
broad. Rising at the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near the source of the Arkansas, the waters 
of the two springs mingle, after flowing in a de- 
vious circuit of 4000 miles. 

The scene in the village to-night is imposing. 
The stars shine brightly—it is a perfect calm; the 
crescent throws a doubtful shadow. I wander 
among the earth mounds, more like ancient tombs 
than the abodes of man; far below, the swollen and 
mighty river, “dark heaving,” sounds a melancholy 
and awful monotone; the poetical whip-poor-will 
alone breaks the dead oppressive silence with the 
music of a living sound. Far in the wilderness, 


we felt doubly alone amid these dwelling places of 


man. 

June 21. At4P. M. three horsemen appeared 
to our anxious eyes beyond the river; it was God- 
frey with aid, and we were directed to the village, 
three miles below. He got over late and with 
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much difficulty, bringing with him a half-breed and 
the old Frenchman, Barada, (p. 24,) the semi-am- 
phibious, universal interpreter, and the father of 
forty children. 
June 22. About sunrise, in a cold drizzle, we 
were on the river-bank, looking on with some cu- 
riosity at the doings of our savage friends. ‘Two 
elk skins united were gathered round the edge, and 
distended with willow boughs—-(it is then called a 
bouce,) and were ready for the launch; but that a 
Frenchman seems to make it a rule, if he find no 
holes, to punch some through and then tie them 
up. Dressed in woollen, and a blanket thrown 
around me, I shivered as I-looked on, and then 
most reluctantly stripped myself—save a cloth 
vest—to take my place in this strange and dan- 
gerous aquatic experiment. In the bouco was 
placed all the baggage, and Mr. B. Godfrey took 
charge of the horses. Half swimming and half 
wading in quicksands, the two others, rope in 
mouth, took this leather tub in tow, while I steadied 
it behind. ‘The river is half a mile wide in a di- 
rect line; we had chosen a point where there was 
an island in the midst. We reached it in safety ; 
but I was almost convulsed with cold, and nearly 
speechless. I wrapped myself up on the sand in 
two blankets, and in twenty minutes was much re- 
covered. ‘The men had fashioned the buts of two 
green willows into the semblance of paddles, when 
Mr. B. and myself both entered the bouco—the 
stout Maugrain leading, old Barada behind. This 
side was worse; the water ran in great waves. 
We paddled with all our strength. At last Mau- 
grain faltered, and would have sunk us, but fortu- 
nately he found himself in depth. With a brave 
heart he put out his utmost powers, and reached 
the bank, silent, but evidently much overcome. 
The paddling had quite restored my circulation. 
June 22. After a short breathing-time, our 
horses being saddled, we left the banks of the 
Platte ; crossing the level prairie bottom, without 
other adventure than miring a horse, we approached 
the Elkhorn, six miles distant. This, like the 
stream of the same name in Kentucky, is a beauti- 
ful one ; it is about fifty feet wide, of a sandy bot- 
tom, Jimpid and deep waters. After taking here a 
cup of hot coffee, we pursued our ride, and eight 
miles brought us to the Papion, a small and muddy 
stream mouthing in the Missouri; the Elkhorn 
empties into the Platte from the left, so here is a 
remarkable instance of the extraordinary rule ap- 
plying to the Western waters before mentioned. 
On approaching the Missouri, the country as- 
sumes appearances of more variety and interest, 
than the prairie distant from water-courses, where 
there is great uniformity; here are to be seen ab- 
rupt hills, partially covered with trees, and nearer 
the river on either side, conical in shape, with jut- 





ting rocks. Having ridden twenty-five miles in an 
E. N. E. direction, we arrived this afternoon at 
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Cabanne’s trading house, which is a few miles be- 
low old Fort Atkinson, on “ Council Bluffs,” and 
were delighted in having accomplished the last of 
our difficulties—which had their origin and agygra- 
vation in cold rains. 

June 23. The Missouri having risen three feet last 
night, there is a probability of the fur company’s 
steamboat Yellow Stone getting down from above, 
where, having been long detained by low water, 
preparations have been made for passing the year. 

The Ottos had left their village ten days; they 
fear the small-pox, which is here reported to be at 
Liberty, Missouri. Four or five hundred of the 
Pawnees have died of the influenza, which has 
passed through this region as an epidemic. Win- 
ter, spring, and summer, the weather is very damp 
and cold. 

An old acquaintance and a resident of the coun- 
try, arriving to-day, we rode together to view the 
localities and ruins of Fort Atkinson. We found 
but melancholy memorials of the long occupation 
of the post by the gallant, the “ marching 6th;” 
soon the luxuriant blue grass, will alone remind 
the wandering traveller of the former existence of 
this post “ renowned in stories.” 

After remaining in this vicinity a few days, we 
procured a canoe—rather out of sorts—of which 
the rising waters had deprived some owner above; 
and sending back the horses by an Indian, em- 
barked on our return, still with Godfrey for our 
‘only‘assistant. ‘The only store of meat which we 
took for a deseending voyage of about 300 miles, 
was five pounds of raw salted pork. 

In a few hours we passed the spot where the 
Great Platte impetuously discharges itself by seve- 
ral channels right across the current of the Mis- 
souri, thus causing a turmoil amid the waters 
rather dangerous to our primitive navigation. 


A 
change is here observed in the river scenery, enl| 


a great improvement; it now resembles that of the 
Ohio, er Upper Mississippi; and it is remarkable 
that the bluffs rise from the river only on the right 
bank, for 200 miles below this point; they are 
here crowned with forests. On the north side is a 
wonderful bottom perfectly level, and averaging 
about three miles in width; about half a mile of 
this, nearest the river, is almost invariably a lofty 
forest,—beyond, a beautiful savouna. About 400 
square miles of exceedingly rich and beautiful, level 
and well watered ground in a body!—Thirty-five 
miles lower, we passed the mouth of the Riviere 
de Table, running from the South; five miles lower 
there is a remarkable pass, where a bluff of verti- 
cal rock projects into the river, where it is not 
above 150 yards wide. We encamped near sun- 


set, having run eighty miles (by French count! 


thirty-two leagues) in eleven and a half hours, with 
but one paddle, and stopping to kill a deer. 

The next day we passed the mouth of the Little 
Nemehaw, just below which is apparently a fine 
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place for building—a bluff handsomely sloped, and 
sufficient timber; and it is said a vein of stone coal 
close at hand. About three miles lower is the 
most beautiful spot I have seen on the river. Not 
far from here, as Godfrey relates, the Ottos last 
winter killed forty elks in deep snow with their 
tomahawks. 

Finding a deer in the river, this forenoon, we 
gave chase; it was nearly a mile below, but the 
poor animal, alarmed at our rapid approach, be- 
came confused, and repeatedly changed its course ; 
all paddling our best, the canoe shot like an arrow; 
we got within twenty feet, when my rifle, for the 
first time, missed fire. I then tried a shot-gun 
with no better luck. Godfrey’s rifle also missed ; 
the deer was close to land, when at another trial 
Godfrey’s gun went off, and deer too; but poor 
fellow, with a ball through his neck. ‘The deer 
are driven to the bars by musquitoes by the score ; 
we have only to give the canoe a good direction, 
partially conceal our bodies, and suffer it to float, 
to get within a few feet of them; in this manner 
we killed to-day a fat doe. 

The third evening we arrived safely at canton- 
ment Leavenworth. 


CHAPTER XV. 

We were often visited by deputations and treaty 
parties of the many wilder tribes of Indians, vary- 
ing as much in dress and personal appearance as in 
character and pursuits. ‘The celebrated Shawnee 
Prophet was once or twice at the post, and I have 
heard him speak in council; he was an old man, 
but little distinguished in appearance. 

One hundred Pawnees paid us a visit, on busi- 
ness with their agent; Capot Bleu was at their 
head, a chief remarkable for dignity and suavity of 
manners—a born gentleman. Reared wholly in 
prairies, they seemed almost lost in the little woods 
around us. We all attended one evening at a 
dance among their camp fires: of their entertain- 
ments, one was very remarkable, resembling, in- 
deed, an institution of classic Greece. Of a sud- 
den a fine looking warrior sprang into the circle, 
stuck an arrow into the ground, and then, in the 
most animated language, recounted one of his deeds 
in arms; closing with a call upon any performer of 
a greater action to make his claim to the prize. 
He said, in substance, that he had ridden alone to 
a Spaniard’s (Mexican’s) house, shot down the 
owner, scalped him, and driven off sixty horses 
and mules. After a pause, another Brave arose ; 
described an action which he deemed more brave 
or reputable. He had, on a certain occasion, struck 
a man in battle: and then removing the arrow, laid 
it at the feet of the presiding chief. Others in 
like manner offered articles, some of more value, 
until many had, in their finest style of oratory, pro- 
claimed their proudest deeds. ‘l'hese recitals are 
always strictly veracious ; and fashion, or custom, 
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decides that they are not immodest. At the close, 
the chief adds his sanction by a distribution of the | 
prizes. Opinion has settled the comparative honor 
of many of these feats. ‘The highest is, to take a 
warrior prisoner ; the second, firs: to strike a dead 
or fallen man in battle: there are several reasons | 
given for this singular honor; one perhaps is, that | 
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morse, and exhibited the redeeming traits of re- 
_ pentance and inconsolable grief, and of greatness, 
in the very constancy of the absorbing sentiment. 


‘He retired from all intercourse with his race, ab- 


| Staining wholly from drink, for which he had a 
| propensity ; as if under a vow, he went naked for 
near two years; he meditated upon suicide, and 


it is most likely to fall to the person who has slain | | was probably only prevented from committing it by 


the enemy. 
proach, and will generally have friends near him; 
and it is a frequent stratagem to feign death to 
draw on an enemy,—seeking this honor, to almost 
certain destruction. I once saw a warrior rushing 


too eagerly to strike a foe, who certainly was quite 


dead, killed by an accidental shot. Next to this 
feat is, to strike an opposing enemy in battle. 

We were frequently visited by parties of Ottoes, 
from near the mouth of the Great Platte: they 
were a brave and interesting people. Their prin- 
cipal chief, I-e-tan, was a distinguished man, of 
great prowess, and profound judgment or craft: 


perhaps his most remarkable quality was, a close | 


observation and penetration of character and mo- 
tives. I heard a gentleman who knew him well, 
and spoke his language, say, that he had known 


A wounded man is dangerous to ap-|the influence of a white friend; but he sought 


honorable death in desperate encounters with all 
_enemies he could find, and in this period acquired 
his name or title, from a very destructive attack 
which he made upon a party of the I-e-tan tribe. 
He lived a year or two with the Pawncees, acquired 
perfectly their very difficult language, and attained 
a great influence over them, which he never lost. 
After several years of such penance I-e-tan re- 
visited the villages of his nation ; and, in 1830, on 
the death of La Criniere, his elder brother, suc- 
ceeded him as principal chief. 

I-e-tan married many of the finest girls of his 
own and neighboring tribes, but never had children. 
Latterly, one of his wives proved to be pregnant ; 
and, while wavering between love and revenge, a 
male child was born with teeth. Vanity now proved 








him to form judicious if not accurate estimates of| the strongest passion; he feigned to believe it his 


men, from a half hour’s acquaintance, and without 
understanding a word that was spoken. 
beneath the calm exterior of his character, burned 
a lava of impetuous passions, which, when strongly 
moved, burst forth with a fierce and blind violence. 

I-e-tan had the advantage of a fine and command- 
ing figure; so remarkable, indeed, that once at a 
dinner on a public occasion at Jefferson Barracks, 
his health was drank, with a complimentary appli- 
cation of the lines— 

“A combination and a form indeed, 


“Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
“To give the world assurance of a man.” 


But deep | 





son, and pronounced it a special interposition of 
the Great Spirit, of which this extraordinary sign 
was the proof. I-e-tan was the last chief who 
could so far resist the ruinous influence of the in- 
creasing communication of his tribe with the villan- 
ous—the worse than barbarous whites of the ex- 
treme frontier, as to keep the young men under a 
tolerable control ; his death proved a signal for li- 
cense and disorder. 

Intemperance was the great fault in I-e-tan’s 
character—the cause of his greatest misfortune and 
crime ; it led to a violent death. ‘The circumstan- 
ces of this tragedy are worthy of record, if only 


There was a passage in the life of this chief) that they develop some strong traits of aboriginal 


which has been so perverted by an itinerant Indian 
story-monger, that I cannot refrain from giving it 
rightly. In a deep carouse which took place one 
night in the village, in 1822, his brother, a fine 
fellow, named Blue-eyes, (that color being very ex- 


character ; they are as follows: In April, 1837, ac- 
companied by his two youngest wives, at a trading- 
house near the mouth of the Platte, he indulged in 
one of his most violent fits of drunkenness ; and in 
this condition, on a dark and inclement night, drove 


traordinary in an Indian,) had the misfortune to bite| his wives out of doors: two men of his tribe who 


off a small piece of I-e-tan’s nose. 


So soon as he! witnessed these circumstances took the utmost ad- 


became fully sensible of this irreparable injury, to| vantage of them, and seduced the women to fly in 
which as an Indian he was perhaps even more sen-| their company. One of these men had formerly 
sitive than a white man, [-e-tan burned with a mor- | been dangerously stabbed by I-e-tan. Actuated by 


tal resentment. 
kill him; and retired, got a rifle, and returned. 


He told his brother that he would | hatred—calculating perhaps on the chief’s decli- 


ning power, and the strength of their connexion, 





Blue-eyes was found leaning with folded arms} which was great—the seducers becoming tired of 
against a pillar of his lodge, and thus, with a he-| outlying in hunting camps, &c., determined to re- 


roic stoicism which has been rightly attributed as a| turn to the village and face it out. 


Such cases of 


characteristic of the race, without a murmur, or a _elopement are not very unfrequent; but, after a 
word, or the quiver of a muscle, submitted to his| much longer absence, the parties generally become 


cruel fate. 
the heart. 


Then was I-e-tan seized with a violent re- not only a personal insult and injury, but an evi- 


I-e-tan deliberately shot him through | silently reconciled, if necessary, through the ar- 


rangement of friends. But I-e-tan said that it was 
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dent defiance of his power; and that he would live 
or die the chief of the Ottoes. His enemies had 
prepared their friends fur resistance, and I-e-tan 
armed himself for the conflict. He sought and 


found the young men in the skirts of the village, 


hear some trees where their supporters were con- 
cealed. J-e-tan addressed the man whom he had 
formerly wounded: “Stand aside; 1 do not wish 


to kill you; 1 have perhaps injured you enough.” | 


The fellow immediately fled. He then fired upon 
the other, and missed him; who, about to return 
the fire, was shot down by a nephew of I-e-tan’s, 
from a great distance. He then drew a pistol, 
jamped astride his fallen enemy, and was about to 
blow his brains out, when the interpreter, Dorian, 
hoping even then to stop bloodshed, struck up his 
pistol, which was discharged in the air, and seized 


I-e-tan around the body and arms; at this instant’ 
the wounded man, writhing in the agony of death, 
discharged his rifle at random; the ball shattered | 
Dorian’s arm, and broke both of I-e-tan’s ; but being 


then unluosed, he sprang upon and stamped the 


body, and called upon his sister, an old woman, 


who, with an axe in hand, came running like his 


tion of their manners before strangers. It origi- 
nated perhaps in an overwrought copy of the cold 
dignity and hardness of the reputed Roman charac- 
ter; and served—while it misled,—to give a facti- 
tious interest to the red hero of a romance ; but the 
world may rely upon it that those, whose pursuits 
have led to intimate acquaintance with the native 
character of the aborigines, have not been writers. 

The Indian, so reserved and dignified in council, 
and in his intercourse with strangers, at home with 
his tribe, and in domestic life is eminently social ; 
full of merriment and laughter, and fond of a prac- 
tical joke ; he seeks lively company; attends feasts, 
and amuses himself with ludicrous narratives, or 
listens to the marvellous stories and traditions of 
the olden time; he frequently passes the night in 
singing and dancing; or,—in romantic mood,— 
serenades with his flute, and sings praises to some 
red beauty who holds the vigils of love. 

The Indian learns to control his passions in con- 
sequence of the absence of a protecting law; they 
fight only with weapons, and the taking of life leads 
to bloody family feuds,—to factions,—and soime- 
times to civil war. 


nephews and friends from the village, to beat out} He knows no moral restraint upon lying; and 
his brains, which she did. At this instant (Dorian his life is spent in the study and practice of de- 
being out cf the way) a volley was fired from the ceit;—as a means of. aggrandizement,—and for 
trees at I-e-tan, and five balls penetrated his body ; ‘the attainment of petty ends, he uses it with a libe- 
then, his nephews coming too late to his support, | rality, only limited by the fear of detection ; this,— 
took swift vengeance: they fired at his now flying | as with the Spartan theft,—is the only crime. 
enemies, and, although they were in motion, near Frequent exposure only brands him with the cha- 
two hundred yards distant, three of them fell dead. | racter of fool. 

I-e-tan was conveyed to his lodge in the village,| On the women of course falls the domestic 
where, being surrounded by many relations and drudgery, as it does on most white women; with 
friends, he deplored the condition of the nation, and the only difference that it is of a harsher and more 
warned them against the dangers and evils to which  !aborious kind ; a consequence of their wild mode 
it was exposed. He assured them most positively | of life; which too, of course, hardens the women, 
that if he willed it, he could continue to live; but and fits them for their duties. Some of these 
that many of the Ottoes had become such dogs, | would unfit the man for hunting, in which he has 
that he was weary of governing them; and that his| his full share of the curse of labor. On his return 





arms being broken he could no longer be a great 
warrior. He gave some messages for his friend, 
the agent who was expected at the village, and 
then turning to a bystander, told him he had heard 
that day he had a bottle of whiskey, and to go and 
bring it; which being done, he caused it to be 
poured down his throat, when, being drunk, he sang 
his death-song and died. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Amid the quiet inactivity of an infantry outpost, 
I could scarcely fail to inquire into, and learn much 
of the manners, customs and traditions of the abo- 
riginal tribes, with many of which I was much ia 
contact. 

The Indian is still misunderstood by book-writers 
and readers. Lately we have begun to discover 
that the apathy, and insensible sternness of dispo- 
sition ascribed to them, are a mistaken exaggera- 





to his lodge after days of exhausting exposure and 
exertions for the support of his family, his wife is 
happy in every case for his comfort ; removes his 
stiff-worn clothing ; hastens to cook and set before 
him the best food which she has; offers him a 
pipe ; unpacks the meat which he has brought; and 
willingly,—if her little son has not done it,—takes 
care of the horse. The husband strives to obtain 
wealth in horses to relieve his family of travelling 
on foot and carrying burdens. The wife is con- 
tented and happy. 

The men are fond of their children, and playful 
in their intercourse with them; parents give them 
lessons of prudence and good behavior: but the 
boys soon throw off the restraint of their mothers ; 
who, when they become seven or eight years of 
age, begin to stand in dread of the bow and arrows 
of the young warriors: at ten or twelve, the boys 
begin to rebel also against their fathers; whom they 
are apt to strike on provocation with the first thing 
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they lay their hands on: the father ihen goes off | with their faces and persons blackened with mud— 
rubbing his hurt, and tells his neighbors what a;as in mourning—where they fast and pray some- 


brave warrior his boy will become. 


times for days together, and sing rade chants in 


The daughters, under the maternal eye, are very | praise and adoration. With minds thus exalted 


generally chaste, as a matter of policy : after mar- 
riage they are less so; but perhaps not less than 
among the civilized. Some tribes however hold 
this virtue in small esteem. 

The Indian eats when he is hungry; and at no 
regular times ; so that the members of a family sel- 
dom eat together, and the women very seldom 
with the men. ‘They are almost equally irregular 
in their hours of sleep and rest. 

They have no distinction of vulgar and polite 
language ; and feel no indelicacy in using all ex- 
pressive words in every society and presence. 

The men all choose some animal, bird or fish, as 
their own peculiar patron, to which thev offer a 
kind of worship, much like that of patron-saints : 
it is their “totem; a sort of coat-of-arms; and 
from it they frequently take their name :—an In- 
dian will seldom kill or eat of the chosen animal; 
he deems it his guide and protector, and addresses 
to it speeches and prayers. 

They have physicians who administer a few 
simple remedies ; as an emetic, for instance, they 
use a tea made of the leaves of the white willow; 
their treatment of most local disorders, is scarify- 
ing, and the blister by fire; and, in addition, they 
are much in the habit of sucking the seat of pain, 
and even the most disgusting wounds and disor- 
ders. They commonly combine the office of phy- 
sician with that of priest or prophet; and their 
French appellation has been anglocised into “ medi- 
cine men.” They endeavor to hide their igno- 
rance,—or artfully assist their remedies by inspi- 
ring confidence in their patients, by using much 
religious mummery, and the common resorts of 
quackery; a great instrument in which is their 
“medicine bag,” which is held in much awe and 
respect ; it contains a great variety of articles es- 
teemed for one reason or another; among which 
some portion or symbol of the patron-animal al- 
ways finds a place: (one might imagine they have 
copied from the veneration and uses of saintly 
relies!) 

The remote Indians almost hourly worship the 
Supreme Being: but tinged with the materialism 
of uncultivated minds, and in the absence of reve- 
lation, recognize his presence or attributes in the 
most striking features of nature ; in the most fear- 
ful or beneficent elements of the scheme of creation. 

The first puff in smoking, with an ejaculation, 
they direct upwards: and always sacrifice to the 
Great Spirit before eating; they cut off a portion 
of meat—offer it to the Heavens, as his dwelling 
place,—and then to the Earth, as the mother of all 
things ; after which they burn it. 

In the spring-time parents send out their sons, 
and men go forth to lonely places, and hill-tops; 
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and wrought to enthusiasm, they imagine that they 
hold intercourse with the Almighty. In stormy 
nights, and in tempests the warriors generally go 
out and seek this intercourse of prayers. Prophets 
thus arise; fanatics, who perhaps deceive them- 
selves as much as others. With some notable 
exceptions, the women never sacrifice or pray or 
worship. 

The Indians, at times of impending calamity, 
sometimes give away their children, as a humilia- 
tion and atonement, to propitiate the Almighty. 

Many of their ceremonies, beliefs and traditions, 
strongly resemble those of the Old Testament. 
They have prophets who seem to believe that they 
hold discourse with the Supreme Being ; they pro- 
phesy, and pretend to give his very words; they 
make sacrifices, observe feasts ; and fast and pray— 
not in sackcloth and ashes,—but covered—as a 
mortification—with mud ; they inflict on themselves 
wounds, and have many other modes of penance ; 
they have traditions of animals speaking, and be- 
lieve that in former days, men were sometimes 
turned into animals. 

The following nations or tribes of Indians occupy 
the middle ground between the most savage and 
remote and those who have been whelmed by the 
hitherto irresistible tide of miration, and debauched 
by their intercourse with the whites, viz: I-o-ways, 
Otés, O-ma-haws, Kanzas and Osages. Their 
fate is in suspense; but seems about to take an un- 
favorable turn. They have preserved this tradi- 
tion of their origin. 

Several hundred years ago 2 branch of the 
great Winnebago family commenced their wander- 
ings, from the great lakes Westward: the motive 
or cause of this division and migration is not as- 
signed; faction, the exigencies of war or dearth, 
may have given the impulse. 

It would be interesting, if it were possible, to 
trace their progress; to inquire whether their ad- 
vance was peaceful; if the regions passed over 
were in the possession of other tribes; or, if this 
may be inferred, whether they resisted—were de- 
stroyed, or driven forward on the territories of 
others. It might afford a partial solution of the 
great problem of the origin and history of the sa- 
vage tribes found by our ancestors in possession of 
this vast country. We daily discover the monu- 
ments of a more civilized, but perhaps soft and ef- 
feminate race, who were supplanted by these savage 
warriors—the hardy children of the North—as 
were the Southern Europeans in the fifth and sixth 
centuries by innumerable hordes of barbarians; so 
overwhelming in their course, as to leave but a 
germ of Southern civilization, which in nine cen- 
turies after, had scarce attained its ancient growth, 
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Cortez found in Mexico such a race—perhaps their 
descendants—constituting a great monarchy. 

After the arrival of the Winnebagoes on the 
bank of the Mississippi, the tradition assigns the 
cause of another division. The son of a powerful 
chief seduced the daughter of another, and refused 
when called upon, to take her as a wife. This 
gross injury caused a violent feud between the ri- 
val leaders, their dependants and friends; and it 
became so wari as to extend to the great mass of 
their followers. A bloody conflict between the 
two factions was averted by a timely compromise :— 
the followers of the offender’s father—though much 
the most nuinerous—withdrew from the rest, crossed 
the Mississippi, and continued their migration. The 
partizans of the injured chief remained in the vi- 
cinity of the river :—their descendants are the I-o- 
ways. 

Other causes of division—the greatest of which 
was perhaps the scarcity of game, subsequently 
scattered the main body, or emigrating party, over 
extensive districts. ‘Their descendants are known 
to compose the four other tribes before mentioned. 
Of these, the Otos, O-ma-haws and Kanzas, have 
permanent villages on the Missouri river, and two 
tributaries, the Great Platte and Kanzas. The 
Osages, formerly extending far South, even beyond 








the Arkansas, are now confined to a small district 
skirting the West bank of the Neosho, or Grand | 
river. They all speak dialects of the present Win- 
nebago language: and bear a strong resemblance | 
‘in persons and customs. The men of all these na- 
tions are of extraordinary size ; but the Osages are 
the largest; and I think, exceed the white Ame- 
ricans. 

Their numbers have been much reduced: princi- 
pally by small-pox. They are brave and fond of 
war; but have seldom shed the blood of whites. 
They are independent and bold in their intercourse 
with whites; and are also lively and intelligent. 
They have fine heads; and their symmetry of per- 
son, activity and powers of endurance, are re- 
markable. 

Early in June,—after planting corn,—they are 
accustomed to move by whole tribes to the great 
plains frequented by buffalo: then they enjoy the 
chase, and feast for months: but are also provident 
enough to dry and smoke a stock of meat, and re- 
turn with their horses loaded with it, to their vil- 
lages of spacious and comfortable diet-houses. 
They now pull much of their corn while it is in 
the milk, and dry it carefully in the sun: it is then 
called “ sweet corn ;” an excellent and almost uni- 
versal dish with them: it keeps well, and when 
broiled, swells, and recovers the tenderness and 
sweetness of a roasting-ear ;—it is far superior to 
hominy. After gathering their crops, they again 
remove to the game country in October ; and there 
pass the winters in skin-lodges or tents.* 





*See note A, in Appendix. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

The most remarkable personage that has ap- 
peared among these tribes was Blackbird, chief of 
the O-ma-haws. This tribe, though now reduced 
to about 1200 souls, in his time numbered perhaps, 
quite as many warriors. 

Blackbird (Wah-shingah Sawby) was born about 
the year 1750 in the O-ma-haw village. It stands 
on the South bank of the Missouri river, ninety 
miles above Council Bluffs. 

The dignity of principal chief, or king—for the 
language rather indicates the royal title—among 
the O-ma-haws—and most other Indian nations— 
is hereditary ; but subject to frequent irregularities. 
Blackbird was of undistinguished parentage ; his 
earliest pursuits were those of a doctor. To this 
character he soon added that of reilgious juggler ; 
he became a “medicine man.” His ambition then 
began to be developed: and he sought by a habit 
of austerity, to obtain the respect of his fellows ; 
he rendered himself remarkable for the frequency 
and duration of his fasts and religious ceremonies. 
He next ventured to appear in the character of 
prophet; and whether from unnsual foresight,— 
from cunning and management,—or perhaps some 
instances of remarkable luck, soon became a very 
distinguished one. About this time he made a fast 


(of great duration; and sat motionless for several 


days and nights on a high white cliff, which was 
in view from the village: this over, he gave out, 
that the Great Spirit had appeared to him, face to 
face, and told him that he should become a very 
great man. 

Having acquired by these means the importance 
and influence of a principal man, Blackbird’s ambi- 
tion was further excited to follow the only remain- 
ing road to honors and power. that of arms; he 
became a partizan leader against the Sioux and 
Pawnees, with whom the nation is ever at war. 
He did not mistake his capacity : and indeed be- 
came highly distinguished as a successful warrior. 

Greatly respected as a war-chief, and feared as 
a prophet, he was now nearly at the pinnacle of 
Indian ambition: but Blackbird was not contented: 
he could not brook a divided rule ; his ambition was 
boundless. 

An extraordinary circumstance now occurred 
which moulded his further fortunes; and infamously 
used, led to fame and despotic power. This was 
the solitary instance of an introduction of arsenic 
into the Indian country ; it is not known by whom, 
or for what purpose it was done; but certain it is, 
that-—-perhaps accidentally—the peison fell into 
the hands of Blackbird; and with a full knowledge 
of its qualities and use. 

Blackbird had no conscientious scruples to over- 
come ;—few of his condition would have had ;—he 
soon resolved on the most judicious and fatal appli- 
cation of this terrible agent. It was in his charac- 
ter of prophet that he determined to sate his re- 
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Jentless ambition ; to rid himself of enemies, and to 
become the object of the fear, and even adoration 
of the nation. 

He at once boldly prophesied the death of the 
rival chief: and took measures that it should be 
fully accomplished by means of the poison. The 
chief suddenly died, as had been predicted, and the 
tribe were full of terror. 

It is needless to follow him in this sure and ter- 
rible course ; he sacrificed a great number ;—his 
enemies, and those who stood at all in his way. 
His religious mummery—by which he pretended 
to hold interviews with the Almighty—was fre- 
quently practised in his lodge; it was done with 
much noise and ostentation. The nation heard 
and trembled. 

When he was known to be angry,—or in times 
of great distress and calamity, the people would 
fearfully enter, and seek by all means to propitiate 


his favor: prostrate on the ground, they gently | 


raised his feet, and placed them upon their necks! 

One of his wives eloped with a Pawnee ; he shut 
himself up, and did not speak for several days :— 
the whole nation were in despair :—the parents of 
the most handsome girls, took them to him, and 
humbly offered them for his acceptance. 

The following instance is given of Blackbird’s 
despotism. The nation were on their return from 
the summer hunt; near the heads of the Platte, 
they were forced to cross a sandy plain, in which 
no water was to be found nearer than a long day’s 
journey. By some means—perhaps by their set- 
ting off before he gave the word—he was offended: 
he said nothing during the day, but rode on in ad- 
vance until he came to the brow of a hill in view 
of water ; the poor people had suffered exceedingly 
on the hot plain, and came straggling on; each 
pressing desperately forward with all his strength 
to quench a raging thirst. He allowed them to 
get in full view of the water, and then commanded 
a halt! The nation obeyed ; and threw themselves 
on the earth in an agony of fear and suffering. 
Blackbird himself sent forward for water and 
drank. 

The whole people were in danger of destruction. 
There was a white man among them, named Ba- 


|make any or all go and throw down their furs and 
'skins in a great pile before the trader, until he 
should say there was enough. 

There was one warrior who quailed not before 
| the terrible power of Blackbird. This was Maunda- 
he Ghinga,—the Little Bow. He had become so 
distinguished that the chief was jealous, or held 
his character in some dread; accordingly, on an 
occasion of his absence on a hunt, Blackbind’s in- 
fluence prevailed over his wife, and she consented 
to poison him on his retarn. 

Agreeably to her instructions, on Little Bow’s 
arrival she was particularly attentive and affec- 
tionate in her usual offices: and setting before him 
'a tempting bowl of food, invited him to eat. I 
know not if in this case his death had been fore- 
told,—but from some cause Little Bow was dis- 
‘trustful: he requested her to partake of the meal ; 
and on her declining, positively commanded her to 
‘eat. His wife then threw herself at his feet, and 
with many tears confessed her crime and revealed 
‘the secret of Blackbird’s power. 

The Little Bow dashed his tomahawk into her 

brain. He then threw on his war-dress,—seized 
his arms, and mounted his best horse. He gal- 
loped through all parts of the village, proclaimed 
the villainy of the murderous chief, and endeavored 
to stir up the people by violent harangues; he pa- 
'raded in front of Blackbird’s lodge; accused him of 
‘his crimes, nttered every abuse, and defied him to 
| manly combat. 
But Blackbird’s power, founded on the igne- 
rance and superstitious fears of the people, was 
‘scarcely to be shaken: the result was that Little 
| Bow raised a party of about three hundred—in- 
cluding families—with which he seceded, and 
‘built a village about thirty miles above. Here 
they lived many years, until they were nearly all 
exterminated by small-pox; Little Bow himself 
survived his great enemy. 

Blackbird, or Tow-wan-ga-hi—the Town-builder 
as he was also called, died in 1803, about a year 
after this event, of the small-pox. He was buried 
on the point of a high bluff, immediately on the ri- 
ver, at the head of Blackbird bend. He was 
placed sitting on his horse; and over him was 













































rada; after some time he went to the chief and|erected a lofty mound; it can be seen for more 
told him, he was killing his people :—he could do/than twenty miles on the river. He chose this 
so if he chose ;—but as one of the whites, who held | spot, that he might see the white people—he told 






Blackbird in great friendship and respect, &c., re- 
quested to be allowed to goon. ‘The tyrant then 
relented, or was glad of an excuse to give way: 
he gave his gracious permission that the nation 
should drink; and accordingly with shouts of joy 
and thanks they ran off in a great race to the 
stream. 

Blackbird was in the habit of seizing trader’s 
boats, and taking, or distributing among the peo- 


his tribe—as they passed on the river. 

Blackbird’s memory is still held in reverence 
and fear; Indians as they pass, are still in the ha- 
bit of stopping to smoke, and make offerings at his 
tomb. 

I would give in connection with the subject of 
Indian character some account of a class of self- 
exiled wanderers and hunters, whose restless or 
savage natures, lead them to sever every tie of 





ple, every article of goods without any account of| kindred and country, and to prefer the privations 


them ;—after the next fall hunt he would generally 


and dangers of barbarism, among even hostile In- 
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dians, to the comforts and most exciting pursuits of 
their kind. A sketch of one may answer for the 
class. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Some Incidents in the Life of Hueu Guass, a 
Hunter of the Missouri River. 


Those pioneers, who sixty years ago, as an ad- 
vanced guard, fought the battles of civilization, for 
the very love of fighting, may be now recognized 
in the class of the hero of my sketch, who 1000 
miles beyond the last wave of the troublons tide of 
emigration, seek their pleasures in the hunt of a 
Blackfoot of the Rocky Mountains, a grizzly bear 
or a buffalo. It must be difficult to give even a 
faint idea of the toils and risks of a set of men, so 
constituted as to love a mode of life only for these 
attendants ; who exist but in the excitement of nar- 
row escapes,—of dangers avoided or overcome ; 
who oftea, such is their passionate devotion to ro- 
ving, choose it, and in preference to comfortable 
circumstances within the pale of civilization. Lit- 
tle has been reaped from this field, so fertile in 
novel incident, that its real life throws romance 
into the shade. 

The class of people above mentioned, excluded 
from choice from all intercourse with the world of 
white men, are at different periods very differently 
occupied :—at times, as trappers; at others, they 
live with Indians, conforming in every respect to 
their mode of life; and often they are found entirely 
alone, depending upon a rifle, knife, and a few 
traps, for defence, subsistence, and employment. 

A trapping expedition arrived on the hunting 
grounds, is divided into parties of four or five men, 
which separate for long periods of time; and as 
the beaver is mostly in the country of hostile In- 
dians, in and beyond the Rocky Mountains, it is 
an employment of much hazard, and the parties 
are under great pains for concealment. ‘Trappers, 
and others who remain in these regions, subsist 
for years wholly upon game. They never taste 
bread, nor can they even procure salt, indispensa- 
ble as it may be considered in civilized life. 

To take the beaver requires practice and skill. 
The trap is set, and then sunk in the stream to a 
certain depth, (when the water is too deep for it to 
rest upon the bottom) by means of floats attached, 
and a chain confines it to something fixed, or very 
heavy at the bottom. ‘This depth must be such 
that the animal, in swimming over it, is caught by 
the leg. The aii consists of some strong scent, 
proceeding from a substance placed directly oppo- 
site upon the shore ; an oil taken from the body of 
the animal is generally used. The greatest care 
is necessary to destroy all trace of the presence of 
the trapper when making his arrangements, which, 
if discovered by the most sensitive instinct of the 
animal, it carefully avoids the place; they there- 
fore wade, or use a canoe in setting the trap. 
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The solitary hunter is found occasionally thus 
employed, for the sake of the trade with those who 
visit the country solely for that purpose; getting 
for his skins the few necessaries of his situation,— 
blankets, powder, lead, &c. 

The white, or more properly, the grey or grizzly 
bear is, next to the Indian, the greatest enemy the 
hunter meets with in this region; it is the lion of 
our forests; the strongest and most formidable of 
al] its animals. It is about 400 pounds in weight ; 
its claws more than three inches long; the buffalo 
bull, perhaps stronger and more active than the 
domestic, is a certain victim to its strength. If a 
grizzly bear is reported to be in the vicinity of an 
Indian camp or village, fifty or an hundred war- 
riors turn out (as in the East for a lion or tiger) 
to hunt to its death so dangerous and dreaded a 
neighbor. 

The grizzly bear never avoids, very often at- 
tacks a man; while, on the other hand, the hunter, 
but under the most favorable circumstances, care- 
fully avoids him. 

In the summer of 1823, immediately after the 
desertion and conflagration of the Arickara village, 
consequent upon its attack by the 6th Regiment 
United States Infantry, a party of eighty men, un- 
der the direction of Major Henry, (that had volun- 
teered in that engagement) left this point of the 
Missouri river, intending to gain the head waters 
of the Yellow Stone to make a fall hunt for beaver. 
The party had journied four days in the prairie ; on 
the fifth we would introduce our hero (who has 
been rather backward) to the attention of the rea- 
der—if, indeed, it has not been already lost in the 
rugged field prepared for his reception. 

On the fifth day, Glass (who was an engagee in 
the expedition) Jeft the main body, accompanied by 
two others, to make one of the usual hunts, by 
which, while subsistence is acquired, the party is 
not detained. Having, near night, succeeded in 
killing buffalo, they were directing their common 
course to a point, near which, they knew, must be 
the position of the camp for the night; it was on a 
small stream, and as they passed near one of its 
curves, Glass became somewhat detached from the 
others, intending to drink of its waters ; at this mo- 
ment his progress was arrested by the sight of a 
grizzly bear issuing from beneath the bank oppo- 
site to him. His companions, overcome by their 
fears, which no obligation to share with him his 
unavoidable danger could resist, profited by their 
more favorable situation to attempt escape by flight, 
leaving him to his destiny. 

A contest with a grizzly bear, more tenacious of 
life than a buffalo, is always dangerous; to ensure 
a probability of success and safety, all the energies 
must arise in proportion to the magnitude of the 
danger; and they must be shown in perfect cool- 
ness; the slightest falter, which with the many 
would result from a loss of this presence of mind, 
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would render the case hopeless and ensure de- 
struction. 

Glass would gladly have retreated, but he knew all 
attempt would be useless. This desperate situa- 
tion only nerved him to the combat. All depended 
upon the success of his first and only shot ;—with 
an aim, cool and deliberate, but quick, lest greater 
rapidity in the animal should render it more uncer- 
tain, he fired his rifle. The shot was a good one; 
eventually mortal; but its immediate effect was 
only to raise to its utmost degree the ferocity of 
the animal, already greatly excited by the sight 
and opposition of its intended prey; it bounded for- 
ward with a rapidity that could not be eluded, in 
pursuit of its flying adversary, whom danger, with 
means of defence, had inspired with deliberate ac- 
tion, but now only gave wings for his flight. But 
it was unavailing, and he knew it ;—an appalling 
roar of pain and rage, which alone could render 
pallid a cheek of firmness, chilled him to the soul; 
he heard it as a requiem for a departed spirit ;—he 
was overtaken, crushed to the earth, and rendered 
insensible but to thoughts of instant death. The 
act of contact had been two blows, inflicting ghastly 
wounds; the claws literally baring of flesh the 
bones of the shoulder and thigh. Not sated with 
this work of an instant, the bear continued on to 
pursue, with unabated speed, the flight of the two 
hunters :—the chase was to them awfully doubt- 
ful :--every muscle of a hunter's frame strained to 
utmost tension—the fear of a horrid death—the 
excitement of exertion—together producing a ve- 
locity seldom equalled by bipeds, had been unavail- 
ing in contest with that of the superior strength 
and fleetness of the raging animal. But, fortu- 
nately, it could not last ;-—-it was expended in the 
distance, from loss of blood ;—its exertions became 
more feeble ;—the sacrifice of a deserted comrade 
had saved their lives;—they reached the camp in 
safety. 

When sufficiently recovered, they reported the 
death of Glass, and their escape from the pursuit 
of the wounded grizzly bear. A large party was 
instantly in arms. It had gone but a short dis- 
tance when the bear was discovered and despatched 
without difficulty. Glass, they found, was not yet 
dead ; they bore him to the camp, still insensible 
from the shock of his dreadful wounds. ‘They 
were considered mortal, and, of course, bound up 
and treated as well as their circumstances would 
admit of. 

A question then arose, how he should be dis- 
posed of; to carry him farther was useless, if not 
impossible ; and it was finally settled that he should 
be left. Eighty dollars were subscribed for any 
two men who would volunteer to remain with him, 
await his death, and then overtake the party. A 
man named Fitzgerald, and a youth of seventeen, 
accepted the proposals; and the succeeding day 
the main party continued its route as usual. 


“ 





For two days they faithfully administered to his 
wants; then their imaginations began to create 
difficulties in their situation ; at least their inactive 
stay became very irksome ; and as they considered 
his recovery as hopeless, they equally agreed to 
think their remaining longer useless. Thus wrought 
upon, and from innate depravity, they conceived 
the horrid idea of deserting him, overtaking the 
party, and reporting his death :—and they deter- 
mined upon the prompt execution of their design :— 
nay more, these most heartless of wretches, taking 
advantage of his first sleep, not contented with the 
desertion of a sacred trust, robbed him of his rifle, 
knife, and, in short, every thing but a small kettle 
containing water, and a wallet on which his head 
rested ; and which fortunately contained a razor. 

On awakening, how could he realize his situa- 
tion! Helpless from painful wounds, he lay in the 
midst of a desert. His prospect was starvation 
and death. He was deserted by the human race. 

But all could not equal the mental conflict 
created by this act, which words cannot sufficiently 
blacken. He muttered a mingled curse and prayer : 
—He had a motive for living! He swore, as if on 
his grave for an altar, his endless hatred, and, if 
| spared, his vengeance on the actors in so foul a 
deed. 

Glass, when his water was exhausted, for fear 
he should become so weak as to perish for want of 
it, succeeded with great difficulty in crawling to 
the edge of the stream, where he lay incapable of 
further exertion for several days. 

Few are aware, until tried, of their capacity for 
endurance: and the mind seldom shrinks from an 
exertion that will yield a single ray of hope to il- 
lume the darkness of its waste. 

Glass did not despair: he had found he could 
crawl, and he determined to endeavor to reach a 
spot where he could better hope for succor. He 
crawled towards the Missouri, moving at the rate 
of about two miles a day! He lived upon roots 
and buffalo berries. On the third dayhe witnessed 
near him the destruction of a buffalo calf by 
wolves ;—and here he gave a proof of a cool judg- 
ment: he felt certain that an attempt to drive the 
wolves from their prey before their hunger was at 
least somewhat appeased, would be attended with 
danger, and he concluded to wait till they had de- 
voured about half of it, when he was successful in 
depriving them of the remainder: and here he re- 
mained until it was consumed, resting and, per- 
haps, gaining strength. His knees and elbows 
had by now become bare ; he detached some of his 
other clothing, and tied them around these parts, 
which must necessarily be protected, as it was by 
their contact with the ground that motion was 
gained. 

The wound on his thigh he could wash ; but his 





shoulder, or back, was in a dreadful condition. 
For more than forty days, he thus crawled on the 
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earth, in accomplishing a five days’ journey to the 
Arickara village. Here he found several Indian 
dogs still prowling among the ruins; he spent two 
days in taming one of them sufficiently to get it 
within his power: he killed it with the razor, and 
for several days subsisted upon the carcase. 

Glass, by this time, though somewhat recovered 
of the effect of his wounds, was, as may be sup- 
posed. greatly reduced ; but he continued his weary 
and distressing progress, upon arms and knees, 
down the Missouri river. In a few days he was 
discovered by a small party of Sioux Indians: these 
acted toward him the part of the good Samaritan. 
The wound on his back was found in a horrid con- 
dition. It had become full of worms! The In- 
dians carfully washed it, and applied an astringent 
vegetable liquid. He was soon after taken by them 
to a small trading-house about eighty miles below 
at the mouth of the Little Missouri. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Glass slowly recovered from his wounds. He 
had been greatly reduced; he was, indeed, when 
found, a mere skeleton: but a vigorous frame, and 
strong constitution, inured to constant exercise and 
rough labors, thus rendered iron-like, with little 
encouragement, quickly recovers from shocks that 
would be fatal to men of different pursuits. While 
in this situation, his curse, his oath of vengeance 
on the authors of half his misfortune, had not been 
forgotten. When in his feverish dreams he fought 
his battles o’er,—entrapped the wary beaver,—en- 
ticed to its death the curious antelope,—when the 
antlered buck was arrested in his pride by his skill, 
and weltered before him,—and when the shaggy 
strength of the untameable buffalo sank beneath his 
fatal rifle, the bear, the grizzly bear, would still 
disturb his slumbers; a thousand times would be 
imaged to his mind the horrid, the threatening grin 
of its features; now its resistless paw was sus- 
pended over his head, with nought to avert the 
death-inflicting blow,—and now its bloody teeth 
mangled his vitals. And again it would change, 
and he was confronted by mortal foes ;—and he 
felt a spell bound inactivity: goblin-like they 
danced before him ; retreated, advanced, in mock- 
ery of the impotence of their intended victim ;— 
and then he would see them afar off, with demon 
countenances of grim satisfaction, in leaving him to 
a fate they could easily avert, of studied cruelty, 
worse than death. Awaking with convulsive start, 
the ‘Great Nemesis’ ever invoked by the unfortu- 
nate, would seem to whisper him, “ Hast thou for- 
gotten thy oath.” 

His oath of revenge was far from forgotten. 
He nourished it as an only consolation ; an excite- 
ment to hasten recovery. Near two months had 
elapsed, when Glass was again on his feet. Nor 
had his ill fate in the least dampened the hunte.’s 





ardor: he the rather felt uneasy quickly to resume 
his adopted habits, which he had so long, so un- 
willingly forgone. 

The pleasures of this roving, independent, this 
easy, careless life of the hunter, when once tasted 
with relish, the subject is irreclaimable, and pines 
in disgust amid the tameness of more quiet occu- 
pations. 

Glass had found sympathy among his new friends 
at the trading-house. Who could withhold deep 
interest from the story of such wrongst He was 
destitute of clothing ; the rifle, butcher knife, &c., 
the means of the support, and even existence of 
the hunter. These they generously supplied him. 
A party of six of the engagees, headed by one 
Longevan, had occasion about this time to ascend 
the Missouri, in a Mackinaw, with the purpose of 
trading with the Mandans, about 300 miles above : 
these Glass resolved to accompany ; he was anx- 
ious to rejoin the trapping expedition, from which 
he had been cut off; a great object, it may be rea- 
dily conjectured, was to meet the two wretches he 
was so much indebted to. 

The party set out in their Mackinaw in October ; 
and near a month did they tug against the stubborn 
current of the Missouri: so slow is the progress of 
all boats, but those impelled by resistless steam, 
that hunters have the greatest leisure to subsist a 
party thus employed. At the Big Bend, a half 
hour’s walk across reaches the point gained in 
three days by the boatman’s labor. Among the 
hunters, Glass was, as usual, conspicuous for pa- 
tience and success. Many fat elk fell by his hand. 

The Arickara Indians, driven by armed forces 
from their extensive village, had retreated up the 
river to the Mandans for relief. ‘They had been 
overpowered but not vanquished ; and their imme- 
morial hostility te whites was but aggravated to 
fresh deeds of outrage. 

Late in October, the Mackinaw had reached 
within twenty miles of the Mandan village. Nor 
had its party been more cautious than is usual on 
the river. Late in an afternoon, at this time, they 
unsuspectingly landed to put ashore a hunter; and 
as it happened at a point nearly opposite the spot 
chosen by the Arickaras for their temporary abode. 
Ever on the alert, the boat-full of white men had 
in the morning been descried by one of their out 
parties ; and a runner had informed the tribe of the 
glad tidings. So all was in readiness for the de- 
struction of the unconscious objects of savage re- 
venge. Scarce had the boat Jeft the beach, and 
Glass, as the hunter, (his lucky star still prevail- 
ing) gained the concealment of willows, when a 
hundred guns or bows sent forth their fatal mis- 
siles, and on the instant rose the shrill ery of war 
from a hundred mouths. Had a thunderbolt burst 
from the cloudlesss heaven upon the heads of the 
boat crew, greater could not have been their aston- 
ishment, or its destruction. The appalling din 
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was echoed from hill to hill, and rolled far and 
wide through the dark bottoms ; and it was such as 
to arrest in fear the fierce panther in the act of 
leaping upon the now trembling deer. 

But few guns from the boat sent back defiance 
to the murderous discharge ; the shouts were but 
answered by the death-cry and expiring groans. 
The Indians rushed upon their victims, and the 
war-club and tomahawk finished a work that had 
been so fearfully begun. They rioted in blood; 
with horrid grimaces and convulsive action they 
hewed into fragments the dumb, lifeless bodies ; 
they returned to their camp a moving group of 
dusky demons, exultiag in revenge, besmeared with 
blood, bearing aloft each a mangled portion of the 
dead, trophies of brutal success. 

Glass had thus far again escaped a cruel fate. 
He had gained the almost impervious concealment 
of drifted and matted willows, and undergrowth, 
when the dread ebullition of triumph and death an- 
nounced to him the evil he had escaped, and his 
still imminent peril. Like the hunted fox, he 
doubled, he turned, ran or crawled, successively 
gaining the various concealments of the dense bot- 
tom to increase his distance from the bloody scene. 
And such was his success, that he had thought 
himself nearly safe, when at a slight opening he 
was suddenly faced by a foe. It was an Arickara 
scout. ‘The discovery was simultaneous, and so 
close were these wily woodsmen, that but the one 
had searce time to use a weapon intended for a 
much greater distance. The deadly tomahawk of 
the other was most readily substituted for the 
steeled arrow. At the instant, it flew through the 
air, and the rifle was discharged ; neither could see 
or feel the effect produced, but they rushed into 
each other’s grasp, either endeavoring to crush his 
adversary by the shock of the onset. But not so 
the result ; the grappling fold of their arms was so 
close, that they seemed as one animal;:—for a 
while, doubtful was the struggle for the mastery ;— 
so great was their exertion, that the grasped fingers 
met in the flesh! But Glass, not wholly recovered 
from his wounds, was doomed to sink beneath the 
superior strength of his adversary, by an irresisti- 
ble effort. of which, he was rolled upon the earth, 
the Indian above. At this instant the effect of his 
unerring shot was developed. The Indian’s last 
convulsive exertion, so successful, was accompa- 
nied by a shout of victory—but dying on his lips, it 
had marked his spirit’s departure. It was as if his 
proud soul, sensible of approaching feebleness, had 
willingly expired in the last desperate effort, and 
the shout of triumph with which he would have 
ushered both their souls into the presence of the 
‘Great Spirit.’ 

Redeemed, unhoped, from death, Glass beheld 
at his feet his late enemy, not only dead, but al- 
ready stiffening, with hand instinctively touching 
the hilt of his knife. 





Brief was his breathing time ; he was soon ren- 
dered aware that the report of his rifle had been 
heard by the Arickaras ;—that his escape was dis- 
covered ; he had instinctively reloaded his gun, and 
he renewed a flight of which his life was the stake. 
Concealment from his pursuers having become im- 
possible, he used his utmost speed in the hope of 
soon gaining a shelter of such a nature that he 
could end a race which could no longer be doubt- 
ful. Horses had been called into requisition. 

We may suppose his hurried thoughts now 
turned upon his late narrow escapes, which he 
feared were of little avail; that the crowning scene 
was now at hand ; or that he prayed that that hand, 
so often interposed between him and death, would 
again extend its protection. 

Horses were of little aid in the thick bottom; 
but shouts, uttered at occasional glimpses of his 
form, announced to Glass that his pursuers were 
thus excited to efforts that could not much longer 
fail of success; and his thoughts were intensely 
turned upon some desperate stratagem as his only 
hope, when a horseman suddenly crossed his path. 
In his present state of mind, any Indian appeared, 
in his eyes, a blood seeking enemy. He felt his 
death now certain, and was determined not to fall 
single and unavenged ; he was prepared for his last 
mortal strife. But fortune, which apparently de- 
lighted to reduce him to the narrowest straits, but 
to show her freaks in almost miraculous reverses, 
had thrown in his way a friend. The horseman 
was a Mandan Indian on a visit to the Arickaras. 
Attracted by the noise of the pursuit, he had urged 
his horse’s speed to witness the result ; and coming 
suddenly upon the object of it, he, at a glance, be- 
came aware of the state of the case; a bundred in 
his place, or he, a hundred times to this once, 
though of a friendly tribe, would have sacrificed 
the white ; but taking one of the sudden and unac- 
countable resolutions of an Indian, or, perhaps, 
thinking his interposition of almost impossible 
avail, at once entered into the excitement of the 
trial. Be this as it may, he motioned to Glass to 
mount behind him; it was instantly complied with, 
when turning his horse’s head, he urged it to its 
greatest speed. Better ground was soon gained ; 
and avoiding the Arickara camp, they that night 
entered the Mandan village in triumph. 

Here Glass was well received; for the announce- 
ment of his presence was naturally accompanied 
by the recital of his eseapes, which nought but the 
greatest prowess could have accomplished; and 
nothing is better calculated effectually to engage 
the interest and admiration of Indians. 

And often are acts and events, which are set 
down to the score of fortune or good luck, the re- 
sult of superiority in qualities immediately con- 
ducing to the result. Fortune is not so far re- 
moved from the agency of man, that a genius may 
not by a happy effort, insure its favor and appa- 
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rently dictate to fate. A true knowledge of all of 
Glass’ career leaves a first impression on the mind, 
that it is a rare combination of fortunate escapes, 
of lucky accidents ; but much of it may be explained 
as the more natural result of physical strength, cool 
intrepidity, and untiring patience. 

After remaining a few days with the Mandans, 
Glass, nothing daunted by his past dangers, and 
equally regardless of new ones, resumed, alone and 
on foot, his journey up the Missouri. The Man- 
dan village is on the left or N. E. bank of the ri- 
ver: it was on the same side he commenced his 
journey, intending to leave the Missouri at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone, about 300 miles higher 
up; his object in following water-courses, being to 
meet with white men, and to run no risk of miss- 
ing the trapping party under Major Henry, he was 
so anxious to regain. 

His arms were now a rifle, small axe, and the 
ever necessary knife; his dress, a blanket capote, 
(perhaps) a flannel shirt, leather leggins, and moc- 
casons, and a fur cap; he was, in addition, equipped 
with a blanket, spare moccasons, and a small kettle, 
composing a bundle suspended on his back. His 
route Jay through a country infested by the Black- 
feet Indians. The Blackfeet muster eight or ten 
thousand warriors; they live North of this part of 
the Missouri, and extend West to the mountains; 
and they are frequently upon the Yellow Stone. 
To their East live the Assinaboines, Mandans, and 


_ Minatarees; to the South the Crows and Sioux; 


and North and West the Mountain, or British, In- 
dians. With these tribes they wage perpetual 
war; and to the whites, incited by British traders, 
they have been more dangerous than any other In- 
dians. It was through the grounds of this people 
that Glass had to make his solitary way. 

The country on the Missouri, from the L’ean- 
qni-court up, is nearly bare of timber; the river 
bottoms are narrow, and on but one side at a time, 
changing at intervals of twenty or thirty miles, and 
sometimes there are none at all, the ground being 
generally high bluff prairies. This open, bare 
country is, at times, as far as vision extends, in 
every direction blackened with buffalo ; it is within 
bounds to say, that fifteen or twenty thousand may 
be seen at a glance. One of these vast herds, all 
taking the same course to cross the Missouri, 
detained Glass for two days, declining the peri- 
lous attempt to penetrate a mass which, when in 
quick motion, is as irresistible as the waves of the 
ocean. 

In two weeks he reached the mouth of the Yel- 
low Stone, having met neither white man or In- 
dian ; here he crossed the Missouri on a raft made 
of two logs tied together with bark, and continued 
his journey up the Yellow Stone. This is a wide 
and shallow stream, emptying into the Missouri 
from the South; it is even more muddy and rapid 
than the latter river, to which it is believed to 





have considerable agency in imparting these quali- 
ties. 

It was more than 300 miles to the forks of the 
river, nearer than which he could scarcely hope to 
meet with any of the party; since it had set in 
very cold, which would cause the small detach- 
ment of trappers to be drawn into that point, where, 
he knew, they were to winter. Right weary did 
he become of his journey, inured as he was to the 
toils and dangers which surrounded him. And the 
weather was extremely cold, for which he was 
scarcely prepared. Almost in despair, and having 
at times nearly resolved to retrace his steps and 
winter with some of the most friendly Indians, one 
morning in December he was overjoyed to discover 
a hunting party of white men. On reaching them, 
long was it before they could make up their minds 
to believe their eyes; to believe that it was the 
same Glass before them, whom they left, as they 
thought, dying of wounds, and whose expected 
death was related to them by two witnesses. It 
was to them a mystery; and belief of the act of 
black treachery, which could only explain a part 
of it, was slow in being enforced upon their minds. 
Overwhelmed with questions or demands of expla- 
nation, it was long before he could ascertain from 
them in return, that the party had rendezvoused 
for winter at the Forks, which was but a few miles 
distant ; that Fitzgerald was not there, having de- 
serted ; and that the youth was still one of the ex- 
pedition. 

Fiercely excited with conflicting feelings :—the 
escape of the main object of his just revenge, 
chiefly for which he had made so long a pilgrim- 
age; and the certainty of soon facing the accom- 
plice of his crime, Glass hastened to enter the en- 
campment. 

Nearly the first person he met, was the unfortu- 
nate and guilty young man; and it so happened 
they came upon each other suddenly. All attempt 
must fail to describe the scene that ensued ; the ef- 
fect of his appearance upon the youth. Had he 
awoke from a deep sleep in the embrace of a grizzly 
bear, or been confronted at noonday by the threat- 
ening ghost, (and such he firmly believed him) of 
a deeply injured enemy, greater could not have 
been the effect produced. He stood without power 
of any motion ; his eyes rolled wildly in their sock- 
ets; his teeth chattered with fear, and a clammy 
sweat rose upon his ashy features. Glass was un- 
prepared for such a spectacle ; and well was it cal- 
culated to create pity ; for some moments he could 
not find words, much less the act of his purpose. 
He leaned upon his rifle; his thoughts took a sud- 
den turn ; the more guilty object of his revenge had 
escaped ; the pitiful being before him was, perhaps, 
but the unwilling and over-persuaded accomplice 
of his much elder companion ;—these, and other 
thoughts crowded upon his mind, and he determined 
upon the revenge which sinks deepest upon minds 
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not wholly depraved, and of which the magnani 
mous are alone capable; he determined to spare 
his life,— 


“That curse shall be forgiveness.” 


With dignity and severity, but great feeling, he 
thus addressed the petrified youth, who but ex- 
pected immediate death. ‘ Young man,’ he said, 
‘it is Glass that is before you; the same, that not 
content with leaving, you thought, to a cruel death 
upon the prairie, you robbed, helpless as he was, of 
his rifle, his knife, of all, with which he could hope 
to defend, or save himself from famishing in the 
desert. In case I had died, you left me to a de- 
spair worse than death, with no being to close my 
eyes. I swore an oath that I would be revenged 
on you, and the wretch who was with you; and I 
ever thought to have kept it. For this meeting I 
have made a long journey; this has supported me 
in my weary path through the prairie; for this 
have I crossed raging rivers. But I cannot take 
your life; I see you repent; you have nothing to 
fear from me ; go,—you are free ;—for your youth 
I forgive you.’ But he remained mute and mo- 
tionless ; his reprieve, or rather pardon, for such 
it must be considered in a country where the law 
has never reached, could not allay the mental storm, 
which awe, fear, and an upbraiding conscience 
had created. He was taken off by some of the 
witnesses of the scene, in whose breasts pity had 
begun to take the place of wonder and resentment. 

Glass was welcomed as one recovered from the 
dead; one whose memory—such is our lot—had 
already been swept far upon the gulf of oblivion. 
His services, ever highly appreciated, were again 
engaged in the company, where we leave him, em- 
ployed as the rest, in the sole labors of supplying 
provisions, and of self-defence from the extreme 
coldness of the winter. Only adding, that his de- 
termination of revenge upon the more worthy ob- 
ject of punishment from his hands, far from being 
abated, was the rather confirmed; and that, what 
he considered a sacred duty to himself, though 
postponed to a more convenient season, was stil] 
nourished as a ruling passion. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The varieties of human character, though infi- 
nite, yield to a grand division of the race into two 
classes; those with much, and those with little 
sensibility. It is impossible to determine which is 
the more fortunate organization: the one class 
chafes and frets at all it sees wrong, and expe- 
riences positive pain at every exhibition of selfish- 
ness, cruelty or turpitude; but, with a lively per- 
ception of every natural or moral beauty, it has 
various capacities for pleasure and enjoyment : the 
other class is seldom troubled with emotions of any 
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sual pleasures and animal pains. This mental and 
moral torpor I eschew, and prefer to hold inter- 
course with nature; to walk forth alone—nay, 
friend reader, if you are in the mood, bear me com- 
pany. Let us take a stroll together this sunny af- 
ternoon; “tis glorious October, that, with its gor- 
geous mantle of purple and of gold, sheds a “dying 
glory” o’er the parting year. Here is a deer-path 
through the hazle thicket : see how generously un- 
folded are the ripe nuts! Stop. Listen a mo- 
ment how the monotone of that gurgling waterfall 
harmonizes with the repose of nature! Here it is. 
Let us cross by that moss-grown log. We have 
no longer a path, but we will go up this noble hill; 
it is a natural park, and often graced by antlered 
buck, but in the majesty of freedom. Here we 
are out of sight of the “ improvements” of man ; so 
let us sit on this velvet moss ; mind not the rustling 
lizard, it is harmless. What a glorious solitude is 
here! Before us is “a prairie sea, al] isled with 
rock and wood ;” and beyond, like an ocean shore, 
a vast bluff, rocky and forest-crowned. And yon- 
der is a glimpse of the river—mighty in repose; a 
zephyr hovering on its bosom sports with its tiny 
waves, which, dancing, reflect the dazzling light 
through those red and golden leaves. But the 
charm over all is a perfect repose. Even the 
winds, whispering anon, seem to have folded their 
wings: and see yon leaf, in its “dying fall”—if 
there be a poetry of motion, behold its gently cir- 
cling descent! ‘That grey squirrel detached it. 
And look, Ae seems to slumber. Nature is taking 
a sunny sleep. 

Oh, there is an invisible, unknown, mental link, 
connecting all sweet and calm and beautiful things. 
Who can view such a scene without hearing a 
natural music—an echo of some long-forgotten 
tone, which thrilled the heart ;—without recalling 
the few blissful moments which, like stars, shine 
out o’er the dreary void of life—the first concep- 
tion of love—and its tone from beauty and young 
innocence—the awakening from some sweet sleep 
to the sound of a soft music, which was deemed to 
be not of earth. 

Behold the thin blue smoke floating above those 
distant tree tops! It is the type of the little pre- 
sent, hovering between the great past and the 
mighty future. What! you too are asleep. Un- 
kind! But "tis well. Alone let me knock at the 
doors of old Time, and challenge the shades be- 
yond. ‘The spell is potent. I see dim figures, as 
in a dream ; but they assume the forms of palpable 
and warm existence. They are paler than the In- 
dian, but are not white. They seem to worship at 
a mighty altar, and it bears the emblems of war. 
How strange is all! Unknown amimals are there, 
crouching among the multitude ; beneath the white 
drapery of a vast pavilion, with flowing red stream- 
ers the grave elders are seated incouncil. See,a 
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the fathers. How graceful! how animated! His 
robe falls back, and he shakes aloft his arm. His 
is a voice for war: for behold that eager and 
trembling maiden! She drinks those flowing tones, 
inspired, perhaps, by thoughts of her. Love and 
ambition have carried him away. His spirit seems 
caught by the multitude. “Tis ever so. Genius 
and enthusiasm possess a master-key to all hearts. 
The elders wave their arms, and seem to depre- 
cate the rashness of impulse ; but in vain; there are 
times when it is prudent to be rash, and they must 
lead or follow; for all seem resolved, and the as- 
sembly breaks up. 

But lo,a change! They go forth to war. Song, 
and shout uncouth, and strange forgotten instru- 
ments, fill the air. Huge animals shake their 
heads, and bellow to the din of rattling arms. 
There is a band of horsemen, with shield and 
spear, and waving streamers: they seem clothed 
in white cotton mail. The orator is there, in 
highest command. His countenance now is filled 
with thought, and proud and stern resolve. See 
the mighty host slowly disappear, winding among 
the far hills. 

Another change! Behold a vast multitude, 
‘‘vast beyond compare,” with signs of mingled 
mourning and lofty triumph. All bear loads of 
earth, and deposit them on that beautiful spot. 
How fast it grows. It has become a mighty 
mound. And now they disappear. But one, of all, 
is left. ‘The same maiden; her face is spread with 
pallid woe ; she weeps, and will never be consoled, 
till her ashes mingle with that monument of 
victory and of death—the tomb of her lost idol: 

“ As swim 

**O’er autumn skies, the fleets of shattered cloud, 

“‘So swam these scenes and passed.” 

What a moral was there! Not the air-built 
castles of the hopeful and ambitious of the extinct 
race, have fallen into more immemorial oblivion, 
than have their proudest and soberest realities. 
Their mountain tombs are their only monuments. 

But the charm of this quiet existence, which 
had extended through several summers, was rudely 
broken. Even then the holy calm of nature was 
disturbed by the noisy bellowings of steam, which 
{ had strangely imagined those of living monsters ; 
and its echoes among the hills around me had a 
power to banish the sylvan ministers to my soli- 
tude. I felt my Arcadian dreams dispelled for- 
ever. I beheld the conquering struggle of man 
with the mighty Missouri, and felt that the type of 
a more active, troublous existence, in which the 
world demanded the performance of my part, was 
before me. 

Soon all was activity and stirring preparation. 
Half of us were to go to another frontier, where 
alarms and bloodshed had aroused every element 
of commotion. But I was not included in the call. 
Nevertheless, I had felt that I was to go. 














THE SOUL’S HOPE. 
BY GEO. W. FLAGG. 


As, lab’ring in yon dusky cloud, 

The Moon, now aims to break its shroud ; 
So in the soul, doth Reason strive, 
Through passion’s storm, to keep alive. 


But darkest clouds at length give way, 
Before the moon’s clear, gentle ray ; 

And calm, amid surrounding light, 

Moves the pale, peerless, Queen of Night. 


So may it be with us at last— 

When passion’s mad'ning storm is past, 
May Heav’ns all pow’rful grace remain, 
And the lost light, relume again. 


New- Haven, Con. 





A THOUGHT OF —. 


BY J. STRONG RICE. 


She was a rare embodiment. I’ve sat 

By her at evening, when the day declined, 

And drank the spirit of the sunset in: 

And gazed with her upon its golden sheen. 

And when the occidental gold, became 
Commingled with the delicate purple 

Of the cloud, touching the soft outline with 

A prevailing beauty; in those moments, 

I have felt that I had kindred being 

With the clouds, and that my life, like theirs, was 
Shined upon, from Heaven. And Fancy lent 
Me wings, and I was with them,—and their light 
Robes, were round me—and we were lifted on 
The south-winds breath—and borne upon the sound 
Of waters—and pillow’d on the bosom 

Of the twilight. And the world was ‘neath us, 
Like a garden—and the gem'd sky above, 

Was our pavilion. Thus, went 1 ever 

When I sat with her, upon the spirit’s 

Pinions, "till by the gentle utterance 


Of her maiden-thought, the reverie was broken. 
New- Haven, Con. 





WHAT IS YOUR LIFE.—Bidle. 


What is life, but joy and strife, 
A smile and then a tear? 

A turbid stream, a changeful dream :— 
Of blighted hopes the bier? 


To-day "tis light, to-morrow night, 
Compounded joy and woe ; 

Now sunlit bowers, and fragrant flowers ;— 
Now clouds, and rain, and snow! 


Aye, human life, is nought but strife, 
For thorns encircle love ; 

And only joy, without alloy, 
Is found with God above. 


To him look up, and drink the cup, 
Which he to us hath given ; 

That when to death we yield our breath, 
Joy may be found in Heaven. 


Providence, R. I. W. M. RODMAN. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


BY JANE TAYLOE LOMAX. 


“On est toujours d’une extréme indulgence pour les 
faiblesses des gens mediocres ; mais on est sans pitié pour 
les personnes qu ’on envie.”—De Genlis. 


There is but little in the general writings of 
Madame de Genlis, to awaken the warmest feel- 
ings of admiration, and nothing to kindle that ro- 
mantic admiration, so rapturously called forth by 
the more sparkling productions of the many bril- 
liant minds among the literary females of France. 
The tone of her style is grave and decided ; it is 
singularly free from the light peculiarities, which, 
however indescribable and trivial in themselves, 
usually characterize, with unstudied grace, the 
records of a woman’s pen. She evidently aimed 
at improving, rather than entertaining, her readers; 
and her imaginative sketches are frequently ren- 
dered common-place, by their too obvious design of 
illustrating some acknowledged and indisputable 
truism. Jn her works we meet with little of the 
exalted ideality of Madame de Staél, the earnest, 
yet animated tenderness of Sevigné, or the popu- 
lar sprightliness distinguishing the Duchesse D’Ab- 
rantés. In their stead, we encounter the calm 
reasonings of one, who never viewed the world 
through the magic glass of sentiment; but who 
gazed around her with utilitarian and rational con- 
siderations of life and its objects. : 

Weare half inclined to question whether that time 
had ever existed for her, so apart does she seem 
from that gentler correction of early folly, gene- 
rally bestowed by those, who, amid all the sober 
teachings of their later wisdom, can still remember 
the pleasures which tempted, and the frivolities 
which shadowed their youth. We acknowledge, 
while we read, that her assertions are correct and 
her censures deserved ; but their manner is dic- 
tatorial almost to severity; and we never find 
among them, one confession that human nature, 
though frail and erring, is yet to be compassionated ; 
nor a single sentence of that graceful, self-doubt- 
ing humility, which is the perfection of earthly 
knowledge, and which, with its beauty, gilded 
Goethe’s genius, when he wrote: “ It is only ne- 
cessary to grow old, to become indulgent: I see 
no fault committed, that I have not committed my- 
self.” 

In her useful, practical designs, and entire free- 
dom from affectation, her consistent, though not 
enthusiastic adherence to what she believed right 
and true, and her unwavering opposition to the 
follies of fashion, whenever they clash with the 
purity of principle, Madame de Genlis is the Edge- 
worth of France, the firm defender of settled and 
conscientious convictions. Like all who war with 
the prevailing tastes or prejudices of their age, she 
is sometimes unnecessarily positive, and self-confi- 
dent nearly to illiberality. Absorbed in the ear- 





nestness of advocating her own beliefs, she forgets 
that others may be pardoned for expressing some- 
thing of a similar devotion, though to different 
theories, and in her eagerness to prove that she is 
right, she insists rather too strenuously, that all 
others must be wrong. ‘“C’est une grande folie, 
de vouloir étre sage tout seul !” 

The philosophic disregard of popular opinion, 
so often evinced in her stern strictures on popular 
sentiments, appears to have prompted Madame de 
Genlis to undertake and publish the history of her 
life, and the critical analyzation of her own mind 
and character. She knowingly and fearlessly in- 
curred the accusation of vanity and egotism, by 
this voluntary and uncalled-for revealing of hidden 
peculiarities ; yet she has succeeded in giving in- 
terest to trifling circumstances, and has rendered 
her Memoirs among the most entertaining of her 
productions. They display a vividness of coloring 
wanting in the generality of her works of fiction ; 
and they are destitute of that dictatorial tone which 
imparts too much harshness to her graver writings. 
She delineates her youthful failings without at- 
tempting to excuse or soften them, and dwells on 
her virtues, with the same appreciation of their 
value, which she would have bestowed on the noble 
attributes of a heroine of romance. As a cor- 
respondent, Madame de Genlis appears to have pos- 
sessed little of the natural and glowing sprightli- 
ness, usually characterizing, so gracefully, a French 
woman's letters. Her mind is evidently contem- 
plative, rather than brilliant: it is better calculated 
to convey serious instruction, than to afford plea- 
sant, but frivolous amusement. She looks on all 
things tranquilly and profoundly ; she has none of 
that intuitive quickness of observation, which 
promptly pierces beyond the light events of exis- 
tence and the common evidences of individual 
character, and which lends so much. brillianey of 
expression and wordly sagacity to the epistolary 
compositions of her sex. This power of rapid 
perception and portrayal, has more than once gained 
celebrity for those, whose intellectual endowments, 
hardly merit the full measure of distinction meted 
out for them; and it is doubtful if even Madame de 
Sevigné has not been overrated for gifts, that 
were more those of style than of mind, that were 
rather creditable to the heart, than complimentary 
to the head of the writer. 

It is somewhat singular too, in glancing over the 
list of honored names which Germany has gar- 
nered up for immortality, to find among them, that 
of Rahel, and to note how easily, by the mere ex- 
ercise of this womanly propensity, she has attained 
her enviable station in the midst of the inspired 
ones of her land. Her productions were few, and 
it is said, were not intended for publication ; and, 
after reading her letters,—the only tokens of her 
talents which have been displayed to the world,—we 
are tempted to wonder at the high reputation they 
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have acquired, and to turn from her studied truisms 
with an impulse of surprise, and an involuntary 
conviction that her powers scarcely deserved so 
large a portion of fame’s rewards. We are in- 
clined to close her pages in a moralizing mood, and 
to ponder with a feeling of regret on the strange 
inequality with which the coveted recompenses of 
popularity are bestowed on the votaries of litera- 
ture. The casual productions of Rahel and Se- 
vigné have attained a distinction for which many 
a gifted intellect has toiled unrepaid, amid care 
and trial and privation, till the sad heart grew weary 
with its own throbbings, and the pen fell from the 
languid fingers which long had grasped and guided 
it in vain. How many eyes have waxed dim at 
their solitary task, and pored over lines, never to be 
greeted with the reviving breath of public praise ; 
or only destined to receive it so faintly, that it 
becomes a mockery to the writer's spirit, and 
proves but an idle return for days of feverish dream- 
ing and bewildering thought,—for sleepless nights 
of labor,—for months, it may be, years, of tremu- 
lous and tumultuous excitement,—of expectations, 
one after another, passing away,—and of hope 
deferred so long, that, at last, its very existence 
seems the wildest of visions. The world has no 
martyrdom more sorrowful than the unnoticed one 
of mental disappointment, and it were a mournful 
task, to chronicle, in all their shadowy and myste- 
rious woe, the silent sufferings of those, on whose 
minds the mantle of inspiration had vainly fallen! 

Madame de Genlis’ literary career, was appa- 
rently a successful and happy one, undistinguished 
by those vexations which have sometimes proved 
so powerful an incitement to subsequent excellence. 
She seems to have encountered little of that severe 
criticism, whose dreaded ordeal exercises such an 
enduring influence on ambitious aspirations, and 
either depresses or matures the intellect which 
passes through its fiery trial. We read of several 
authors whose final fame may be traced backward 
to thissource ; some of the loftiest, if not the no- 
blest, efforts of human genius, have sprung from 
the rebellious dictates of the proud and daring dis- 
positions, which had once writhed bitterly beneath 
the critic’s lash. From this test her lot was ex- 
empt, and her feelings were neither exalted nor 
embittered by the harsh censures of public taste. 
She possessed, also, the additional advantage of 
entering upon her intellectual crusade, inthe graver 
and calmer period of life, when she had learned, 
by anticipating little, to be spared poignant disap- 
pointment, and to escape the innumerable and de- 
pressing perplexities, always the portion of the 
sanguine and inexperienced. For her, existence 
wore its realities, not its delusions; and the poetry 
of early hope had been lost in the philosophy of 
after-convictions. She had read tranquilly, and 





without deceptive enthusiasm, the pages of the 
world, which Rousseau calls “le livre des fem- 
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mes ; and her impressions were the quiet, but 
earnest beliefs whose sincerity cannot be ques- 
tioned, and whose firmness is evinced in the style 
of her productions. For a temperament as com- 
posed and reasonable as that of Madame de Genlis, 
a literary life must have contained many enjoy- 
ments, in its freedom from the restless and unsatis- 
fied expectations which are frequently the accom- 
paniments of a writer’s aspirings; and, usually, 
the real origin of his sorrows. 

We hear and read much of the painful enduran- 
ces of genius, its hidden troubles, and unapprecia- 
ted sacrifices and trials, but numerous as these may 
be and grievous to bear, it is doubtful, if, even in 
the most sensitive disposition, they are not more 
than compensated by the rapturous excitement of 
a soul whose hours of inspiration are proud and 
frequent, and whose solitary moments are filled and 
brightened by that passionate embodiment or reali- 
zation of the beautiful; which atones for many 
common griefs, and *‘ curdles a long life into one 
hour.” ‘To a woman, the visible presence of such 
enchantment must be doubly precious, breaking as 
it does, amid the mists of trivial cares, and those 
slight, but continual annoyances which often render 
her actual pilgrimage so sad. Its lustre dawns on 
her, and the numberless depressions of her career 
disappear, as the shades of twilight are banished 
by the stars. She lives and moves among dreams 
more distinct and lovely even, than those which 
blessed her early and visionary youth, dreams whose 
mysteries are truths, and whose beauty is the per- 
fect one of holiness. Well may she be grateful 
fur the hallowed gift of genius; for it continues to 
soothe and to gladden, when dearer delights have 
withered, and animated pleasures grown frivolous 
in her sight; when, of the thousand illusions of 
her girlhood, not one is lingering, and she is changed 
and subdued in every feeling, save the fatal power, 
to suffer in silence, and to love through all things ! 

The romances of Madame de Genlis, though in a 
measure characterized by the sober, utilitarian tone 
of her more practical compositions, yet leave on 
the reader’s memory a deeper and pleasanter im- 
pression. Inthe greater part of her imaginative 
writing, she has been happy in the selection of her 
subjects ; for it were scarcely possible to fail com- 
pletely in painting the mournful destiny of Inés de 
Castro, or the absorbing and melancholy tender- 
ness of Mademoiselle de Clermont. In both these 
histories of vivid and sorrowful devotion, the writer 
has displayed more than her usual power, and we 
frequently recall the records of those true and ear- 
nest hearts, when her profounder and more useful 
exhortations are almost forgotten. It is perhaps 
an impossibility for a French woman to be entirely 
unsuccessful in depicting Ja belle passion. The 
magnifying medium, through which she regards all 
deep emotion, is indispensable in the accurate por- 
traiture of a sentiment, of which exaggeration is 
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generally the prevailing trait. She draws too, upon 
the hoarded treasures of her personal experience ; 
she looks backward on the starry happiness of her 
own youth ; and, in gazing on vanished blessings, 
the glass of memory always magnifies. Who can 
recollect and describe, without imparting to them 
something of undue importance, those trivial details 
of hope and feeling, graven on the warm young 
heart, for weal or woe, in characters no after dis- 
appointment can wholly efface? Ah! it is a holy 
gift, the mental power, to paint in another's exis- 
tence, the loveliest reality of our own, to revive 
flowers that had “ bloomed away,” to recall stars 
that had fallen, and to renew, in all their spiritual 
beauty, the ‘‘dreams of youth, which had been 
dreamed out !” 


*“ Klein erscheinet es nun, doch ach! nicht kleinlich dem 
Herzen; 


Macht die Liebe, jegliches Kleine doch gross !” 

The least agreeable of Madame de Genlis’ works, 
to a casual reader, are the volumes containing her 
essays on the employment of time. They are ably 
written, and interspersed with many passages be- 
traying deep reflection and sound conclusions: but 
their style is a harsh one, and not calculated to 
convey a prepossessing idea of the author’s disposi- 
tion. A strangely misplaced vein of religious in- 
tolerance and prejudice runs through their pages, 
marring the effect of much that is otherwise admi- 
rable and highly conducive to improvement. She 
frequently wanders from her original subject to 
quote opinions or accusations, too insignificant to 
deserve the serious notice she bestows on them, 
and too easily refuted to merit so many words of 
warm discussion. She takes advantage of every 
opportunity to contrast the benefits of her own 
theories, with the defects of other systems; she 
scatters forth stern rebukes of wordly fashions, 
under the semblance of pious zeal,—probably upon 
the same principle which formerly prompted the 
Spaniards to name their most destructive cannon, 
after their favorite saints. 

It has been asserted that Madame de Genlis was 
not destitute of the literary envy too common 
among those, who consider intellectual competition 
the chief aim of existence. It was said of her: 
“Ce fut la femme la plus tourmentée, et la plus 
malheureuse ; jalouse de Voltaire, de J. J. Rous- 
seau, de Mirabeau, de Madame dle Sévigné, de 
Madame de Staél, de tout le monde.” What an 
epitaph !—And yet, we can forgive even this weak 
unhappiness, for her career, though long and rest- 
less, though full of much to excite and to satisfy, 
ended at last, in the most mournful of human des- 
tinies—she lived to be forgotten. What volumes 
of sorrow are not contained in those few brief 
words ! 

** Madame de Genlis ;” writes Jules Janin, “ que 
de souvenirs évoque ce nom! Quel silence aprés 
tant de bruit; quel oubli profond, immense éternel ! 





Aprés avoir fatigué les cents bouches de la renom- 
mée, cette femme, dont !’éléve est anjourd “hui sur 
le trone de France, et qui joua un réle si brilliant 
dans les plus grandes affaires de ce monde, nous 
l'avons vue mourir sans que personne s’informat 
comment ell était morte. Au contraire, ceux qui 
apprirent cette mort, s’ étounéreut de ce que Madame 
de Genlis edt véeu si long-temps—85 ans!” 

And if no romantic, or excessive admiration be 
left by perusing her writings, they bring us calmer 
and more serious considerations of the aims and 
employments of daily existence, and that actual, 
reasonable view of all things in life, which time 
and the world are ever combining to teach us. 
She has given us precepts of purest principle, and 
counsels which we can scarcely do better than to 
follow ; and if sometimes the truth be told rather 
too harshly, if we acknowledge that gentler advice 
and kinder correction would have been more wel- 
come, still, her loftiness of intention amply com- 
pensate for any defect in manner: and, while we 
censure, we turn self-condemned, from the idle 
severity of our own criticism. Her station must 
long be a conspicuous one among the most con- 
scientious and prominent moralists of France, and 
the number of her works bear witness, that she 
accurately fulfilled, in her conduct, the strict maxims 
she has written, and completely attained the price- 
less knowledge she described, when she said, “ con- 
noitre le prix du temps, c’est savoir vivre !” 
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[This translation is from what is called the Feuilleton— 
literally, a little leaf of the Journal Des Débats. The Feuil- 
leton is a portion of the daily paper, that is devoted to 
literature, to arts, and the sciences; and thus the ever- 
lasting monotony of politics is relieved by these articles, 
generally instructive and amusing, and often, written by 
the ablest authors. There is a class of literary men at- 
tached to the daily press in Paris, who devote themselves 
to writing these articles ; it is the business of their lives, 
and they are tolerably well paid for their labors. Their 
productions are read with great interest by every body ; 
and they have great effect in favoring a taste for litera- 
ture, and in spreading valuable information. 

As a sample of them, we give the translation below, 
which is remarkable, not only for its tone and temper, as 
a French production, but for its profound, and frequently 
new views, and for its philosophical appreciation of the 
great events to which it relates, and of the men who led, 
or were led on by them.]—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


History of the War in the Peninsula and in the South of 
France, from the year 1807 to the year 1814, by Lieut. 
Col. Napier, translated into French by Lieut. General 
Count Mathieu Dumas. 

We have no complete and serious work upon that 
long series of disasters, that wonderful combina- 
tion of faults of every kind, which have acquired 
a celebrity so sad, and which are known by the 
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title of the Peninsular War. That fatal war began 
at the most splendid period of the government of 
Napoleon, and, for a space of six years, held out 
to conquered Europe an encouragement and irre- 
sistible incitement to renew the combat ; it deprived 
the French armies of their reputation of being in- 
vincible, which had not been contested—that war, 
which wore out, or brought into discredit, so many 
historical names ; which reéstablished the influence 
of England upon the continent; which presented 
to her officers and soldiers the most favorable field 
of battle ; which, in a word, saw arise from a des- 
perate struggle, what the enemies of France had 
looked for for fifteen years, a fortunate and skilful 
general ; that war, which we may be permitted to 
say, is not understood in France, since among so 
many excellent military writers, no one has yet 
devoted to it his labors. Whoever wishes to study 
it, can look to but two sources of information ; on 
one side the English and Spanish historians,—on 
the other, the falsehoods, and often the silence of 
the imperial Moniteur. 

In 1826, was published a history of the war in 
Spain by General Foy. There is in this book a 
celebrated and justly admired portion upon the 
military organization of France and Great Britain ; 
but as a historical narration, the work has no value. 
Did General Foy leave only some scattered notes 
upon the events of the war, or did he in fact write 
every thing published under his name? It matters 
little. Should an affirmative reply to the second 
question be called forth, studious officers, historians 
worthy of the name, would gain absolutely nothing. 
The narrative of General Foy comprises but the 
first three or four months of the war. This can- 
not be called a historical document. Two illus- 
trious marshals have left hehind them more impor- 
tant works. Unfortunately, these memoirs relate 
only to the operations of which the Eastern Pro- 
vinces of Spain were the theatre. Marshal St. 
Cyr and ‘Marshal Suchet, have described their 
campaigns in Catalonia, ia Arragon, and in the 
kingdom of Valencia. They have transmitted to 
us the fortunate events, the brilliant portion, of 
this war. More unfortunate still, all this glory so 
justly acquired, remained sterile. The great inte- 
rests engaged in the question had chosen another 
theatre. It is not then in the works of these two 
celebrated men, that French officers will find useful 
lessons, and we should not fear to add, the most 
useful of all lessons to intelligent minds, that which 
is to be found in the history of the reverses and 
disasters of our country. 

The destinies of the Peninsula were not decided 
in Catalonia, in Arragon, or in Valencia. It was 
in the three invasions of Portugal, in Andalusia, in 
Estremadura, in Castile; it was in Biscay and 
Navarre, that the decisive blows were struck. If 
it were possible to question this truth fora moment, 
it would be sufficient to observe, that in the fisrt 





months of 1814, when Napoleon renounced all pre- 
tensions to Spain and set King Ferdinand at liberty, 
while the Anglo-Portuguese army was marching 
upon Bordeaux and Toulon, we maintained still the 
sad honor of occupying the strong places of Cata- 
lonia. 

We are in possession, indeed of some hundred 
or, perhaps, thousand volumes upon the wars of 
Italy and Germany; why then, are we so poor in 
what concerns the wars of the Peninsula? The 
story of the victories of the Empire is read with 
enthusiasm. It would be unreasonable to demand 
the same enthusiasm for the history of its defeats. 
There are lessons which can never become popu- 
lar, even among the greatest nations of the world ; 
lessons which, besides, could not become popular 
without wounding that patriotism of instinct and 
of sentiment, which is the patriotism of the mass. 
It is necessary perhaps—and it is for those who 
understand and have practised the art of war to 
decide this question—that the simple soldier, to 
whatever part of the world he be led, should be 
convinced of his superiority, and accept, in advance, 
Victory as an article of faith; but good sense 
teaches that the men to whom a country confides 
her purest blood, and who assume the responsibility 
to direct an army, cannot, but under penalty of the 
greatest disasters, share this blind confidence. 
Though our officers may have meditated twenty 
years upon the battles of Austerlitz and Jena, will 
that instruct them how and why we were vanquished 
at Salamanca and at Vittoria? 

We might maintain, nevertheless, this stoical 
indifference, if the empire had conducted all its 
undertakings to a fortunate end. A complete suc- 
cess on all important points, a perspective of such 
dazzling conquests, might excuse the omission of 
details. But when we reflect that the empire lost 
not only what it had conquered, but much more 
than it had conquered; when we reflect that Na- 
poleon, after having dissipated all the fruits of his 
victories, dissipated the inheritance transmitted to 
him by the Republic as well as a portion of that 
bequeathed by Louis XIV. ; that he exposed France 
twice to invasion; when we believe that great 
effects are not without great causes; when we do 
not make a god of chance, we are invincibly led to 
search in the disasters of the Empire for some pri- 
mary cause of essential evil; for some absurd and 
detestable principle which rendered its victories 
useless, and its defeats irreparable. ‘There, where 
the first symptoms of decay manifest themselves ; 
there, where we discover the first obstacle, where 
the superiority of fifteen years is first brought to 
an equipoise, there is the key of the problem. The 
day on which invasion is arrested ; the day when 
victory is disputed by an enemy, whoever he may 
be, upon the field of battle, and upon which suc- 
cess fails in the comprehensive plan of operations, 
that day signalizes an absolutely new period, and 
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the Empire is about to fall as rapidly as it rose. 
This first obstacle is the intervention of England 
in Spain, and in Portugal : the first day when suc- 
cess becomes dubious, and the forces are balanced, 
is the day upon which a pitched battle is fought 
with the English army in line. That day, of 
which little was said in the midst of the intoxica- 
tion of the Empire, was the more remarkable, 
since, during the Republican period, the English 
armies had always been unfortunate. At Tou- 
lon, the English were repulsed; in 1793-'94, at 
Hondschoote and at Turcoing, they were beaten; 
then came the disastrous retreat from Holland; 
finally, in 1799, the invasion of the Helder by the 
Duke of York, at the head of a formidable army, 
was terminated, after two battles lost, by a capitu- 
lation in no small degree humiliating. Such was 
the state of things, that the honorable and eloquent 
writer under consideration, Lieutenant Colonel Na- 
pier, declares in the first chapter of his book, that 
“the idea, that, even during a single campaign, an 
English army could contend with a French army, 
was considered chimerical !” Nevertheless, com- 
mencing with the battle of Vimiero, offered by the 
Duke of Abrantes to Sir Arthur Wellesley, fortune 
changes, and the French armies experience re- 
verses, only varied by rare and insignificant suc- 
cess. The English historians present the follow- 
ing comparative observations, which are unfortu- 
nately just. After 1808, the Continental powers 
are less disposed to be silent before the genius of 
Napoleon. In the midst of their greatest disas- 
ters, they see a point d’appui; thenceforward, a 
menacing shadow projects itself over the triumphs 
of the French armies. While Napoleon enters 
Vienna in 1809, he loses, for the second time, Por- 
tugal; and King Joseph is reduced to the necessity 
of giving desperate battles at the gates of Madrid. 
The defeat of Talavera dimmed the brightness of 
the victory of Wagram. In 1811, Europe saw 
an entirely new spectacle—a French army com- 
manded by one of the most celebrated of the Im- 
perial generals, obliged to retreat. In 1812, while 
Napoleon is marching upon Smolensk, his lieu- 
tenants lose the battle of Salamanca; anda few days 
after, Madrid. In 1813, in the midst of the vic- 
tories of Lutzen and of Bautzen, the battle of 
Vittoria is lost, and some days after, Spain. The 
secret of many hesitations and many defections in 
the North, is doubtless to be found in the charita- 
ble intention of some to enlarge and others to pre- 
serve, by the support of the coalition, the advan- 
tages which they owed to Napoleon. But human 
actions are always strangely mixed with good and 
evil; and, after all, policy often obeys the calcula- 
tions of the dryest and harshest good sense. The 
defection of the Prussian troops at the close of 
1812 is a dishonorable action; that of the Saxons 
upon the battle-field of Leipsick, is an infamous 
action. Nevertheless, the German people, who 
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then rose en masse, obeyed the inspirations of pa- 
triotism the most noble. As to their governments, 
besides that they were, in some sort, borne along 
by the insurrectionary flood, and that they cared 
little, at bottom, about theories concerning the just 
and the unjust; in quitting the side of Napoleon, 
they were convinced that they abandoned the 
weaker cause. Who will venture to say, that the 
battle of Vittoria, which caused the irrevocable 
loss of Spain to Napoleon, which was fought on 
the 2ist June 1813, a month after the victories of 
Lutzen and Bautzen, and at the moment when 
peace was negotiating at the Congress of Prague, 
who will venture to say, that this battle did not 
exert a disastrous influence upon the negotiations ? 
The enemies and the doubtful allies of Napoleon 
(in examining without prejudice the Imperial policy, 
it will be seen that it could not have sincere allies 
and that it did not count upon them) had seen, for 
the space of five years, the gigantic power of Na- 
poleon succumb before a national insurrection ; they 
had seen the science of his marshals saccumb 
before the sanguinary tactics and the imperturbable 
plans of an English general. On the one side con- 
fidence was gone; the moral courage of the other 
was doubled. Every thing was changed, not only 
in general ideas, but in their application, which is 
the most difficult of problems. The laws of ethics 
determine promptly, whether a cause be good or 
bad ; but nevertheless the best and the worst causes 
are constrained to settle their differences upon a 
field of battle and upon a given day; upon that day, 
it is simply the most skilful which triumphs. The 
wars of the Peninsula had given to the enemies of 
France not the desire to conquer Napoleon, about 
which he cared little, but the means of destroy- 
ing his power ; and it is one of the problems which 
history will have to examine, if it gave him suffi- 
cient anxiety. 

The reader will understand, that we do not pre- 
tend, in this article, to convey to him any thing 
new. Several French writers—General Rogniat 
among them,—struck with admiration of the high 
talent displayed by Lord Wellington in the Penin- 
sula, recommend military men to study most atten- 
tively the campaign in Portugal,—but a few pages 
here, and a few lines there, comprise all that has 
been said on this subject. A full work has not yet 
appeared. It is very clear that the war in Russia 
in 1812 was, although on a different scale, a fac 
simile of that in Portugal in 1810-11. The means 
employed to defeat the French invasion of Portu- 
gal were briefly these: to arm the entire people, 
to avoid the chance of battle, save when occupy- 
ing positions of great strength, selected with the 
utmost care; to break up and make impracticable 
the public highways; to destroy the mills, lay 
waste the fields, and burn the villages. And, it 
may be well imagined that neither the Regency at 
Lisbon, nor the English minister, adopted these 
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measures very cheerfully. Colonel Napier gives 
some curious details in this respect. The Portu- 
guese government manifested the strongest opposi- 
tion to the plans of the English general, and up to 
the very last moment the English minister hesi- 
tated. At this period, Lord Wellington alone had 
confidence in his system; and he persisted in it. 

As there is nothing new under the sun, it may 
be that this mode of defence was well known to the 
learned ; unquestionably in the revolutionary wars, 
it was adopted for the first time in 1810. After 
twenty other systems had utterly failed, this suc- 
ceeded most completely, and the Russian govern- 
ment availed themselves of it in the campaign of 
1812. And it is likewise true, that it wasthe Em- 
peror alone, who treated that event as of little im- 
portance. He neither changed his policy, nor his 
strategy ; and while his enemies were studious to 
direct, upon entirely new principles, the moral and 
physical energies of the country, his object was to 
reach Moscow, to seek, at two hundred leagues 
from the base of his operations, a decisive victory, 
which should place the country at his command ; 
which victory he did not find, any more than Mar- 
shal Massena found it in Portugal. 

The history of the Empire is divided into two 
epochs, so perfectly distinct, (the one during which 
Napoleon conquered continental Europe, the other 
during which he lost it at the sword’s point,) that 
there will exist for a long time in France, two opi- 
nions diametrically opposed on the subject of these 
ten years. The one confining its view entirely to 
the beginning and the middle of this epoch, the 
other looking exclusively to the close. The advo- 
cates of the one will console themselves for all 
misfortunes, by the recollection of the victories 
which carried the French armies to Cadiz and to 
Moscow. But there they shut their eyes, there 
they finish their drama. They suppress the end. 
The most yielding bow with an oriental respect to 
chance. The others cannot pardon the heir of 
the revolution, for the expense of such power, such 
genius and such glory, only to raise a pedestal for 
Russia and England. They cannot pause before 
the magical picture of the first years of the Empire, 
without a deep sense of pain. What! invade 
Russia,at the head of five hundred thousand war- 
riors, take Moscow, and eighteen months after, be 
unable to defend Paris! Kighteen months! Retro- 
grade seven hundred leagues in eighteen months! 
Advance in triumph to the gates of Cadiz and Lis- 
bon, and all this, but to afford to the most ancient 
foe of France, the proud satisfaction of planting 
her flag at Bordeaux and Toulouse! Declare, in 
the name of the people of France, a war of exter- 
mination with England, and fail in the struggle ! 
Pursue this war blindly without looking toa single 
means that could insure success ;—without attempt- 
ing to acquire knowledge of the strength and 
weakness of the enemy, even should the whole 





continent, people and kings, be prostrated! To 
yield thus blindly without having inflicted on 
your direst foe, even one of those wounds which 
continue for a long time to bleed, and which 
sometimes compensate for the miseries of defeat! 
To manifest to the government of the Republic 
only injury and contempt, and to Jose the conquests 
which that government had bequeathed—to receive 
from the Republic an army which had supported 
good and evil fortune, a double test which the Im- 
perial system could not undergo—to scatter the 
remnants of twenty generations throughout every 
corner of the world, and without the apology which 
the Republic had,—the preservation of the svil,— 
to restore the monarchy of Louis XIV., and of 
Charlemagne—and to lose Paris twice !—These 
were the two modes of patriotism between which 
France had to choose when Europe shook off the 
torpor to which twenty-eight years of the wars of 
the Empire and the Republic had consigned her. 
The first is easy and convenient enough. It requires 
no great effort of the mind, no great lights ; noth- 
ing can be simpler. Your victories are always the 
result of skill, your defeats of chance. It is the 
chapter of accidents. Thus, in Russia, the rigor 
of the climate was felt in November and Decem- 
ber. Sometimes a river unluckily overflows, a 
bridge is destroyed, or a General mistakes his 
orders. In this concatenation of ideas, they never 
seem to suspect that chances are equally distributed 
between two armies; that with the victorious, as 
well as the defeated army, some one has assuredly 
failed in his duty ; that orders have been bunglingly 
executed, unforeseen obstacles have occurred ; and 
yet, of the two armies, one will win and the other 
lose the battle. No, they never think of this. 
They go right on. There is nothing to be learned 
from success or defeat. Their’s is the universal 
science. They can never err. Let what will be- 
tide, begin again upon the simple calculation, that, 
this time, chance will not interfere! The other 
species of patriotism holds France to be too great 
a nation, too rich in every kind of glory to seek to 
console herself in her reverses, by false excuses ; 
that she ought not to despise the policy of the 
wisest, most powerful and most skilful of the na- 
tions of antiquity—that of never undertaking two 
important wars at one and the same time, and that 
the men who may be called on at this day to direct 
her destinies should make their first study, the 
history of her misfortunes. 

One thing which seems to keep up the fatal pre- 
judice of which we have been speaking, is the great 
enthusiasm which foreigners have manifested for 
Napoleon since his fall, and especially since his 
death. Now, in this, there is without doubt a 
true sense of admiration for genius, to whatever 
country it belongs ; but there is likewise the secret 
enjoyment of the Conqueror, who is conscious of a 
zest in the generosity he displays. The English, 
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the Russians, the Germans and the Spaniards, ad- 
mire nothing so much in the career of Bonaparte 
as his last campaigns. It is no very difficult task 
to please these people. It suits them admirably to 
say that Napoleon never exhibited more genius and 
invention, than in the battles which he lost, more 
science and precaution than in the expeditions 
wherein he failed. Napoleon was himself some- 
times generous, when he was a conqueror. If he 
gained a great battle, he would break out into mag- 
nificent phrases. He bowed before his prisoners, 
and cried “ honor to the unfortunate brave.” The 
bulletin of Austerlitz contains a complete eulogium 
of the Russian army. The reason is plain: the 
army was beaten. But when Napoleon returned 
alone from Moscow, see how he disposes of the 
Russian generals and soldiers. Kutusoff is a Scy- 
thian—a barbarian. Admiral Tchitchikoff, who 
conducted the army from Moldavia even to Minsk, 
and captured the French magazines, is neither 
more nor less than a fool. This is the plain term 
used, “ This fool of an admiral.” As tothe soldiers— 
“ They are no longer the soldiers of Austerlitz.” 
Thus, when they are beaten, they are admirable sol- 
diers; when they are not beaten they are but so, 
so! Behold in this the manifestation of the great- 
ness and littleness of man ; how the sublimest ge- 
nius may sink itself beneath the intelligence of a 
child. 

There is one charge against the Imperial system, 
which its admirers cannot. repel. It is this : that 
Napoleon imposed it upon himself as a law, to 
destroy the power of England, and yet it was ever 
the least of his cares to study her character, go- 
vernment, aristocracy, system of war, tactics, and 
the organization of her armies. He had an Eng- 
land of his own creation ; and, without doubt, the 
violence of his hatred perverted the correctness of 
his judgment. Declamations on “ English perfidy” 
have for a length of time been consigned to con- 
tempt ; but this was the phrase for pompous ha- 
rangues only—* Nation of Shopkeepers,” was the 
common-sense, every-day epithet. Yes, England 
isa nation of shopkeepers; but she is also a nation 
of agriculturists, soldiers and artizans. The com- 
plaints of the opposition, the groans over the hor- 
rors of war, the petitions for peace; in one word, the 
immense hurly-burly of extravagant opinions, which, 
in England, are uttered with the utmost freedom, 
were all received by Napoleon as sterling coin. 
If a public meeting resolved on electoral reform ; 
if a mob broke a minister’s windows, the Emperor 
was fully persuaded that England was within an 
ace of ruin. He regarded, with the utmost serious- 
ness, the great farce which both parties enact in 
open parliament in every really free country. He 
was constantly looking for a whig ministry, and 
never doubted that a new administration would, of 
all things, be most eager to cede to him, by a single 
dash of the pen, Holland, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
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and the French colonies to boot. Sometimes he 
permitted his temper to carry him so far as to in- 
sult the man whom, in the last day of his power, 
it was his fate to meet on the battle plain. I[t is 
well known that the editorials of the ‘ Moniteur” 
were dictated or written under the superintendence 
of its master. On one occasion, the Moniteur, 
descanting on the operations of the army of Spain, 
pronounces the following: “ Jt should be our wish 
that Lord Wellington should command the Eng- 
lish army. Such a general must needs encounter 
defeat.” On another occasion we find this, “ If 
ever there were an improvident general, it is surely 
Lord Wellington. If he be much longer in the 
command of the English army, we may well hope 
to obtain the greatest advantages from the brilliant 
combinations of a general so inexperienced in the 
art of war.” Those who believe in predestination, 
might write a fine treatise on these few words of 
the Moniteur; but on the whole, they had as well 
decline doing so. Such passages require no com- 
ment. 

The apologists of the Imperial government have 
undertaken a noble task. They have desired to in- 
spire France with a legitimate pride both in her vic- 
tories and defeats, but they seem to us to have grossly 
erred in the execution of it. ‘The eternal honor of 
the French armies consists on the one hand, in this: 
that the absolute master of France imposed a labor 
beyond man’s power to accomplish; and on the 
other, that to encounter a power guided by so false 
a principle, Europe was compelled to have recourse 
to efforts heretofore unheard of,—we may say fabu- 
lous: the word is strictly correct. The Empire 
undertook, in ten years, to accomplish what the 
Republic of Rome could not compass in three cen- 
turies, not to take into the calculation that the tre- 
mendous aristocracy of Rome possessed a political 
organization, an administrative science, and tactics 
of war of which her enemies were utterly igno- 
rant. That there were to be found in the nine- 
teenth century, marked distinctions between the 
nations of Europe, is certainly true; but if we ex- 
amine closely, we shall find still stronger points of 
resemblance. Human knowledge is spread every 
where in very nearly equal proportions. There is 
no invention, which does not become at once pub- 
lic property. There is no new idea, that, in the 
course of six months, may not belong to every 
government. The principles of strategy and tac- 
tics are universally the same. 

Let us be just to the government of the Repub- 
lic. In the midst of their greatest excesses, both 
the Convention andthe Directory pursued a rational 
and a skilful policy abroad. The instant the occa- 
sion offered, they lifted the burthen of the coalition 
which weighed so heavily on France. They has- 
tened to make peace with Spain and with Prussia. 
They sent forth the democratic propaganda where- 
ever it was possible, and wherever it had a chance 
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of success. 
merit of supporting good and evil fortune. The 
Convention re-conquered the frontiers, and carried 
the principles of the Revolution where they were 
sustained by aconsiderable party. 'The Directory 
encountered one of the most disastrous campaigns 
of the war—the campaign of 1799. It lost ten bat- 
tles in Italy. It lost Italy itself. But it main- 
tained itself with honor in Switzerland, on the 
Rhine, and in Holland, where it was important it 
should maintain itself. It beat Russia and Eng- 
land, and one would think that this single circum- 
stance should have inspired the Imperial govern- 
ment with some gratitude. One of the reasons| 
advanced for the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, 
was, that France was lost when General Bona- 
parte quitted Egypt. It is one of the falsehoods, 
which opened, with eclat, the great era of false- 
hoods. 

The Empire invented for itself the propaganda of 
Samily—the worst of all propagandas,—and when 
we read the official documents of the times, we 
really feel a sentiment of pity for the sad and la- 
mentable fate of the sovereigns of the new creation. 
The King of Spain and the Indies was treated by 
the generals of the grande arm*e with an incredi- 
ble indifference. He was obliged to endure affronts 
that the most obscure plebeian would not have sub- 
mitted to, at the price of the world’s empire. So 
likewise, the Imperial policy seemed to take it upon 
itself to exasperate the nations by its system of 
pillage and requisitions; to menace established 
governments, and reduce its allies to the most de- 
plorable condition. We may judge of this policy 
by the extreme consequences of its principles,—for 
it pushed every thing to an extreme. It created 
the department “‘ des Bouches de [ Elbe,” and the 
department “du Tibre.” Rome was the chief 
place of the prefecture. It was indispensable that 
every country should be prepared to change in five 
days its laws, its customs, and its language. 

What is most extraordinary in this entire upset- 
ting of common-sense ideas, is, that England alone 
was found a dangerous enemy to France; danger- 
ous from the indomitable energy of her aristocracy, 
from the murderous and coldly calculated tactics of 
her generals; but above all, dangerous, because 
she, of all his enemies, inspired Napoleon with the 
least dread. In other words, the Empire fell, more 
from having neglected the most common of pre- 
cautions, that of watching your enemy, than from 
its violation of all the great principles of honesty 
and of logic. Of all the governments, that which 
Napoleon held in the greatest contempt, was the 
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In a struggle with France, England has, in the 
first place, this advantage, that she is always aided 
in her continental wars by allies who are devotedly 
at her service. Upon these allies it habitually 
devolves to sustain the first shock; while the 
hardy sons of Britain, undergoing in the meantime 
the least possible annoyance, retain the right to 
appear at the winding up of the drama, (like the 
god in Horace) as the choice corps de reserve. 
Another advantage she possesses, is, that for many 
years she has scarcely engaged in war on the con- 
tinent, save with France. She thus possesses the 
leisure time to concentrate her talents and direct 
her studies to one sole object and to one sole point; 
to employ herself in making the most of her own 
capabilities and her enemy’s weakness. France 
has often had the honor of fighting, unaided, against 
the world, and against all the world at one and the 
same time. Unfortunately in such a crisis, the 
victory which is gained in one part, becomes in 
another the harbinger of defeat; and in the war of 
Spain, this may be most especially seen; where, 
as the Marquis of Chambray has remarked, the 
ease with which many of the French generals 
gained pitched battles against the Spaniards, in- 
spired them with an overweening and imprudent 
confidence when opposed to the English. Besides, 
England not being under the necessity of sending 
large armies to the continent, can take every pos- 
sible care to bring into the field, none but the very 
best of her forces, paid at a high rate and nour- 
ished and supported at a great expense. These 
soldiers, tempered by a most admirable discipline, 
become complete machines which a skilful hand 
can move at will; and it is the very triumph of 
discipline, to reduce a mass of brave determined 
men to the condition of a mere machine. If Kng- 
land were compelled in a few months to arm. and 
organize five or six hundred thousand men, it is 
possible that she would rely less upon the determi- 
nation and dogged endurance of her soldiery. 

There are remarkable contrasts in the tempera- 
ment and military habits of the two nations, which 
General Foy has described with great power of 
originality ; but he has sometimes overcharged the 
picture. Doubtless an English general—and this is 
said without the slightest intention of ridiculing the 
ideas of a great people—is in some respects an honest 
merchant to whom is consigned a rich and rare mer- 
chandise, which he must watch over with a most scru- 
pulous care, for he is held responsible for both damage 
and loss ; and he is, beforehand, well assured, that 
he will be called to strict account for all that he has 
wasted. In other words, that he will be prose- 


English. The generals that he least apprehended | cuted before a court-martial if he have not proved 


were the English generals, and as he never fought 
the English in person but twice in his life, the first 
time at Toulon, the second at Waterloo, he never 
attached but a secondary importance to the wars 


a skilful mandatory. But he is something else ; he 
is the representative of the haughtiest and most 
powerful aristocracy in the world. He knows that 
success will place him high in a country, where 
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In the execution of his plans, he is not checked by 
considerations to which a French general must 
yield, sometimes right and sometimes wrong. The 
natural consequence is, that the character and apti- 
tude of the soldier in the two armies differ essen- 
tially, and the point of honor differs no less. A 
French general will not conceive himself compelled 
to retreat, until after making an earnest effort. 
An English general gives himself much less trou- 
ble, and he is almost always right. If he disem- 
bark his command in a country which turns out to 
be unfavorable, he will not hesitate forthwith to 
réembark them, without having even seen the foe. 
And he is well convinced of two things; that so 
far from being dishonored at home, more than one 
general has been well. approved of for bringing 
back his army untouched. And that at all times 
to have economized the strength and health of his 
men; to have imposed upon them only moderate 
marches ; to have disposed them on the field of 
battle with every essential regard to their comfort, 
will assuredly meet with favor. What renders an 
English army so formidable is this union of mer- 
caniile spirit with the most superb heroism; this 
prudence, this unheard of attention to minutie in 
their ‘‘ direction,” and the most indomitable reso- 
lution in the hour of trial. Such an army will 
frequently retreat. You are tempted to believe 
them flying, and you become presumptuous. You 
suspect their courage, and rush on the horns of the 
bull. ‘This is the history of more than one en- 
counter between the two armies. An English 
general may say to his soldiers what King Archi- 
damus said to his Lacedemonians. ‘ Although 
‘““we may be strong, there is not the less occa- 
“sion for marching with prudence and precaution. 
“Both general and soldiers should be impressed 
“with the belief that at each moment they are 
“about to be-placed in danger. Oftentimes, the 
“weakest, from a sense of fear, fight with advan- 
“tage against a superior army, which, from having 
“despised them, finds itself unprepared. In an 
“enemy's country, you should ever bear in mind 
“to fight with courage, but nevertheless to be ready 
“to fight with a sense of fear. It is thus that 
“vou will advance on the foe with the greatest 
“valor and sustain the combat with the least dan- 
“ ger.” 

But the great strength of England is in her insti- 
tutions. ‘That government sustained itself through 
twenty-two years of war, and a war against both 
the Republic and the Empire, notwithstanding all 
the embarrassments, the encumbrances, the “ im- 


pedimenta” of political liberty. In the midst of 


an immense majority, which could not be moved,— 
so deeply planted in the soil that the most violent 
concussion could not uproot it. The treachery of 
party, the injustice of the spirit of contradiction, 
rendered it no less service than the temperate use 
of political liberty. When, throughout the whole 
continent, there existed not a tribune nor a press that 
was free, passion, intellect, popular sentiment were 
in full activity in England. No one could be knave 
or dupe for more than a day—neither government, 
party, nor individual. Every thing was discussed, 
sifted, dragged to light with unsparing roughness. 
Yet this discordant concert invariably resolved 
itself into magnificent harmony. The Duke of 
Wellington sometimes complained that the impru- 
dence of the English papers, risked the compromi- 
sing of his military operations. But this alleged 
indiscretion did not balk his success. 

While, on the continent, they magnify victory 
and conceal defeat, in England success the most 
clearly established, always finds sour, ill-disposed 
censors. And yet it does not appear that the in- 
justice of party spirit, in any degree, diminished the 
confidence of the general, or ihe bravery of the 
soldier. There were more sarcasms hurled at the 
Duke of Wellington in open parliament, than they 
would have elsewhere dared to utter against a 
beaten general. 

Finally, on a theatre like Spain and Portugal, 
so favorable for defensive warfare, England had 
for a devoted ally, the whole mass of a population 
warlike, hardy, sober and untiring; who, despite 
their defeats, in open battle, made terrible havoc 
in the French arinies,—destroyed the morale of 
the soldier, and finally inspired him with invincible 
repugnance to the war. 

Such are the general ideas which should precede 
an examination into a work, which relates the pro- 
digious struggle between France and England. 
As to the book itself, it would not be sufficient 
praise to say, it is superior to all that has heen pub- 
lished on the same subject. Itis, in short, a master- 
piece of narrative, style and criticism. It combines 
merit of the most opposite species; the most mi- 
nute and exact spirit of investigation, with broad 
and elevated views ; an infinite ingenuity of analy- 
sis in argument, an admirable power of delineation, 
the most sincere devotion to the glory of his own 
country, a noble impartiality, a chivalrous appre- 
ciation of her foes. ‘There are passages, such as 
the storming of Badajos and the battle of Albuera, 
which may sustain a parallel with the most splen- 
did pages of the historians of antiquity. 

We shall have hereafter to justify these enco- 
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dows, without the thought for a moment of yield- 
ing either at home or abroad, it felt itself upborne by 
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To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

I submit the following problems to the conside- 
ration of any of your correspondents, who have 
studied the philosophy, as well as the statistics, of 
eminent men and women. The first will furnish 
the principles ; the other the facts, of the question: 

lst. To whose superintendence are they most 
indebted for their education and character—the 
father or the mother? 

2d. What is the best education for females— 
what branches ought they to be taught and induced 
to cultivate ? 

Can these questions be too maturely considered, 
and publicly discussed? Since they embrace the 
whole scope of the happiness and influence of wo- 
MAN—the half of the human race—the wife, the 
mother, and the companion of man. I hope that 
some of your best correspondents will give us the 
benefit of their reflections, in the columns of the 
Messenger. ALPHA. 

[The subject is an important and a useful one ; and we 
hope some one of our correspondents will find time and in- 


clination to give it that reflection which its importance de- 


serves, and then let us have the benefit of his reflections. ]} 
Ed. Mess. 





CHRISTIANITY AND PATRIOTISM. 


The love of conquest was the strongest passion 
in ancient times, and, through succeeding ages, 
this has been most highly celebrated by orator and 
bard. Let us be just to the past; and, at the same 
time, let us profit by its defects. 

The patriotism of antiquity was deficient in a 
very essential particular,—it merged the nobility 
of general benevolence, into an ignoble devotion 
to local and contracted interests. To secure the 
triumph of a clan, or the martial glory of a single 
nation, malignant oppressors conspired against the 
liberties of mankind. The redeeming element 
which was wanting in ancient patriotism, has since 
been vouchsafed to the world, in the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. The theme which we present for pre- 
sent consideration, is 


The Patriotic Element of Christianity. 


Our main proposition assumes, that, considered only 
in a temporal point of view, this element is supe- 
rior to any principle known previous to its intro- 
duction. It will be our endeavor to substantiate 
this position, by proving, that Christianity furnishes 
the best culture to the human mind, the safest pre- 
servative to social institutions, and the surest 
guarantee of national perpetuity. 

I. That Christianity furnishes the best culture 
to the human mind, is seen: 

First, in the fact that it excites the profoundest 
aspirations. Religion is the activity of God brought 





into close connection with human energies. Un- 
der the Christian dispensation, man is not a new 
structure erected on impracticable ruins. He 
should rather be compared to an ancient temple 
restored from its dilapidated state, and beautified 
anew by its original architect. The sublime and 
beneficent religion of Jesus Christ, has renovated 
much of the old world from its debased and ex- 
hausted condition, and has become the guiding 
light and the glory of modern history. Before its 
superior effulgence, the Aristotelian and the Pla- 
tonist bow down in reverence, and every thinker 
feels that its teachings take deep hold of the ele- 
ments of the human mind. Under its influence, 
the exterior condition of our race becomes enlarged, 
quickened and improved; inspired by its power, 
the intellectual nature of man distinguishes itself 
by increased energy, brilliancy, and grandeur. 
With a magnetic influence, divine truth draws in- 
tellect unto itself; and, by the contact, kindles in 
mind, the most intense and sublime aspirations. 
Perhaps the best instance and illustration of this 
fact, is found in the prose writings of John Milton. 
Said he, * As to other points, what God may have 
determined for me, I know not; but this I know, 
that if he ever instilled an intense love of moral 
beauty into the breast of any man, he has instilled 
it into mine. Ceres, in the fable, pursued not her 
daughter with a greater keenness of inquiry, than 
I, day and night, the idea of perfection. Hence, 
whenever I find a man despising the false esti- 
mates of the vulgar, and daring to aspire in senti- 
ment, language, and conduct, to what the highest 
wisdom, through every age, has taught us as most 
excellent, to him I unite myself by a sort of neces- 
sary attachment; and if I am so influenced by na- 
ture or destiny, that by no exertion or labor of my 
own, I may exalt myself to this summit of worth 
and honor, yet no powers of heaven or earth will 
hinder me from looking with reverence and affec- 
tion upon those, who have thoroughly attained this 
glory, or appeared engaged in the successful pur- 
suit of it.” 

This extract contains the genius of Christianity, 
and exemplifies its legitimate tendency on noble 
souls. Who can fathom, with the sounding line 
of sympathy, the depth of such feelings? and who 
can adequately measure the glorious results they 
produced t 

Secondly, the religion of Christ supplies the best 
nutriment to mind,—the most wholesome in kind, 
and the greatest in amount. Its ennobling ele- 
ment is more comprehensive and more potent than 
the compendious harmony of cold ethics. It is a 
power that reaches and renovates cultivated intel- 
lect and uncultivated nature; it is something that 
the simple can understand, and the frigid can feel: 
it wakes the might that slumbers in a peasant’s 
arm ; it nerves the patriot, 
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Itisheaven’s own inspiration, and may be felt by the 
captive in the dungeon and the monarch on his throne. 

Religion should not be confounded with fanati- 
cal subtleties and the jargon of monks. Properly 
considered, it is the central light of truth, around 
which all healthful knowledge is gathered, quick- 
ened, and illuminated. The highest achievement 
of pagan religion, was the cold beauty of Grecian 
art. The deeper and purer element of Christianity 
expanded the thoughts of men, appropriated to it- 
self “the large utterance of the early gods,” and 
sublimated its tones into an eloquence which shook 
the mighty cathedrals its colossal aspirings had 
erected. Its native superiority over preceding in- 
telligence, made the Christian fathers rivals to 
those ancients who were the fountains of their 
learning and literary zeal. By imbibing the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, those mental giants 
discovered the free part of the soul; the symmetry 
of their nature was completed, and the splendors 
of divine excellence ‘were thrown around them, 
like a robe. ‘True religion acts upon the mind 
as Nature, in forming a rose ; developing the whole 
system of the plant while it breathes life and beauty 
on every leaf. 

Nations and individuals are alike in this particu- 
lar ; that with them, mental and moral degradation 
are co-extensive and co-equal. While under the 
dominion of vice, the intellect is enthralled, and be- 
comes free only as it turns to God. Each effort 
to procure moral freedom is a leap upward in intel- 
ligence. Christianity speaks in accents of resurrec- 
tion-power, to dormant thought, and man becomes 
“a new creature” in proportion as his soul becomes 
vivified and imbued with the spirit of religion. 

Chrysostom, contemplating this subject, said 
with truth, “ As when the orb of day arises in un- 
clouded glory, the wild beasts of the desert are 
dispersed, and seek the shelter of their dens; so, 
when prayer, refulgent as a sunbeam, arises from 
our hearts, and sits enthroned upon our lips, the 
whole intellect is illumined, and each unreasonable 
and each unholy passion flees away.” 

Thirdly : Christianity directs the aspiring mind 
to the noblest ends. The first principle inc®icated 
by Christianity is that, in its founder, our nature 
has been intimately united with the divine, and 
that it is, by that union, already enthroned in hea- 
ven. The soul, actuated by sentiments kindred to 
this, will pant for a higher sphere, and a holier 
rest. As the peasant, living in an obscure glen of 
the Alps, attempted to trace to its source the rivu- 
let which fertilized his garden ; and, as he ascended 
to a wider view, became enamored and astonished 
at the discovery of expanded plains, kingdoms, and 
boundless oceans, so the religion of Christ inspires 
its subject with the most ennobling wishes, and in- 
variably guides him to the noblest ends. To those 





The doctrine that the redeemed soul, in its eter- 
nal flight towards the throne of Infinite perfection, 
will be nourished and ennobled by continual unfold- 
ings of the religion of Christ, is countenanced, if 
not confirmed, by the fact, that, during eighteen 
centuries, Christianity has kept constantly in ad- 
vance of the most rapid flights of thought. Since 
its introduction, science has made great progress ; 
civilization has rushed up to a high point; but 
Christianity has not shrunk as intellect has opened. 
Waving its burning torch in advance of men’s fa- 
culties, it has unfolded sublimer prospects in pro- 
portion as they have ascended. It is this religion 
that supplies enduring strength and consolation,— 
that creates the only effectual spring of persevering 
and victorious virtue,—belief in which, pours the 
light of immortality through graves open at our feet, 
and in heaven, crowns the soul with immortal life. 

II. The second step in this discussion is, to 
show that Christianity contains within itself, a pa- 
triotic element which furnishes the safest preser- 
vative to social institutions. If the preceding po- 
sition, which we have endeavored to sustain, be 
true, viz: that Christianity secures to individual 
minds, the safest and best aggrandizement, then, 
the position we now take, is in fact, not only im- 
plied, but proved. But let us look into this sub- 
ject a little farther. 

First; Christianity is most conservative in its 
influence on society, because it requires and creates 
a healthy literature. One of the sorest curses 
that ever afflicted mankind, has arisen from the 
fact, that the prevailing literature of nations has 
generally been the product of minds, which have 
not lived, acted, and written, under the influence of 
a rational and sublime faith. But a sanctified lite- 
rature is the exponent of Omnipotence, guided by 
infinite love, in direct exercise over finite under- 
standings. It is thrilling to contemplate what a 
few devoted intellects have achieved for the good 
of our race. The almost invisible seed, planted 
on the banks of Jordan, though trampled by ene- 
mies and scathed by the fires of persecution, has 
grown to maturity, sending out its protecting boughs 
over the sea and round the globe. Christianity 
had every thing to contend with,—learning, pre- 
judice, priestcraft, and the civil arm; and the 
strongest antagonist, it would seem, that it had to 
oppose, was the combination of sophistical philose- 
phy with the mythologic fellies of ancient literary 
corruption. But, through the agency of divine 
truth, she gradually undermined Grecian skepti- 
cism ; conquered the martial strength of Rome; and, 
in less than three centuries, glided triumphantly to 
the throne of the Caesars. When hordes of barba- 
rians had consummated the greatest national! de- 
struction, Christianity accompanied them back to 
their northern fastnesses; and, by the superiority 





who wish to feel the luxury of rising, faith in the 
gospel is an immense blessing. 


of her mild influence, extirpated their bloody rites, 
and transformed them into the progenitors of the 
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mightiest and most cultivated nations on the earth. 
She suppressed gladiatorial conflicts ; silenced ly- 
ing oracles; extinguished the fires of unhallowed 
sacrifices ; rescued the victims from idolatry ; and, 
having hurled from their pedestals the statues of 
deified heroes, elevated Christ as the hope of the 
world; while she transformed splendid temples, 
from asylums of crime and ungodly superstition, 
into houses of spiritual and devout adoration. 
This wonderfu! reformation was accomplished, not 
so much by the transient influence of impassioned 
declamation, as by profound arguments, and the 
perennial eloquence of a sanctified literature. 

Again: Christianity develops its preserving in- 
fluence in its sanctions everywhere given to whole- 
some laws. The truly pious of every age have 
been the farthest removed from fanaticism and 
treason. ‘The existence of hypocrites to disgrace, 
and of recreants to malign religion, does not, in 
the least, invalidate this assertion. True coin is 
best estimated in its relation to counterfeit. The 
death of Judas, with its circumstances of horror, 
will ever remain as strong a confirmation of the 
truth and value of Christianity, as the life and 
glory of Paul. 

The law of religion acts on an infinitely higher 
principle than can possibly be attained by the le- 
gislation of man. Human law addresses mainly 
our fears, with a weak finite power; while the 
enactments of God inflame the conscience, and re- 
strain the rebellious with considerations which 
bear an infinite force. Hence, while others are 
luxuriating in the bounties of providence, the Chris- 
tian patriot will be most solicitous to perpetuate 
the blessings enjoyed. An incident in classical 
history, illustrates this point: Epaminondas being 
asked why he remained solitary and pensive in the 
time of national mirth and feasting, replied, “ While 
my countrymen are so peaceably feasting, J am think- 
ing of the best means to preserve that peace to them.” 

Moreover, Christianity furnishes the best pre- 
servative to social institutions, by most efficiently 
protecting the inalienable rights of men. It does 
this by recognizing and enforcing the fundamental 
principles of all righteous government. ‘The reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, wherever it is received and 
universally obeyed, throws the panoply of divine 
protection around the rights of every subject. 
This system of religion courts light, and requires 
its dissemination. It sanctions the prudence, aad 
proclaims the wisdom inscribed in the farewell ad- 
vice of Washington to his countrymen. “ Pro- 
mote, as an object of primary importance, institu- 
tions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” 

III. Our last general proposition is, that Chris- 
tianity furnishes the best guarantee to national 


perpetuity. 





The only safe deposit for liberty is in the hearts 
of the intelligent and the good. This is proved by 
the universal voice of history. The power of a 
favoring climate, the force of genius, and the en- 
ergy of martial zeal, forced up, from the dull mo- 
notony of despotism, into temporary existence, the 
republics of antiquity. Those commonwealths, 
however, were utterly insignificant compared with 
such a nation as this. Before the great fountain 
of health and light radiated on the nations from 
the moral heavens, it was impossible for a republi- 
can government long to subsist. Daylight not 
more unitormly follows the sun, than civil liberty 
follows in the track of Christianity ; while Despo- 
tism invariably marks its absence or perversion, 
Christianity creates the best founders of States. 

Take, for example, the period of the settlement 
of this country. From the era of the decline of 
the Roman Empire, the debasement of the human 
mind continued to increase down through many 
gloomy ages: The Feudal System, with its my- 
riads of petty despots, and the Papal Hierarchy, 
with its monstrous usurpations, consummated the 
dreadful descent to universal ignorance, anarchy 
and crime. The rapid succession of four wonder- 
ful events ;—the invention of printing, and the ma- 
riner’s compass,—the discovery of America, and 
the Protestant reformation,—gradually dispelled 
the darkness, and prepared the way for that great- 
est act of all, the planting of liberty on these Wes- 
tern shores. ‘This was not the result of accident, 
nor the work of blind caprice. The germs of 
great principles, gradually matured amid convul- 
sions that often shook the very foundations of so- 
ciety, and nourished with the purest old Saxon 
blood, were, for wise purposes, by the infatuated 
councils of Kurope, transplanted to the wilderness 
Empire of the West. Trained by the most hardy 
discipline, and nourished by hopes which the ges- 
pel alone can impart, the Puritan fathers of New- 
England and the I’rench Protestants of the South, 
were sent out by Providence on their mighty en- 
terprise. ‘The sparks which they kindled, have 
already enlightened a goodly portion of this conti- 
neat. The flame spreads; and who can doubt, that 
ultimately, from this whole hemisphere, light will 
go up to heaven, and throw its effulgence beyond 
the Atlautic and Pacific waves, until every heart 
shall bound with hope, every arm be nerved to ef- 
fort, every continent rise disenthralled, every island 
add a note to liberty’s song, and the whole round 
earth be free! If great men were ever inspired 
by goodness, and guided by a strong regard for 
human welfare, then were our forefathers thus ac- 
tuated in laying the foundations of this great Re- 
public. They based their hope of the perpetuity 
of the institutions which they constructed, on two 
fundamental principles: One was, that a free rep- 
resentative government must be founded on public 
opinion. The other, required that this public 
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opinion, to be an enduring basis of prosperity, must 
be enlightened and controlled by the influence of 
religion. Christianity inspires the noblest heroism. 
It is the testimony of Mr. Bancroft, the American 
historian, that the primitive ministers of this coun- 
try shared in every hardship and in every danger. 
When, on account of his enviable qualities, an ef- 
fort was made to exclude Smith from the colony at 
Jamestown, in May 1607, the attempt was de- 
feated by “‘ the geod doctrine and exhortation” of 
the sincere Hunt, without whose aid the vices of 
the colony would have caused its immediate ruin ; 
and, by his patriotic interposition, order was again 
restored. 

When Massachusetts first prepared to resist the 
dictation of England, in September 1634, all the 
ministers assembled in Boston. Their opinions 
were consulted ; and, it marks their patriotism and 
the spirit of the age, that they unanimously de- 
clared against the reception of a general governor. 
“We ought,” said they, “to defend our lawful 
possessions, if we are able; if not, to avoid and 
protract.” 

In 1634, Elliot, the apostle to the Indians, sig- 


nalized himself, as the first who maintained that | 


treaties should not be made without consulting the 
common people. ‘The Puritans were as brave as 
they were just. Cowardice and puritanism never 
went together. “ He that prays best and preaches 
best, will fight best,” was the judgment of Crom- 
well, the greatest soldier of his age. 

When the tragedy of the revolution actually 
commenced, some of the most pious men, then 
living, were its leading actors. Christians stacked 
their arms at the doors of the church; and, from 
the altar of devout supplication to the God of na- 
tions, went to the field, where was reserved for 
them, either liberty or death. John Hancock re- 
ceived many lessons in patriotism from his relative, 
Rev. Jonas Clark, the minister at Lexington. 
When a price was put on Hancock’s head, Clark 
protected him from his malignant pursuers; and 
when the first battle for American liberty was 
fought in 1775, this christian patriot, who had in- 
spired resistance to British aggression, saw the 
dread conflict from his own door; and, until he 
went to his grave, was accustomed annually to 
celebrate the day with hallowed service. 

Let us honor the memory of our patriotic 
fathers. Let us emulate the heroism which sprang 
from their religion and was nourished by it. Dun- 
geons in hell have been filled to heroise villains on 
earth. This spirit, we neither eulogise nor desire. 
Our Christian fathers sacrificed reputation, wealth 
and life, in the defence of heaven-descended rights. 
For this, we honor them. They “stooped their 
anointed heads as low as death,” to bring from the 
dust, the mangled form of liberty. They struggled 
for “freedom to worship God.” Forever silent be 
the tongue, that will not speak their praise; and 


palsied be the arm, that will not strike for the 
same inestimable right. 

Exalted privileges confer little or no dignity on 
the possessor, until dangerous obstacles are met 
and overcome in defending them. Rights must be 
claimed in the name of justice, and honor must 
stand on true merit, or both are empty and useless. 
Fortuitous acts may have a brief appearance of 
greatness, but the sublime in character is absolute, 
independent of accident, and enduring as the throne 
of God. Hence the superiority of moral heroism. 
What real patriotism has he who endeavors to 
arm Providence against his country, and promotes 
that “sin which is a reproach to any people ?”’ 

As it has sometimes been supposed that strict 
piety is incompatible with that magnanimous spirit 
which creates great results for the general good, 
we will dwell a little longer on the illustration of 
this point. Take three names embalmed in ec- 
clesiastical history. 

Near the close of the fourth century, the empe- 
ror Theodosius incurred the guilt of homicide, by 
the massacre of Thessalonica. It shows how supe- 
rior Christianity even then was to the blandish- 
ments of this world, that the Archbishop Am- 
brose, recognizing no exception to the rule of moral 
law, inflicted on the Emperor stern condemnation 
for his guilt. When Theodosius appeared at the 
door of the cathedral at Milan, backed by the Ro- 
man army, and clothed with the ensigns of royalty, 
he was repulsed by Ambrose, who absolutely re- 
fused him admission, until, for eight months, he 
should humble in the dust the pride of the diadem, 
and seek restoration to divine favor with tears of 
penitence. 

** Sir, you seem not to perceive,” said Ambrose, 
“the guilt of the murder you have committed ; or 
perhaps the greatness of your power prevents your 
acknowledging your offence. But it is not fit that 
you should suffer the splendor of the imperial pur- 
ple to deceive you. With what eyes will you 
look on the house of our common master? With 
what feet will you tread his holy pavement ? Will 
you stretch forth those hands, still dropping with 
the blood of that unjust murder, and take therein 
the holy body of the Lord?” 

It was this sort of spirit that rescued the expi- 
ring torch of civilization and passed it down to 
modern Europe. 

But the world grew more and more degenerate, 
until, on the 10th of Nov., 1483, a hero was born 
to a high destiny and a glorious work. The Pro- 
testant reformation was the grand root of all 
modern history,—the resurrection of ancient vir- 
tues into new life. Alexander conquered the world 
for himself ; Luther conquered the world for us 
and for our children. Born a beggar, nursed in 
whirlwinds, disciplined by persecution, this patriot 





arose with his moral battle-axe to smite down the 
giant monsters who held universal mind in spirita- 
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al chains. ‘hat old latin Bible which he chanced 
to find in the library at Erfurt, became at once the 
fountain of an inspiration which convulsed the 
world. ‘The first shock of a series which roused 
all Europe into action, was felt on the 10th of 
Dec., 1520, in the “shout” which went up from 
“a great concourse of people” assembled to see 
the Pope’s decree burnt at Wittemberg. Two 
years after, another scene opens, perhaps the most 
splendid since the apostolic age. Charles Fifth 
and all the Princes of Germany, papal ambassa- 
dors and innumerable other dignitaries, temporal 
and spiritual, are assembled in the Diet of Worms. 
The world’s grandeur and might are arrayed im- 
pressively on one hand, while on the other, stands 
a solitary man,—Martin Luther, the poor miner’s 
son. If he sought for precedents of safety under 
such circumstances, he could think only of such 
as the slaughtered Jerome and Huss. ‘“ Will 
you cease your opposition to his holiness the Pope ?” 
is the significant question propounded to him, 
while the headsman’s steel glitters, and fag- 
gots are ready to be kindled. “Confute me,” re- 
sponds the undaunted Luther, “ Confute me by 
proofs of Scripture, or else by plain, just argu- 
ment ; for it is neither safe nor prudent to do aught 
against conscience. Here I stand, I can do no 
other : God help me, Amen!” There was a moral 
sublimity in that act, which infinitely eclipses the 
patriotism of later times. A train of benefits then 
commenced, which future generations will continue 
to multiply and transmit. 

The last name we mention, shines well, where 
it stands on the tablets of immortal fame : the 
scholar, the statesman, the christian, persecution’s 
victim in the old world, and, while still persecuted, 
the first advocate of toleration in the new,—the pa- 
triot who planted the first free colony in America, 
and who left an untarnished name,—the memento 
of wrongs patiently endured:—and the memorial 
of worth never excelled—Roger Williams ! Great 
man: nations, panting for freedom, honor thy 
memory, and chanting seraphim celebrate thy 
benevolence and patriotic worth. 

Themistocles, when asked if he was skilled in 
music, replied, “I cannot fiddle, but I can make a 
little village, a great city.” It is the province of 
crafty demagogues to vaunt ostentatiously of their 
patriotism ; it was the prerogative of Roger Wil- 
liams to map out and illustrate the principles of 
freedom for the world, and then humbly to lie 
down in a grave which a grateful posterity cannot 
identify. It is better so. What Pericles said 
over the dust of ancient heroes, is true: ‘* The 
whole earth is a sepulchre of illustrious men. 
Nor is it the inscriptions on their columns in their 
native soil alone, that show their merit; but the 
memorial of them, better than all inscriptions, is, 
in every foreign nation, enstamped more durably in 
universal remembrance, than on their tomb.” 





Thirdly ; Christianity employs the most feasible 
and efficient means to perpetuate national prospe- 
rity. Our holy religion is the only system that 
ever cared for the masses in general, or was adap- 
ted to elevate the common mind to intelligence 
and virtue. To this day, all Pagan, Mahomedan, 
and Papal lands are in the deepest darkness, and 
grinding in the most cruel vassalage. The only 
power to be coveted, is the power of awakening, 
enlightening and elevating our fellow creatures. 
To improve the outward condition of man is only 
secondary to the development of inward growth. 
He is a true patriot who breathes a life-giving 
energy into the popular mind, imparting to it a 
virtuous love of truth and strengthening it to suf- 
fer in a righteous cause. 


** What constitutes a state ? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays, and broad armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride, 
No :—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude, 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 
Prevent the long aimed blow 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

—These constitute a state.” 

The religion of Pagan antiquity lowered a God 
to a man; the religion of Christ exalts a man to a 
God! It civilized the Gothic nations—expanded 
the reason, and restricted the tyranny of turbu- 
lent passions—modified the genius of literature 
and modern art—embellished our present exist- 
ence,—and invested the future with conside- 
rations of tremendous interest. Whenever the 
general community can be brought under this in- 
fluence, habitually, there is reason to hope that 
sound principles will be imbibed and perpetuated. 
Liberty can never be established where elevated 
goodness is the theme of popular contempt. Athens 
had her laws, but she lost her liberty as soon as 
she listened to sophists. Nothing is truer than 
that “* Education is thé cheap defence of nations.” 
Where are the splendor, wealth, power and glory 
of the republics of antiquity ? Gone like summer 
dust before the whirlwind. Their mouldering tem- 
ples, sad relics of former grandeur—afford a shel- 
ter to the degraded Turk and muttering monk. 
Where are their statesmen, sages, generals, ora- 
tors, philosophers and poets? Inquire at their dis- 
honored and desolate tombs. Cultivated minds 
and virtuous manners conduct to the gates of glory ; 
ignorance and immorality prostrate national honor 
and individual excellence forever in the dust. 

We are told that Aélius Petus tore in pieces a 
woodpecker with his own teeth, because the augur 
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had declared, that if the bird lived, the house of 
/Elius would prosper ; but if it died, the prosperi- 
ty of the state would prevail. The Christian 
patriot, taking counsel from the past, would now 
insure the prosperity of the future, by rending the 
foul harpies of ignorance which malignantly hover 
round the civie feast to which our ancestors, from 
heavenly seats, invite advancing generations. 
Light must visit the mind. The Egyptian statue 
of Memnon was a symbol of this truth. It was 
made of marble, its face turned towards the East, 
and it sent forth lovely sounds when the first rays 
of the rising sun fell upon it: man is mute and 
dead till the radiance of heavenly light awakens 
him. 

The great superiority which distinguishes modern 
patriotism, consists, not so much in the skill of in- 
vention, asin the beneficence of instruction. Men 
are no longer revered for being, like obsolete 
weapons, “ plunged to the hilt in musty tomes and 
rusted in.” It is nobler to disseminate hoarded 
treasures among the indigent and unfortunate. 
The goddess of wisdom must be brought down 
from her high throne of purple-cloud, to teach in 
the open fields ; and thus to assimilate all classes 
of persons to the dignity of her native worth. 
Christians are the depositories of vital principles, 
which, when divinely enforced, can arrest the cor- 
rupt tendency of unregenerate mind. As in the 
ocean which surrounds the earth, whatever is sor- 
did, is borne away and transformed; so the flame 
of religious Jove purifies the temple in which it 
burns, and surrounds it with an atmosphere of 
health. 

“The cross once seen is death to every vice.” 

The uncouth ruggedness of depravity is to be sub- 
dued by spiritual influence, as the genial sun melts 
the iceberg into an element full of salubrity and 
use. Hence, to be a missionary for Christ, is to 
labor in the front ranks of honor; to scatter tracts 
and Bibles, is to sow the world with seed whose 
fruit reduplicates in unceasing harvests of immor- 
tal treasure ; and to plant a sabbath-school, is to 
found a college of the highest learning and worth, 
of which, since God himself is the President, 
every matured Christian should be a teacher and 
the whole world of youth, the alumni. 

Let us indulge the hope, that this discussion has 
led our readers to perceive, more clearly, the im- 
portance of promoting a higher tone of moral sen- 
timent throughout the world. 

We deprecate, most earnestly, all unhallowed al- 
liances between church and state ; but, as citizens, 
as patriots, we wish to see more of the salt of di- 
vine influence cast into the fountains of learning 
and legislation. Thisis the key-stone tothe arch. 
Our salvation, as a republic, depends on personal 
integrity, and sanctified public faith. At the very 
core of the body politic, combustibles are already 
cumulated in profusion, and-if they be allowed to 
become ignited from the incendiary torches of 
demagoguism or phrensied zeal, then will this great 
nation tumble to pieces, like a shattered globe rent 
with internal fires. 

To prevent a catastrophe so dreadful, next to 
the interposition of an Almighty arm, I know of 
nothing more to be desired, than a fresh accession 
to the catalogue of noble christian heroes. Oh, 
for the men of devout consecration to the great 
interests of humanity,—the moral giants, who, 
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when heaven vouchsafes them, walk our earth in 
the light of wisdom and with the tread of might! 
Give us Pauls to write with pens dipped in heaven, 
and Apolloses to speak in tones that shall reverbe- 
rate in accents of convicting and saving truth. 
Nor let the daughters of the church think lightly 
of their appropriate work. When the Spanish 
Armada threatened England, Queen Elizabeth re- 
paired to the camp at Tilbury, clad in a steel cors- 
let, and rode on horseback bareheaded through the 
ranks of her army. “I know that I have the 
body but of a weak and feeble woman,” said she, 
“but I have the heart and devotion of a king, and 
of a king of England too. Wherefore I am come 
to you at this time, being resolved, in the miust 
and heat of the battle, to live and die amidst you 
all; to lay down, for my God, and for my king- 
dom, mine honor and my blood even in the dust.” 
Twenty thousand voices responded to those words 
of queenly eloquence. But to lead armies, or 
harangue popular assemblies, is neither the privi- 
lege nor glory of American ladies. ‘They occupy 
a nobler sphere. The mother who educates her 
sop--for a useful life; the sister whose intelli- 
gent approbation excites and nourishes the virtuous 
ambition of some generous youth; or she who 
sows the seeds of knowledge in some rustic mind, 
performs a deed of patriotism, which the angels 
will commemorate when the name of England’s 
queen shall have faded from Gabriel’s memory, 
and the fame of warriors has sunk in eternal 
oblivion. 

The world needs and demands more efficiency 
in the department of religious instruction. One 
of the fathers long ago, complained that “ once we 
had leaden utensils and golden priests, but now we 
have golden utensils, and priests of lead.” It does 
not become us either to resist or commend the ap- 
plication of this remark to modern times. But 
there is too much reason to believe, that “ we are 
passing into the relation of great institutions and 
little men.” The state of the world in general, 
and the emergencies of our own country in partic- 
ular, require that our pulpits should be occupied by 
strong original thinkers. Our sacred ministrations 
should more abundantly furnish the sources of in- 
tellectual power and moral progress. Angels grow 
up in divine knowledge—brutes, in savage igno- 
rance—while men stand hesitating between the 
two ; much depends on the character of religious 
instruction, whether the result shall terminate in 
weal or woe. 

Probably a large portion of our readers are en- 
gaged in some of those great moral enterprizes 
which distinguish our age. Their opportunities 
for doing good, will soon terminate in death. As 
eternity opens, broad and brilliant masses of light 
falling on this subject, will reveal, infinitely more 
clearly than we now see, the fact, that Christianity 
was the inspiration of goodness on earth, the pal- 
ladium of nations, and the restorer of the soul to 
the favor of its God. 

Perhaps the spirits of the departed are still con- 
scious of the fortunes that attend those whom they 
have left behind. If so, from our beatific seat, we 
may be permitted to see the rescued parent ap- 
proach our grave, and describe to his happy chil- 
dren, how we won him from ruin by our counsel 
and timely aid. Or some child of ignorance and 
inheritor of disgrace, whom we may have elevated 
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from penury, and enriched with the talismanic 
power of cultivated thought, having won his way 
to stations of usefulness and honor, returns to the 
grave of his benefactor, and bows down in grati- 
tude over our crumbling dust. His thoughts melt 
into tears, and, as it were, crystalize into a mon- 
ument of immortal glory. Let the acquisition of 
such a memorial, most honored in the skies, be 
both the goal and the reward. 


“ Seek Truth, that pure celestial truth,—whose birth 
Was in the heaven of heavens, clear, sacred, shrined 
In reason’s light. Not oft she visits earth. 

But her majestic port, the willing mind, 

Through faith, may sometimes see. Give her thy soul, 
Nor faint, though error’s surges Joudly ’gainst thee roll. 


Seek Virtue, wear her armor to the fight ; 

Then, as the wrestler gathers strength from strife, 

Shalt thou be nerved to a more vigorous might, 

By each contending turbulent il! of life : 

Seek Virtue, she alone is all divine, 

And ang found, be strong in God’s own strength and 
shine.’ 

Richmond, 4th July, 1842. Eu. 


THE GREEK DRAMATISTS. 


BY CHARLES MINNIGERODE, 
Professor of Humanity in the Collegeof William § Mary, Va. 


What the lofty great tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence, with delight reeeived 
In brief sententious precepts, while they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life ; 
High actions and high passions best describing. 
Miiton’s Paradise Regained, Book rv. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There is a land in the East, where the sun ri- 
ses earlier, and burns in brighter glow, than on 
these Western shores. A dark blue heaven ex- 
pands over it, in smiling serenity, and beholds its 
glory in the mirror of the sea; innumerable rivu- 
lets roll their waves, in soft murmurings, along 
their beds, and fertilize the neighboring fields; re- 
tired valleys invite us to a happy abode; and the 
lofty grove on the mountain height captivates our 
feelings, to bend before the holy being, whose 


with new objects, they were led to a new life: 
new ideas sprung up; and a peculiar culture had 
arisen, when another tribe followed and occupied 
the neighboring region. Thus we see, in conse- 
quence of the nature of the soil, a country, inhabi- 
ted by many different tribes, which however ac- 
knowledged themselves as one nation, and, by this 
consciousness of their relation, facilitated com- 
merce among themselves. By that means, an ex- 
change of ideas was effected, which created that 
liveliness, activity, and—favored by the happiest 
natural gifts of the inhabitants—that admirable 
Grecian genius, on which we still gaze with 
rapture. Never before had history known a peo- 
ple with so free a spirit. Liberty winged its 
flight thither, and wedded Grecian beauty. There 
is such a peculiarity in this nation, such a contrast 
with all others of the ancient world, that we can- 
not but wonder at the great efforts, which some 
learned men have made, to deny the Greeks every 
originality, and derive all their culture and progress 
from such benighted countries as Phenicia, Egypt 
and India. The fact is, that, from their first ap- 
pearance in history, the Greeks are distinguished 
as a peculiar nation, with all the marks of a na- 
tionality, which contrasted so strongly with every 
thing, that was not Grecian, and which, particu- 
larly after the immigration of the numerous Hel- 
lenian tribes, is so striking in all their political, 
domestic, and especially their artistical, and, con- 
sequently, their religious relations, that either con- 
vincing testimonies of the ancient writers or strong 
prejudices must have led to an opposite opinion. 
But the ancient writers do not speak of any such 
thing, if we but consider them with reference to 
the time at which they wrote, and are cautious 
not to confuse Jater testimonies, which have flowed 
from impure sources, with those, which, as being 
nearest to the time they speak of, deserve the 
greatest belief. Homer, the oldest Greek writer 
known to us, rebukes all conjectures, however 
learned they may be, about an Egyptian or Indian 
origin,— Hesiod, the first who mentions the race 
of Phenix and Agenor, speaks of Cadmus as a 
Greek, who wandered from the North, and fonnded 
Thebes. The scriptures relate that the sons of 
Javan had occupied the isles of the Gentiles—but 
in vain do we look for a proof of the derivation 
of their wisdom from India or Egypt. 

It is not my intention to enter into a more minute 


breath rustles in its trees ; and when the sun drives | examination or philological exposition of this opin- 


his radiant chariot over it—will he not stop the 
flight of his fiery steeds—to look down upon the 


ion; but I would observe that the champions 
of the contrary opinion may have been prejudiced 


regions, which are so beautiful by nature, but|and misled by the apparently grand idea, of deri- 
which are made yet more beautiful by the hand of ving all human knowledge and religion from one 
man,—for it is Greece of which I speak—the| earthly source, which they imagine they have 
land of ingenious activity, the cradle of art? Toj|found in India;—instead of referring it to the 
Greece we recur, whenever we speak of art and | heavenly source of boundless grace, by which His 


its progress. 


Omnipotence rouses the spirit of men wheresoever 


Greece is joined with Thracia by high mountains, | He wills. 


which often allow only a narrow passage; and 


The brilliant imagination of the Grecians did 


straits and islands, as though they were the links| not only personify, but even deified, every thing, 
of a chain, form an easy passage from the North-|and this gave birth to their mythology. The 
East coast of Asia Minor to almost every part of| Greek religion seems to have arisen from the con- 


it. The country itself is much intersected by|templation, representation and personification of 


rivers, mountains, hills and lakes—which seem to| nature itself, as it appeared to the vivid and fanci- 
fit it for the residence of a people, who entered it, | ful spirit of the nation. Poets ruled the demo- 
in small tribes, at different times. They settled|cratic system of their deities; and Olympus was 
on the banks of a river, at the foot of a sheltering| soon filled with numerous beings—one for every 


mountain, in a peaceful dale; and, surrounded 
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of the people. The number of their Gods in- 
creased for a considerable period, until their cycle 
became closed—and only then—occasioned by the 
historical events of that time, particularly by their 
more intimate intercourse with other nations, the 
strife for unity in the theological system began. 
Now commenced those mystical explanations, the 
object of which was to make all the different dei- 
ties alike—and the priests—to preserve their au- 
thority in the times, when the educated mind of 
man discovered the insufficiency of Polytheism, 
pretended now under mystical pretexts and cere- 
monies, a profound wisdom, preserved from the 
oldest times in their temples, and derived from na- 
tions which boasted of an impenetrable antiquity. 

Not in these times did Grecian art awake. It 
is the child of that early worship of the Olympic 
Gods. In spite of the multitude of them—yet 
there was a harmonious unison, and not only Jove, 
the father of Gods and men, embraced the whole 
with loving arms—but also an unalterable fate held 
it together in iron chains. And this is the foulest 
spot in the whole system of the religion of the 
heathens. They had not elevated themselves to 
the idea of the one true God, whom the christian 
religion teaches to be not only in, but also above, 
the creation; they know only a God living with, 
and in, the creation, which could not but lead to 
the belief in necessity, which 1 might call the re- 
ligion of an eternal death, in comparison with the 
christian religion, the religion of love and eternal 
life ! 

This same difference of religious opinion strong- 
ly influences all their artistic creations ; and Gre- 
cian or classical art has rightly been represented, 
as the art of the possession of the present enjoy- 
ment, whilst Christian or romantic art is that of 
longing, of the desire for something beyond the 
boundaries of time and space—a difference long 
since acknowledged, but the reason of which has 
perhaps been seldom appreciated. It is the near 
and necessary connection of religion and art. To 
explain their deeper relation would lead me too 
far into abstract speculations, and it is better to 
reserve it for a future occasion. But history easi- 
ly teaches us, how, every where, they rise and 
fall together; and art is only the silver bowl, in 
which we offer the golden fruit of religion at the 
altar of the Most High. Music and dancing ori- 
ginated in honor of the Gods; Architecture built 
splendid temples; while the simple citizens dwelt 
in huts; paintings and statues, wrought metal in 
all shapes, filled them; and the priests were the 
first poets. Homer is the high priest of Greece, 
and the Olympie Gods retained forever the type, 
which, in his immortal works, they bear. 

Art itself appears now in three different divi- 
sions: as art of the past, the narrative or epic 
art, which represents a series of past events, as 


past. Inthe plastic arts it corresponds to painting ;_ 


as art of the moment, the abstract or lyric—the 
momentary absorption of the past and present in 
one thought—corresponding with sculpture, and 
at last, as the organic union of either, the momen- 
tary presence of the lyric and the continuance of 
the epie art, as acting, moving or dramatic, which 
we see realized in some degree in the dance. 

But in exercising art, we are not limited to the 
dead elements of an exterior world, nor to the 
sense of sight. We are endowed with the living 








medium of the human voice, realized through tone 
and language, as music and poetry. Either of 
them comprises the three branches I have pointed 
out, and even in music, it would not be difficult to 
prove them to exist, if my plan permitted me to 
deviate so far. 

Yet the capacities of music are not so distinct 
to the perception of man; and he, mostly, rather 
suspects, than fully realizes its height. Perhaps 
this height is so great, that our sight is too short 
to reach its summit, for heaven itself seems to be 
its native soil. In confirmation of this idea, we 
find that music was only a subordinate art in Greece, 
only the accompaniment to words, and its de- 
velopment was reserved for the christian religion, 
which aspires, by it, to raise us even above the 
ideas which the words convey to us, that we may 
listen, in imagination, to the harmonies of the 
spheres, and imitate their immortal strains. 

Language was given to man as his own, and 
poetry is the most human art of all. We meet 
with it every where, in all countries, in all ages ; 
for we meet, every where, with religious feelings. 
Poetry is the language of religion; and, with the 
birth of the one, the other is ushered into exis- 
tence. Read the pages of history, and facts will 
prove the truth of this—look at the nations which 
are still in the state of infancy, and you will find 
the confirmation of it—nay, observe your own 
race, observe the growing mind of the child—its 
only poetry is religion—its only religion is poetry. 

Also in Greece, poetry went hand in hand with 
religion. Their epic art first celebrated the acts 
of benevolence of the gods to men, and the strife 
of men to imitate them. Epic poetry is every 
where the first, whatever certain critics may main- 
tain as the Ivric; for, only after a collection of 
successes and of co-existent facts, is the human 
mind prompted to abstraction and to isolate itself 
in the contemplation of its own nature. ‘The very 
nature of the so-called Orphic hymns, which con- 
sist of an accumulation of numerous and varied 
epithets of the gods, shows that a large stock of 
epic poetry had preceded them; for only from 
facts the gods received their surnames. This 
alone would prove the late origin of the pretended 
Orphic remains, even if the language in which 
they are written, and the incontestible fact that 
mysticism and mysteries—of which they are full— 
cannot possibly be the origin of religious feelings 
in a nation, did not speak decidedly against them. 

An immense distance lies between these two 
separate branches and their organic combination 
in the dramatic art, ‘* which scarcely could be ac- 
counted for, but for the general disposition of man 
to mimicry.”* For now, it is not a narration of 
what has passed, not one feeling crystalized in the 
measure of words, but action itself, the very life 
itself is the object of the dramatic art—not a 
dead picture, not an immovable statue, but motions 
and the chances of the present and the future. 
“‘ Something great, something wonderful happens 
before our eyes—the causes, the secret motives of 
an action, every arrangement, every feeling, be- 
ginning and end, introduction and object, chance 
and plan—we see every thing present before us, 
we partake with all our feelings in their success ; 
even the most remote events of history are brought 
near, and the most hidden strings of our heart are 


*Aug. Wilh. von SchlegeL 
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touched by the mighty sway of a fictitious pres- 
ence.””* 

The summit of Art is the Drama. 

The wonderful elasticity of their genius led the 
Greeks necessarily to dramatic art.;. and, even in 
their epic poems, and, in the fragments of some of 
their lyric poets, we find its traces. Well provi- 
ded with a large stock of facts—known through 
the rhapsodists to every native, and cherished as 
strictly connected with their religious views— 
well prepared by public recitations on all festivals, 
and by literary contests, and particularly by those 
admired lyrical incantations of an enthusiastic 
chorus—the Greek drama, to use the words of a 
great critic, sprang out of the head of A%schylus, 
in full armor, and with heroic strength, like Miner- 
va from the head of Jove. We know so very 
little of the dramatic rudiments before Aéschylus, 
and according to all that we can find of them, they 
were so very indifferent,—Thespis with his strol- 
ling stage, and even Phrynichos show so appa- 
rently, how incoherently and accidentally the epic 
and lyric elements were united,—that we cannot 
but consent to the general judgment of antiquity, 
that A&schylus is the true father of the Greek 
drama; he appears like a magician, who, with his 
wand, calls new creations into existence. 

Dramatic representations rose from the Dithy- 
rambies—the lyrical songs of the chorus in honor 
of Bacchus, and became soon the favorite diver- 
sion of the Athenians on these days of joy, which, 
three, perhaps, four times, occurred in the course 
of the year. 

My object is, to give a survey of the Greek 
drama, as we find it; not a deeper inquiry into its 
origin, progress and extent. In such an essay 
nearly every step we make, must be fortified with 
proofs, and can only be made after the most con- 
scientious and diligent researches. If therefore I 
speak of the Greek drama, | mean that of Athens 
in the fifth century before Christ—in the glorious 
period of the state. I do not consider it worth 
while to enter at present upon an account of what 
they call the ancient, middle and modern drama; 
for, only of the first of them, we have some re- 
mains; and if I take up only the theatre of Athens, 
I follow the ancient writers themselves, who but 


as influenced by, and as influencing, the actual life 
of man. It should be borne in mind that history 
neither is merely a register of names and battles, 
nor the paltry occupations of daily commerce,— 
nor poetry and science abstruse matters, useless to 
the world and its progress. I have referred al- 
ready to the connection between art and religion ; 
let me now, in this short sketch of the Greek 
stage show the mutual influence of art and the 
political institutions of a state. 

Grand actions, great events, high thoughts, pa- 
triotism and devotion, are the features of the age 
of A&schylus. He was born about the time when 
Darius ascended the Persian throne, and was in 
the bloom of his life, when “ the great king” sent 
his millions of myrmidons against free Greece. 
This period, the greatest in the Greek history, 
was the cradle, in which the genius of A¢schylus 
was rocked ; and he was so much the child of his 
age—he had given himself up to his country so 
entirely—that he was more proud of having been 
a combatant at Marathon and Salamis against the 
Medes, than of the laurels, which crowned his 
head as poet : 


‘The glades of Marathon attest his distinguished valor, 
And the long-haired Mede hus proved it.” 


These are the praises which’ he himself has writ- 
ten on his epitaph,* not mentioning his glorious 
art. Such is the reflex of his time. Ornaments, 
praises or commendation are not yet wanted as a 
foil to every exploit,—it gives us the bare faet, but 
this so great, so noble, that we almost fear it would 
lose by the application of any thing artificial. 
We find the same in his dramas; they are the im- 
mediate form of his thoughts, revealed without 
much skill from his great genius, which had, within 
itself, together with the highest instinct of art, the 
bounds and shades of beauty; a fact which So- 
phocles himself admits, and which seems to have 
led to the story, that he composed his poems under 
the influence of the fruit of Bacchus—a circum- 
stance, also related of Aristophanes and the ar- 
dent Aleeus. The greatest poets are not con- 
scious of all the beauty and deep wisdom, which 
they—favorites of the graces—display before us. 
As in inspired works, new truths, new beauties 


very seldom speak of another. I confine myself| press on us, whenever we read them anew, and 


moreover to the names of A‘schylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, and that of the comic Aristophanes, 
they being the only ones, whose dramas have 
reached our times entire; and they excel all the 


the richer the mind of the reader, the richer will 
be the harvest he gathers from the genius of the 
oet. 


The lofty flight, which the mind of A®schylus 


others aecording to the unanimous judgment of|took, was well fitted for the patriotic feelings, 


antiquity. 


ZESCHYLUS. 


Nowhere in history, is a fact isolated ;—and, 
as the writings of the individual are an expression 
of his mind, so the literature of a nation conveys 
to us the type of its character and time, better 
than historical narrations. Therefore do the three 
great tragic poets uf Greece bear witness to the 


spirit of their age, and their individual characters 
admit of a comparison with the different spirit of 
the time in which, and of the men to whom, they 


spoke. 
Here, therefore, I consider poetry as connected 


with political life—the progress of art and science, 


* Luda. Tick. 


which beat in his breast. They influenced greatly 
his views and ideas as a poet ; and all his works 
have a bearing upon the present ; he takes hold of 
the important events of his time, and develops 
them to the Athenians in the brilliant light of 
heroes and gods. ‘Their laws, their customs, their 
very lives are enacted before them; he brings 
them in connection with the gods, raises them to 
their level, represents them as always influenced and 
watched by their power, and points out the path, 
in which the citizens should move.—However, he 
remains poet in all this—his dramas are truly pro- 


* Bios Atdyvdov. 
Aidydrov Espopiwvos ‘ADnvaioy ride xevdes 
Mrijpa caragbipevoy Gvpopsporo Tadas. 
"Adan 3 edddxipov Mapaivioy adoos av ecror 
Kai Babu yarrijers Mnéos émtsapevos. 
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ductions of art; and he neither condescends to be- 
come a dry schoolmaster, nor an always ready 
versifier on the events of daily life. No, he knows 
only two languages—that of his arm to defend his 
country as he did in the battles of Marathon and 
Salamis—and that of his dramas—they are the 
incarnation of his ideas, as his heroic deeds were 
that of his heroism. If Pericles make a speech 
in honor of those, who had fallen before Samos,— 
ZEschylus composes his “ Persians” as the exult- 


and he sinks down to Tartarus, stil] asserting his 
right, he exclaims: 


** Seest thou this, awful Themis, and thou Ether, 
Through whose pure azure floats the general! stream 
Of liquid light, see you what wrongs | suffer !”’* 


This is a commentary to the Horatian 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine. 


But he does not allow his hero to perish. He has 





; a written not only a Prometheus Chained, but also a 
hie pro noten gy ag A too ag gage “ Prometheus Loosed. They were written and repre- 
barbarians wanted to lay upon them ;—if in the qanted ot tiie same tiene, ane sempened with rers- 
assembly of the Athenian people, in the dyopa or rence to each other. Prometheus, according to the 
>] 
in the rod orators rise and plead against the degra- 7 : ee doen or —— from his secon heron 
dation of the Areopagus, A’schylus in his Eume-| ?>, wrk caregene lc le rap, 02a ighamerevid yd 
nides makes the gods dacenaainnn appear to sanc- filled earth with his deeds and benefits, ascended in 
tion this institution, and to threaten the violator of | P urifying fire op to Olympus, where his father 


the sacred court of supreme justice in the state. 


reigned over godsandmen. Hercules was by his 


; : ; mother, a descendant of Io, who is introduced in 
oe rigor of hs tageicn he Wrst |this tragedy. She bears her own and her do 
seven Chics helece. Thebes.’ ‘ The Su plicants,’ scendant’s fate, and also, that one of her grand- 
‘The Pessiane,’ and.the ‘Trilogy of kaa omnen,! sons should free the chained Titan, who prophe- 


‘The Choéphorac’ and ‘ The Eumenides.’ 


I select ‘ Prometheus Chained’ for a short ex- 
position, for two reasons. This tragedy has justly 


sies his own deliverance by him. 
Aischylus has been blamed for the introduction 
of Io in this play. But the motives for it are clear 


; nd distinct, when we bear in mind, that Pro- 
been called the tragedy of tragedies, the represen- | ~ ; . vo Besar plown Poot ye 


tation of Greek tragedy itself. And none would 


metheus Chained and Prometheus Loosed were two 


; tragedies of the same ‘Trilogy.’ Her appearance 
show us better the relation between the chorus : 
and the scenic players, a relation which Aéschylus prep gm Pope = wl et a thi i: f a ag eens 
in his dramas, has sustained in quite a different mores Npertetertarmasete did oe Member meee 


which not every one seems to have understood. 


manner from his successors. 

We must go back to the idea of the Greek tra- 
gedy—it represents, in accordance with their reli- 
gious opinions, the strife of man against unaltera- 
ble fate. ‘This is the character of heroic strehgth, 
and if strength, unconquerable strength and firm- 
ness, form a principal feature in the character of 
ZEschylus—he never wrote a drama, which can 
be called more his own, than this. The grandeur 
of the character of Prometheus honors greatly 
the author of this piece. Only a noble mind can 
conceive such a character. 

Prometheus appears as culprit :—against the 
will of Jove, he had loved the human race; and, 
to elevate them from their brutish life to an har- 
monious association, he brought the spark of hea- 
venly fire to them, and taught them all arts; he 
suffers for it in chains, fastened toa rock. His 
sufferings afflict, but do not conquer his proud soul. 
Conscious of his right, he resists every temptation 
to submit, but rather suffers the hardest fate, and 
no threatening, nor that ravening eagle which, 


“ lured with scent of blood 
Shall mangle his body, and each day returning 
An uninvited guest, plunge his fell beak, 

And feast and riot on his blackening liver,”— * 


not the thunders, which shall throw him into Tar- 
tarus, can prevail on him to yield. 


‘* Let him then work his horrible pleasure on me,— 
Wreath his black curling flames—tempest the air 
With volleyed thunders and wild warring winds— 
Rend from its roots, the firm Earth’s solid base,— 
Heave from the warring main its boisterous waves, 
And dash them to the stars—me, let him burl 
Caught in the fiery tempest to the gloom 

Of deepest Tartarus ; not all his power 

Can quench the ethereal breath of life in me.” ¢ 


And when the horrible threatening is executed, 








* Esch. Prom. Vinet. v. 1021-4. 
t Asch. Prom. V. v. 1042 sqq. 


The contrast between these two sufferers is one of 
the greatest beauties of the piece, and the guilt 
of the lovely lo,—lovely even in her language, 
which has something of an ionic tint—lovely even 
in her wildest despair—serves only to extol the 
hero’s elevated virtue. The original idea of the 
fable of lo, is not borrowed from an Egyptian Isis, 
as the Orphic priests contended ;—but to me it ap- 
pears as a parable of the punishment of the insa- 
tiableness of man, who—not contented with his 
equals, seeks the company and love of gods. How 
can the secret and daring wish of the heart be 
represented in a sweeter and more poetical manner, 
than when lo confesses : 


*¢ Still when retired to rest, air-bodied forms 

Visited my slumbers nightly, soothing me 

With gentle speech: ‘ Blessed maid, why hoard forever 
Thy virgin treasure, when the highest nuptials 
Await thy choice? The flames of soft desire 

Have touched the heart of Jove, he burns with love; 
Disdain not, gentle virgin, O disdain not 

The couch of Jove: to Lerna’s deep recess 

Where graze thy father’s herds the meads along, 

Go gentle virgin, crown the god’s desire.’ 

The night returns, the visionary forms 

Return again and haunt my troubled soul.”’+ 


The longings of her heart are here represented 
as little fairy visions, which haunt her even in 
sleep. Her lot—restlessness and discontent, never 
satisfied, she strives for something far remote, 
and roams North and South—East and West, ever 
longing, ever wishing. 

Prometheus is fettered to the rock. His proud 
soul did not utter so much as a word in the pre- 
sence of the serfs of tyrannical Jove. When they 
are gone, his affecting complaints commence, 
His pain forces sighs and groans from him, when 
he is interrupted by the approach of the chorus. 

The drama having arisen from the Dithyrambics, 


* ZEsch. Prom. V. v. 1089-ulit. + Ibid. v. 646-657. 
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consisting of chorusses and solos, retained both 
these elements, but only in the pieces of Auschy- 
lus we find an harmonious unison of them. His 
object was Jess the gradual development of the 
subject, he scarcely had any plots. Giving only 
the fact, he was able to give an active part to the 
chorus, in which even Sophocles could not succeed 
so well, whilst in the dramas of Euripides the 
chorusses, in spite of their great poetical worth, 
are nothing but a heavy clog, which have lost all 
their real signification. In the pieces of A2schylus, 
there is an organic union of these elements—the 
one requires the other, and only in the existence 
of both, is the harmony of the whole produced. 

We find nowhere a better exemplification of this, 
than in his Prometheus. The chorus consists of 
virgins, daughters of Oceanus, who, having heard 
the strokes of the hammer, when he was fettered 
to the rock, having heard the groans of the suffer- 
er, hasten to him from their grottoes, moved by 
soft pity. The chorus of the Oceanides is the 
loveliest of all that we meet with in the Greek 
tragedies. It is astonishing, how the proud and 
stern mind of Aschylus was equal to the deline- 
ation of the soft and gentle character of the fe- 
male sex ; yet we find them often very similar to 
those ethereal creations of Shakspeare and Goethe, 
whilst the females of the much milder and less 
daring Sophocles, are sublime heroines. 

The contrast between the unbending spirit of 
Prometheus and the timid compassion of the 
Oceanides, is an unrivalled beauty of this play; 
and in the whole of literature, both classic and ro- 
mantic, ] do not know of any example, where the 
female character has been represented in a bright- 
er and more honorable light, than here. Constant- 
ly advising submission and the restoration of 
peace, they still do not leave the object of their 
compassion ; and, in his last struggle, when the 
doom is to be executed, when they are ordered by 
Mercury to leave the culprit, when heaven and 
earth are in motion—they are naturally full of fear 
and apprehension, they hide their faces to prevent 
their seeing the terrors of their situation, but they 
do not leave the poor sufferer even at the risk of 
their own fate. 

The whole piece is an apotheosis of heroism, 
and the wrongs he suffered here, were expiated in 
the Prometheus Loosed, its continuation. Prome- 
theus is a érilogy, that is to say—a great tragedy 
divided into three. It was customary at the great 
Dionysia for those, who entered upon the contest 
with their dramas, to produce three tragedies and 
one satyric drama. It was not necessary, that 
they should be connected together. Yet the great 
mind of A‘schylus, as we may conclude after the 
learned researches of Welcker, always united them 
ina whole. He differed in that respect from his 
successors Sophocles and Euripides. Sophocles 
decidedly refused to write ¢rilogies, perhaps led by 
a theatrical tact ;* and although we possess three 
dramas of his, which might be said to compose a 
trilogy,t yet each of them is too much a whole, 


* Even Goethe was not equal to this task, as his “ na- 
tirliche Tochter” the first part of an intended trilogy, 
proves. 

ti mean his Gdipus Tyrannus, Gdipus Coloneus, and 
Antigone. In the last play Ismene says v. so: ratyp ds 
vow vex dp's dvozhen's r’ ynwaAsro, which Prof. Woolsey ex- 
” If this were cor- 
rect, Antigone would not be a continuation of id. Colon. 





shows too much individuality and independence, 
to be classed with the trilogies of A&schylus, the 
single pieces of which seem really to have been 
only part of the whole. 

In the trilogy of A%schylus, which is left to us, 
each single piece brings out only one act of the 
great drama. In the Agamemnon, the crime is 
perpetrated ; Agamemnon, the victorious Chief of 
the Greeks, on the day of his return from Troy, 
is murdered by Clytemnestra, and bold crime tri- 
umphs at the end of the piece. With the gory 
axe, she appears on the stage and scorns the re- 
proaches of the people. Vengeance is prepared by 
the gods in the Choéphorae, but the matricide finds 
no rest, the Furies rise and chase him over the 
country. But he finds, at last, in the Eumenides, 
where he is discharged by the white stone of Mi- 
nerva. I have already mentioned what object our 
poet combined with this representation ; the gods 
themselves are brought before the eyes of the 
Athenian people, as the founders and guardians of 
the Areopagus. That Aischylus, however, was 
not able to save this highest court of justice from 
degradation, is well known. Of his other pieces 
the Seven Chiefs before Thebes is the most emi- 
nent. Até herself, seems to stalk over the scene 
before us, when Etevcles can no longer resist the 
fatal impulse to hasten before the gates of Thebes, 
to meet his brother in deadly combat. We feel 
as if the air we breathe were growing close, and 
fraught with destruction, every moment ready to 
unload itself, when Eteocles—having heard from 
the Messenger, the account of the foreign chiefs, 
and sent out Theban chiefs to oppose them, re- 
solves himself to encounter his brother Polynices. 
The Chorus attempts to dissuade him. 


‘«« Thebes has no dearth of valiant sons t’ oppose 
These Argives ; and their blood may be aton’d; 
The death of brothers by each other slain, 

That stain no expiation can atone.” 


Eteocles. ‘ Could man endure defeat without dishonor, 
’T were well: but to the dead nothing remains, 
Save glory : to the dastard, and the base 
Fame never pays that honorable meed.” 

Cho. “Ab! whither dost thou rush? Let not revenge, 
That wildly raving shakes the furious spear, 
Transport thee thus. Check this hot tide of passion.” 

Eteo. “ No: since the god impels me, | will on. 

And let the race of Laius, let them all, 
Abhorr’d by Phebus, in this storm of fate 
Sink down to deep Cocytus’ dreary flood.” * 

Cho. *‘ Cruel and murd’rous is the rage that fires thee 
To deeds of death, to unpermitted blood ; 

And sorrow is the bitter fruit it yields.” 

Eteo. *‘ My father’s curse, a stern relentiess fury, 
Rolling her tearless eyes, looks on and tells me 
Glory pursues her prize, disdaining fate.” 

Cho. “ O, rave not thus : fame will not call thee base 
Or cowardly, if well thy life be order’d, 

The gloomy fury enters not his house, 
Whose hands present th’ accepted sacrifice. 

Eteo, “‘ The gods accept not us ; and on our fall 
Glory attends admiring: why then sue 
For grace, with servile fear cringing to death?” 

Cho. “ For that it is at hand : its terrible pow’r 
Sooth'd by th’ abatement of this fiery valor, 

May come perchance more gentile ; now it rages.” 

Eteo. “ My father’s imprecations rage, and haunt 
My sleep : too true the real visions rise, 

And wave the bloody sword that parts his kingdom.” 


at all, for GEdipus dies in this, but dsi\ero is really “* he 
died,” as dcwero v. 168 ; this is plainly seen from vv. 898 
sqq. et v. 911. a 

* Eppirw pias dbpos—“let the whole race perish. 
Eurip. Pheen. v. 633. 
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Cho. “ Let us persuade thee, though thou scorn’st our sex.” 

Eteo. “« What would thy wish have done? Speak it in 
brief.” 

Cho. * Ah! go not this way : go not to this gate.” 

Eteo. “ My soul’s on fire ; nor shall thy words retard me.” * 





THY WILL BE DONE!—A Hymn. 
BY ANNA CORA MOWATT. 


( Written on recovering from a dangerous illness.) 
Thy will be done, O heavenly King! 

I bow my head to thy decree ; 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

lts upward flight, Great God, to thee! 


Though I must still on earth abide, 
To toil, and groan, and suffer here; 
And seek for peace on Sorrow’s tide, 
And meet the world’s unfeeling jeer ; 


Though Heaven seem’d dawning on my view, 
And I rejoiced my race was run, 

*T was thy just hand, the bliss withdrew, 
And still I say, “ Thy will be done !” 


And though the world can never more 
A world of sunshine be to me; 

Though all my fairy dreams are o’er, 
And Care pursues where’er | flee ; 


Though friends I loved—the dearest-—-best— 
Were scattered by the storm away, 

And scarce a hand | warmly prest, 
As fondly presses mine to-day ; 


Yet must I live, and live for those 
Who mourn the shadow on my brow ; 
Who feel my hand can balm their woes, 
Whose faithful hearts I gladden now! 


Yes, I must live—live to fulfil 
The blessed mission scarce begun, 
And prest with griefs, to murmur still 
All Wise! All Just! Thy will be done! 
New-York City, 1842. 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE. 


The last Commencement of this venerable Insti- 
tution passed off with more than usual eclat. Its 
popularity is rapidly spreading itself ; and its affairs 
were never in a more flourishing condition—so 
much so—and so high has its reputation become, 
under the management of its present faculty, that 
besides the present extensive additions now going 
on, itis in contemplation actually to tear down a 
part of the old buildings, and build larger. This 
is the Institution, our readers will recollect, to 
which the surviving members of the Cincinnati 
Society in Virginia made, a few years ago, the 
handsome donation of its funds; one of the con- 
ditions of that donation, was, we believe, that an 
Address should be delivered before the College an- 
nually forever, in defending the Society from the as- 
persions cast upon it by Mirabeau and other French 
writers. ‘The College is now in a condition to ful- 
fil in every respect, the wishes of the Society. 
And to the question which was some time ago pro- 
pounded in this Journal, as to what had become of 
the Cincinnati Oration ? We can reply that it forms 


* Esch. Sept. adv. Th. v. 645-715. It will scarcely be 
necessary to state, that in these tragics | have made use of 
the translations of Potter and Franklin, 





part of the exercises of Commencement ; and that 
the honor of delivering the last one, fell to John 
Blair Dabney, Esq. of Campbell, who acquitted 
himself of the charge, much to the satisfaction 
of those who had the good fortune to be present. 





SONNET. 


Inscribed to the memory of a young friend. 


BY L. J. CIST. 


Short, passing pilgrimage was thine, fair boy, 
Through the lone wilderness of this dark world ; 
Brief space alike, for thee the founts of joy 
Were ope’d, at thee the darts of Sorrow hurled ; 
Few years for thee Spring’s bubbling brooklets purled— 
Shone Summer's sun—the teeming Autumn’s prime, 
Ere thy young spirit’s pinions were unfurled 
In glorious flight for that eternal clime, 
Where come nor heat nor cold, nor change nor time ; 
Where the Redeemed, with ever new delight, 
The praises of their God and Saviour hymn— 
Himself ‘ their sun by day, their moon by night :’ 
Such task now thine, our thanks, dear boy, we give, 
That thus, in dying, thou begin’st to live! 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





AWAY FROM THE HAUNTS OF MEN. 


| Lines suggested by a visit to Crab Bottom, Pendleton Co., Va. 


BY CHARLES H. LEWIS. 


Oh! might I choose a home, I'd fly 
To yonder pleasant vale, 

Where the crystal stream runs merrily 
And the wild flower scents the gale ; 


Oh ! I would seek some lovely nook 
Within that mountain glen, 

And build a cot beside the brook, 
Away from the haunts of men! 


There the humble ivy's modest bloom 
With the !aurel’s flower should vie ; 

And the eglantine, its sweet perfume 
Should yield to the zephyr’s sigh ; 


With the voice of love to greet me there, 
Oh, I’d be happy then,— 

Without a wish,—without a care,— 
Away from the haunts of men! 


Oblivious of the vain parade 
Of fashion’s heartless throng, 
I'd sit beneath the maple’s shade, 
And list to the mock-bird’s song ; 


And the noise of hound and merry horn 
Should wake that happy glen— 

Oh! thus I’d spend the joyous morn, 
Away from the haunts of men! 


For the silver streamlet’s speckled pride 
Thro’ the neighb’ring vales, I’d roam, 
And turn me thence at eventide 
To the happy scenes of home ; 


With the voice of love to greet me there, 
Oh ! I'd be happy then,— 
Without a wish,—without a care,— 
Away from the haunts of men ! 
Staunton, Va. July 27, 1842. 
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NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


Tue Minera Sprines or WEsTERN VIRGINIA, with re- 

marks on. their use, and the diseases to which they are appli- 
‘cable. By William Burke. New-York: Wiley and Put- 
~ pam ; 1842. 


We announced in a former nuniber of this Journal that 
this little volume had gone to press. The favorable opinion 
then expressed of it, we are happy to say is fully gratified 
by the work itself. It is the most valuable wade mecum for 
the Spring-goimg community that is to be found. It con- 
tains an excellent travelling map of the rout to the springs 
from Guyandotte and Abingdon, Baltimore and Richmond. 
Complete and accurate descriptions are given of the Warm, 
the Hot, the White, the Red, the Sweet, the Salt Sulphur 
Springs, ete., with the diseases to-which the waters of each 
are most favorable. .Persons bound to the Springs for 
health, would do well to consult this book as a prescription, 
if for no other purpose—-for Dr. Burke has paid much at- 
tention to the sanative virtues of the waters, and gives 
the result of his own observation, as well as of other dis- 
tinguished citizens and physicians, with minute and satis- 
factory details, We cannot at this particular season,-do 
our readers a better service than to make an extract or two 
from this little volume. 

“The first consideration of the invalid, after reaching 
‘his destination, should be to ascertain whether his system 
‘is in a suitable condition for commencing the use of the 
‘waters. It is quite probable, that, after a long journey, 
‘he may be constipated—thathis liver may have become 
‘torpid—that he may be over-excited by fatigue—in short, 
‘there are many circumstantes, ay one of which would 
* render it imprudent to enter hastily on a free use of these 
‘powerful agents. If these conditions of the system exist, 
‘ Pet the alimentary canal be freely evacuated by medicine 
‘adapted to the case, and a strict regimen instituted for 
—— hours; or until oppression or excitement be 
* subdued ; and then let the water be taken in such’a way, 
‘as that it shall gradually insinuate itself through the sys- 
‘tem, and act as an alterative on the different functions of 
*the economy. The safest plan, in serious cases, is to ob- 
‘tain the advice of a physician, with the precautions already 
‘hinted at; but, physician or no physician, we say to the 
‘ patient, festina lente. Be not. influenced by the go-a-head- 
‘ism so characteristic of our country; but go to work, 
‘calmly and systematically. 

“If the weather and other circumstances admit, rise 
“about six, throw your cloak on your shoulders, visit the 
“spring, take a small-sized tumbler .of water, move about 
‘in a brisk walk; drink again at seven, and once more at 
‘half past seven; breakfast at eight—(what that breakfast 
‘ should be, you may infer from what we have said on diet.) 
* After breakfast, if you can command a carriage, take a 
‘drive; otherwise, a slow ride on horseback tillten. From 
‘ten to twelve, enjoy yourself in conversation, or other 
‘mode most agreeable to you—eat no luntheon—at twelve 
‘take a glass of water, at one, ahother. From twelve 
*to half past one take exercise at ten pins, quoits—bil- 
‘liards—dine at two—see remarks on diet,—amuse your- 
‘self in social intereourse till five. Take a drive, ride, or 
‘walk till six--drink a glass of water; exercise until 
‘seven—take a cracker and a cup of black tea. If you 
‘are a dancer, you may enjoy it, but in moderation, until 
‘nine—quaff a glass of water from the spring, and retire 
* to your room. 

“If you find yourself improving, remain at the fountain; 
‘ but if, after a fair trial of the watér, taken after your sys- 
* tem has been properly ees and Sem by some- 
“thing like the course we have suggested, the symptoms of 


» “your disease become aggravated, or new ones supervene, 


‘then you should abandon the usé of the. water, and try to 
‘find another better adapted to your case. But if, by an 
‘act of imprudence, you render that noxious, which, under 


*more auspicious circumstances, would have been salutary, | 


*you should not visit upon it the blame which is due to 
Sept own indiscretion. * * *,’ 

This is but a part of one of the many very interesting 
and excellent ‘sailing directions’ to be found in this work, 
relative to the Mineral Waters of Western Virginia. Those 
who would know more of them, we refer to the book itself, 
which is of a convenient form and in suitable type for a 
travelling companion in the stage. It may be had at the 
- bookstore of Smith, Drinker and Morris, to-whom we are 
indebted for a copy. 


=== 


Poems sy Atrrep Tennyson. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor. (Two volumes.) 1842. 

No American book which has fallen under our notice, is 
so perfect a counterpart, as regards type, paper, binding, 
and the whole style of execution, of the neatest issues of 
the London press, as these handsome volumes. They are, 
moreover, of a most readable size, and worthy to grace any 
boudoir or library in the country. The name of Tennyson 
is chiefly known in the United States by various pieces 
which have been reprinted in some of our newspapers and 
journals. His scattered admirers are not few, however, 
although far between ; and their number will be greatly in- 
creased by this beautiful and complete edition of his works. 
Tennyson is a man of decided ideal tendencies and pure 
sensibility. His command of language, and his taste in the 
choice and arrangement of words, is very uncommon. He 
‘frequently unites the simple diction of Wordsworth with a 
tone of deeper emotion and more bold imagery. In the 
ballad style he has produced some exquisite compositions ; 
and in meditative blank-verse, many of his specimens are 
the best of recent origin. Occasionally he indulges in 
quaint humor, but his forte is decidedly quiet sentiment 
and thoughtful pathos. Such poetry as that of Tennyson 
depends so much upon its general strain rather than occa- 
sional brillianey, that brief quotations would do him great 
injustice. We therefore very cordially commend the vo- 
lumes themselves to such of our readers as would commune 
with one, who, whatever faults may belong to him, is not 
only a genuine poet, but one of more individuality than any 
who has appeared for a considerable period. One of his 
ballads—*‘ The Miller’s Daughter”—commences thus : 

“T see the wealthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size, 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes? 
The slow, wise smile, that round about 
His dusty forehead dryly curled, 
Seemed half within and half without, 
And full of dealings with the world.” 
Vol. 1, p. 102. 

His sympathy in the beauty of the universe is thus sim- 

ply but pleasingly suggested : 
“And forth into the fields I went, 


And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wondered at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers ; 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wondered while I paced along, 
The woods were filled so full of song, 
There seemed no room for sense of wrong. 


So variously seemed all things wrought, 
I marvelled how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought.” 
Vol. 2, p. 146. 


He thus describes Godiva—the beneficent lady of Co- 
ventry, preparing for her kind enterprise : 


‘‘ Then fled she to her inmost bower, and there 
Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 

The grim Earl’s gift ; but ever at a breath 

She lingered, looking like a summer moon 
Half dipt in cloud ; anon she shook her head 
And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 
Stole on, and, like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pillar, until she reached 


The gateway.” Vol. 2, p. 114. 
“The Palace of Art,” “The Gardener’s Daughter,” “A 
Dream of Fair Women,” and ‘“* Dora”—who “lived unmar- 
ried till her death”—are among the gems of these volumes. 
A high moral strain is frequently encountered, and some 





delicious descriptive sketches so vividly drawn, as to prove 
the author an artist as well as a poet. 


